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PROLOGUE i , 

August shone hot and clear upon the hills of southern 
Indiana. The grain had been cut, and quail were gleaning 
in the stubble, with a pause now and then to whistle from 
the grey zigzag fence. But the timothy was still standing, 
waist deep ; the full-blown blossoms'of clover were scent¬ 
ing the air • and down where the now shallow creek bustled 
along over and among the stones of its rocky bed, the 
cornstalks were rustling like so many ladies m stiff green 

There was a path through the great hillside meadow. 
It began at the barnyard, where the thrashing machine 
was making the sweat pour from a score of workers thence 
it wound down the slope to emerge into the road along the 
creek bottom. On that midway island, in the shade of the 
pear trees, sprawled in graceful idleness a boy of seventeen. 
His eyes were full of dreams ; upon his handsome features 
lay a faint smile of content that it was summer, with youth 
rollicking through his veins, and aU the world before him. 
His carelessly roving glance spied and paused upon a pale- 
blue sunbonnet far away, down toward the creek fence. 
The little bonnet, so blue, so airily light, suggested a quaint 
boat adrift upon that bright bronze sea ; its occupant was 
a small sweet face, like a flower afloat in an azure shell. 

The tiny pale-blue boat with its interesting P^enger 
was floating nearer and nearer on the surface of that sea 
of emerald and gold. The tresses that cur ed between th 
rim of the sunbonnet and the soft, graceful contour of tne 
small face were of the shade of ripe wheat when the sun 
shines on it. The eyes were blue, like his own bu 

II 
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deeper, gentler blue. The boy’s face had the masculine 
comeliness of clearness of skin and strength of line and 
steadiness and intelligence of gaze. The girl was beau¬ 
tiful with that wonderful beauty of youth. And now she 
was standing straight and slim before him—and he did not, 
could not, turn his gaze away. She was utterly unlike the 
woman of his dreams. That woman compelled him to look 
up, was woman the goddess. Here was woman the flower, 
to be plucked and worn. He was at ease with her because 
he felt stronger and superior. 

The sun glistened upon her, upon the pale-blue sun- 
bonnet upon her little round chin, upon her round white 
throat left bare by her simple, single dress of blue like the 
bonnet. The dress came only to her elbows and to her 
knees. Her arms, .her legs, her hands and feet were bare, 
and had been tinted brown by the sun. Slim wrists and 

“i,?.* IT* L but J 0un ? ed arms and le g s < a slender, supple 
waist, the shoulders broad and strong. ** 

The boy flushed and tried to look away, yet could not. 

He longed to say, * I love you ! " He longed to take her 

in his arms strongly, and to kiss her— He blushed still 

more deeply, and lay resting upon his elbow a^d gazing 

and blushing The girl seemed to understand as children 

because TeSHZtf™ ^ ^“oo^Tt 

‘I heard the pears were ripe up here " said 

'■ Pe e Jrs V r“ aM U h ded hiS , Cars a °'™sic ; 

<< w li T u d ,^ e ’ awk "ardly. •• Help yourself ” 

smile thlnk 50 ! ” retorted she. with a mocking 

:: B,r t u " cle f°r s this fa ™." he gained. 

.Hut my father rents it ” 

SheMngled" ^ Baker’s daughter , - 
of the eleven.” ’ ophy Baker—the youngest 

for k«”w a^th and°no r i thCr ' ‘v, C y0Uth ’ bc 8 an - 
a brief hour before had sUetched°n, 8 t r « b ° y who - half 
" I know you " she inw . f out tbere to dream. 

^ mark 

^tXt w r :“ z 
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most attractive to the eye. She seated herself where he 
had been lying. " My, but it’s hot! ” she exclaimed, 
tucking in her dress a little farther at the throat. 

“ There you are 1 ” said he, holding toward her a double 
handful of the little pears that were as sweet as strained 

honey. . 

" Drop them,” cried she, holding up her skirt to catch. 

“ Why do you blush all the time ? ” 

“ I didn’t—till I saw you,” replied he boldly. 

“You don’t mean it,” said she. 

He sat close to her. ” Why aren’t you eating ? ” he 
asked. 

She buried her white teeth in the largest and ripest of 
the pears. The sight gave him a sensation of delight that 
was also pain. ” There you go again—blushing.” cried she. 

For answer, he put his arm round her, and kissed her. 
She frowned, blushed, laughed, pushed him away; as he 
kissed her again, there came into her eyes a sudden soft 
glow. “ Go away,” she said pleadingly. Go away, 
she repeated, and from her long lashes fell two big tears. 
He shrank before this new revelation of the mystery 

feminine. 

“ sorry,” he muttered. 

She was smiling through her tears You ought to 
be,” said she mildly. “ You didn t look like that sort of 
a fellow.” She ate a pear in silence, watchmg him. btm 
—I reckon you felt just as I did,” she resumed. 

He glanced at her in wondering inquiry. 

“ As soon as I saw you, I wanted you to, she explained. 

“ And I never felt that way before.” „ 

“ Didn’t anybody ever kiss you before . he aske 

h °‘'L^and lots of times.” men she had sufficiently 
enjoyed his discontent, she went on, ‘ In games—and tha 

don't count.” 

“ Games ? ” 

Oh I 1 ”'Lfsaid 5 ; but it was plain he did not understand. 


H^blushid ag^ thStime for his own evidently dense 

ig? '°Whv where do you go to church ? ” cried she, amazed. 
Then, “ Oh, I suppose you’re Presbyterian or Piscopa ai. 
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They don't have kissing games at the sociables. Well, as 
ma says, the Presbyterians may be tonier in this world, 
but it’s being tony in the next world that counts.” 

" No, we’re Methodists,” said he. 

Oh, that’s all right. The Methodists are most as good 
as we are.” 

“ Are you Baptists ? ” 

” Not much ! ” said she contemptuously. ” We’re 
Christians.” 

“ Christians ? ” 

"Disciples of Christ. Some”—scornfully—“call us 
Campbellites.” 

" Oh—of course.” 

And their conversation ended abruptly. 

” Going to stay long ? ” she asked, eating the last pear 
slowly. 

” I was going home next week,” replied he. “ But I 
don’t have to.” 


“ I’ll tell you what let’s do.” She rose to one knee, 
tossed her sunbonnet on her mass of hair. " Let’s go 
wading. I know a place where the creek’s deep and almost 
sandy at the bottom.” 

Both were standing now. He was a head the taller 


as he looked down at her. Suddenly she whisked off her 
sunbonnet, and her eyes challenged his. ” Let’s race ! ” 
she cried, and before he could accept, was speeding down 
the grassy path like a fleeing nymph. He pursued, but 
he had no desire to overtake her. She looked back at him 
when they neared the creek fence. Her laughing eyes, 
her flushed cheeks— He dashed forward, caught her for 
one instant had her trembling throbbing form passive in 
his arms She began to exert all her strength to free her¬ 
self. At first he was afraid he would hurt her ; then, as 
he realized how strong and supple she was, that fear gave 

a ( CSir f to f n( l uer -. and in her eyes laughing up 

her blood' S his cheek, in the quick pulse of 

- hat st if 1 deSlre t0 136 conquered after a struggle 
that she was resisting not to overcome but to make her 

SrSimioh 1S ov° Wn > the grCa I er When his ^rength should 
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and taunt him. Her eyes were suddenly sad, almost to 
tears. “ If you hadn’t had on shoes," said she consolingly. 

He drew himself to a sitting posture. It was delightful 
there on the warm grass from which the sun was drawing 
a powerful perfume. He felt a languor out of all pro¬ 
portion to the exertion he had made. She perched on the 
top rail of the zigzag fence and busied herself tightening 
the loosened coil of her hair. She glanced at him , the 
colour poured into her face, suffused her cheeks. Her 
fingers faltered, missed their way among her thick locks. 
Longing conquered his shyness and fear. He rose, put 
his arms round her. She did not resist. 

“ You'll give me the forfeit, anyway,” he said. 

' She slowly lifted her eyes until they were gazing straight 

into his. " Yes," she answered softly. 

Their lips met. His arms tightened about her, and she 
let herself slide from her perch until he was holding her. 
One of her arms was locked in one of his, the other was 
round his neck. "Sophy!" he murmured. She drew 


aV " No l No ! " he cried. " Sophy, I love you ! " And 
he kissed her white neck, her throat, her cheeks her lips. 
" Don't! " she pleaded, her voice choked with a sob. 
" I love you, Sophy. Do you love me ? " 

“ I don't know what it is," she answered, hiding he 

face in his shoulder. Then M . 

" It’s farther up—the place I meant, said she in a low 


V °He followed her until they came to a grassy bank over¬ 
hanging a pool. " Is this it ? " he asked. 

" Yes. You can take off your shoes and stockings in 

“afE? and took them off. Sophy watching him. " How 

white votir feet are, said she. ,, 

" Not so white as you, where the sun hasn’t tanned you. 

" I thought I’d be afraid of you, she went on. 

“Why?" .„ 

" They all said you were so smart. 

“ And you see I’m not." He laughed. 

" No not a bit. You're- I was going to say >ou 

were like the rest of the boys. But 

and a little colour—" you're not. No, y 

like them. I’d do anything you said. I guess > 
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smart. I’m afraid you’ll- You see, I ain’t abitsmart, 

not even at baking and doing housework.” 

“ Sophy ! ” He wasn’t listening to what she was say¬ 
ing. His arms went round her. “ You’re so beautiful, 

Sophy.” • 

“I’m glad you think so. Everybody always said I 

was. You won’t mind because I’m not smart ? ” 

“ But you are ! ” he cried. “ And—if you weren’t-” 

He finished with a kiss. 

They sat down on the edge of the bank and trailed their 
feet in the water. After a while he rolled up his trousers, 
she twisted in the folds of her skirt, and they waded. 

They splashed and turned stones ; they chased and 
caught and gingerly lifted the awkward, squirming craw¬ 
fish. And the sun slowly descended until it was streaming 
great level shafts of gentle golden light through the foliage. 

" My, but it must be late 1 ” exclaimed she. 

He glanced at the sun. ” About four o'clock, I guess.” 
Then the idea of separation came like a sudden falling of 
dusk. “That’s not late.” 

" I must go home,” sighed she, her sweet face overcast. 

They sat on the bank again. He unwound the strip 
of grey silk that served him as a belt. “ Let me dry your 
feet,” said he. She held up one long slim leg and he drevr 
the silk over it softly. " What pretty feet you 
have ! ” * 


“ Most feet are so ugly.” said she. Then she added : 
“ But not yours.” 

“ Oh, they’ll do,” replied he, busy now with her other 
foot. When he had finished, he bent and kissed her in¬ 
step. “ May I come to see you after supper ? ” he asked. 

“ Not to-night. We’ve got the harvest hands, and 
I have to work till bedtime.” 

“ Then—to-morrow ? " 


“ Yes—to-morrow.” She sighed, 
way off, don’t it ? ” 


“ That seems a long 


Couldn’t I come to-night ? 


-- ^ lu-mgiu r 

,Jw°~ yo T u ,n m «stn't. You don’t know how strict 
father is. 111 catch it for staying away this long.” 
To-morrow." J 6 


Up by the pear trees. I can come about nine I reckon 
away 1 ? 0 ” ** ^ did -y you were gomg 
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I don’t know. I don't have to go back to school 

9 9 


99 


<1 


it 


If 


A. - 

“ Oh, do you still go to school ? 

“ Yes—years yet.” 

Ain’t that dreadful! ” 

Oh, I don’t mind.” . 

That’s so. You’re smart. Are you going to be a 

preacher,? ” 

“^““^otEer wants me to. But I 


lawyer.” 


9 9 


MOtner warns me a „ T ,, 

You'd better be. It’s^ a nice business. Yes, Id 

like you to be a preacher.” 

“ I thought I'd be a law) 

” That’s nice, too.” . 

She stood up. He looked at her. On a swift impulse 

he rose to his knees, caught her round the waist. How 

pretty you are ! " he cried, kissing her. How beau- 

' “ Don’t,” she murmured, crimson. ” You make me 

feel—ashamed.” , „ _ . 

“ Ashamed I ” he exclaimed. Sophy— 

“ No—not just that,” she interrupted. I donit: k_o 
what it is.” She hid her face in her bended aim and turned 
away. ” I don't know what makes me feel so queer. I 

guess it must be-" She hesitated. 

“ Love,” he murmured. ” Love I 

“ Love,” she repeated dreamily. . 

“ i i OV e you I love you ! ” he cried passionately. 

She touched’his cheeks tenderly with her shm hngers. 

" m°e V n e she drew* away again, it was to start resolutely 

along the road homeward. „ 

“Let me walk home with you, Sophy. 

“ No, you mustn't. If pa knew what I d been up t 
My, how mad he’d be ! ” Her eyes were dancmg.^Sh^ 
nodded gaily to him, and went, swinging 
by its strings “ To-morrow,” she called at the turn oi 

the road “Don't forget I ” At that they, 

SO light-hearted were they. And soon he heard 

Si T g he went up the hill toward his uncle's hm.se the 

whole world seemed ehanged-transfigured. And su ^ 

denly he felt enormously hungry 7 . I P 

ready,” he said to himself. 
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At sight of his cousin Ellen—carrying a huge glass 
pitcher of milk to the table to set it between a vast plat¬ 
ter of com bread and a vaster platter heaped high with 
fried chicken—similar in figure and in colouring to the 
wonderful being who had evoked the resolute, passionate 
spirit of manhood within him, he felt the blood rush to his 
brain. On his face was again the sweet sting of her soft 
kisses. He looked round, fearful lest he had been observed. 
But the men—his uncle with a great beard like a prophet’s, 
his big, hulking, husky cousins, and the eighteen slouching, 
awkward harvest hands—had eyes for the table only. 
The women—his aunt, with the sweet, tired face and an 
air of refinement, the four handsome, hearty girls who 
were his cousins, and the three women from the neighbour¬ 
ing farms called in to help—were too intent upon the wants 
of those twenty-one vast appetities to note the faint out¬ 
ward signs of inward perturbation in “ that youngest boy 
of Joe Murdock's—Joe that went away to Indianapolis and 
got elected judge." 

When all had eaten until they could eat no more his 
uncle coughed loudly and stood. They knew the mean- 
mg of that signal and pushed back their chairs and stood 
also 1 hen the old farmer said grace, ending with a tre- 
menclous amen that made the birds whose nests were in 
the eaves just above the arbour dart from home and flap 
away with cries of alarm. While grace was being said, 
‘ te J„ 0 rf raal ; i 5 ey«= s had been roving. Through a break 

It wL whit Wa t he ? W a h , OU5e far awa y across the valleys. 
It was white like his uncle s, and almost as large. The 

“sy g g old U en W fim. g ' r ° m ite ™ dows in a «X»y of 
to'thfSt^he 1 ! *** crest of the sec °"d hill 

to Uie east ? he asked his cousin Amanda. 

to sS hiM"g S hte”^p a h n v °'L Cran h k -. Bl 'L yOU °“« ht 

young Murdock^hrtnvdly!^ ^ d St ° le y ° Ur beau ’" sai <i 
Ch“" Th S en ed w[!h a f e T bly - * H ° w ’ d you g”ess, 

" 1 d ' dn '‘ -re for 
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got him away. And what I said was so, even if it was 
spiteful. Wait till you see her. She’s not a bit your 
style. She don’t know a thing, except how to stir up the 
boys." 

A' sharp, shooting pang of jealousy. He watched those 
flaming windows till they grew dark, watched the house 
till it faded into the black of the night. And all the time 
he was seeing her as plainly as if she were before his eyes. 

The night was hot and close ; yet the sky was clear. 
Instead of going to bed, he crept down the stairs and out 
by the unlocked back door. He went through the garden 
gate and through the orchard—keeping due east, until he 
came to the bridge over the creek above the fall. 

“ Yes, that was what I came for,” he said to himself, 
turning aside to go along the bank of the creek. He had 
just reached the outer edge of a long flat stone, was still 
several yards away from even the spray of the waterfal, 
when he drew back with a sharp exclamation. Some one 

was there before him. 

As his eyes strained and stretched to take in every par¬ 
ticle of the light, he saw, as in a clouded mirror, the whole 
figure. “ Sophy ! ” he exclaimed under his breath. 

He went forward. 


“ Is it you, Sophy ? ” . 

“ Oh ! ” she exclaimed. " I thought I was dreaming ^ 

or that—that you had died and had come to say good-bye. 

She clung to him, sobbing. 

“ What are you doing here ? " he asked. ^ 

"I was down to the fall." she explained. _ It *as> so 
hot, and I couldn't sleep. I don’t know what s; the-matter 
with me. I feel so queer. I’m happy and sad, both at 


^She was eazing up at him, a wistful look in her eyes. He 
pushed ?/the g cap that bound her hair. A shower of 
silvery gold suddenly enveloped her shou de £* . , ,■ ’ 
Sophy ! Sophy ! I love you ! ” he cried, and he buried 

face in her hair. . , , , • cnr i him 

" I love you,” she echoed softly. And she kissed 

passionately. ,, 

“ Will you marry me Sophy? „ we 

" Whv of course she answered. vvnar 
do butget married ? I couldn’t think of anything but being 

your wife." 
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The word " wife ” thrilled him from head to foot. " My 
wife,” he said. “My wife.” 

” I felt it'd be that way as soon as I heard of you,” she 
went on. " And I thought you were the one I was waiting 
for. Often, the last year or two, I've waked up with a 
start because in a dream somebody had called ‘ Sophy, I 
love you ! ’ and kissed me. But I never could make out 
what he looked like. It was you—I know it was. I went 
to sleep as soon as ever I got into bed to-night. And it 
was you, plain as now, that woke me up.” 

” With a kiss ? ” 

” With a kiss.” 

“ Like this ? ” And their lips met. 

They drew apart, hot yet shivering. ” Sophy 1 
Sophy ! ” he murmured. 

“ 1 was afraid, when I saw you at first to-day,” she went 
on. “ You looked so-so smart. Then—there’s a spark 

comes in your eyes when you look at me- It’s like a 

little a little star—only it seems to bum out at me—bum 
into me. I saw it the first time you looked at me up there 
m the meadow, and I didn’t feel a bit afraid. I don’t need 

you ?°’ V anythmg ' You know en °ugli for us both, don’t 


InnW^sH- U kno "' h ° w to make me— I bum whenever I 
too k ” yOU ' Sophy ' And 1 feel so bold ' “ d S0 afiaid . 


V t00d out under the water to-night—down 

take hoM Of ™ ame tu ” bUn S d0WI > <® me and seemed to 
f . ry "' here - It was like you. It was 

“ Tust'o/n * t00 ’ And f caUed out y°ur name." 

She g | an ce d quicUly at ^ hid her f 

aU^rne p' ‘° hm ' " Aren,t ^ ou 
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THE AWAKENING 

Every American city now has its newly built district, 
where live the families thrust up into affluence because 
their bread winners had the sagacity to be among the lions 
in the dividing of the last quarter century’s unwieldy riches 
through the sudden development of the sciences and the 
swift multiplying of the population. In mffldie western 
Saint Christopher—“ Saint X.," as it is always Galled to 
save breath and time—this newly built district for the 
newly rich is on the bluffs that in winter frown and m 
summer smile down upon the city. a 
Whitney castle at Point Helen, for example or the vast 
rambling Eyrie of John Dumont-are grandiose, indeed. 
Most of S it k the more or less luxurious country places 
families of smaller incomes or of less advanced cultui . 

It is one of these-a square, brick house trimmed with 

Indiana limestone-that we enter just as the ^ 

capless and with none too clean apron °' er d - bell 

black dress, sends the tintmnabulations of tte duiM^bcU 

resounding out upon the verandas an up d dies 

which the front stairway ascends^ As the sound dies 

away a boy, in fashionable summer dinner suit.oi^ 

off the black, rises from a hammock on th *J r ° slope 
He leans upon the railing, looks down the gras y ^ 

toward the not-distant edge of the blu s cazing 

house where a girl a year or so older than he sits gazi g 
out over the river, absorbed m evenin^dr^am • 

“ Norma ! . . . Norma ! . • • ^or-ma .... 

M The°gW sighs, rises, turns. None could deny her beauty , 
standing there m the seductiyeglory of h ^ , .. she 

years, she was exquisite. What 

“"Dinner ! Stop dreaming about Joe Degarmo, and come 

in and feed ! " , , . skirt and 

She coloured, laughed, gathered st o od Reside him 
came running up the path. Whe - ^ patronizing 

in the broad entrance, he (> sur ??y^ d .. .. d s y 0U good to 
approval. " Gad, Norma," said he, it does you b 
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be in love. You certainly are about the prettiest ever." 

As he made this remark the door to the left opened and 
there appeared a youngish man in an unassuming business 
suit. There was a sprinkle of grey in his rather fair, 
slightly waving hair ; it strengthened the impression of 
youth because it framed an unwrinkled face and clear and 
ardent eyes. In the mouth—its firmness, its lines of will 
and achievement—experience was more distinctly hinted. 
A typical American face—resourceful, courageous, self- 
reliant ; the relentless pursuit of the fixed purpose, miti¬ 
gated by kindliness and the saving sense of humour. 

The boy was evidently the son of the man—a superficial 
•copy of a masterly original. 

Murdock came out of his abstraction. 

“ Where’s your mother ? ” 

" Here I am,” came from the head of the stairs in a slow, 
■plaintive tone with a note of vague discontent in it, but 
withal musical, sweet, youthful. 

The impatient children rushed on into the dining room, 
but Murdock waited at the foot of the stairway. 

When her slow pace had brought her almost down, he 
said : “ How are you this evening, Sophy ? Better ? ” 

“The headache is a little better,” replied she. “But 
the neuralgia’s worse. Nobody ever will know what I’m 
suffering. But then I’m used to it. Women were made 
to suffer, I suppose.” 

“ You certainly have had a hard time ever since the 
beginning of last winter.” 


.11 T^ st winter ! ’’ cried she angrily. “You know ver 
\vell I ve never had a single really comfortable day sine 
Charley was born.” y 

Murdock seemed as abashed by this the thousand! 
reminder, at least, of the horrors of maternity as he ha 
been the first time it had put him down for tl^ oma 

ateme by lifelong comrition'‘on C ° M 

tied.'’^^ainly'she^regaMed^ie^ - " ■* 
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been of this mind for some time, several years at least. 
Indeed, she bore suspicious resemblance to those not rare 
women to whom the matrimonial altar is the topmost tip 
of feminine ambition, is the high-water mark up to which 
the tide of feminine life flows ever fuller and beyond which 
it abruptly ebbs. To glance from her to her husband was 
to have the impulse to commiserate them both—and to 
wonder. For, it was as obvious as her haying ceased to live 
and having begun a long placid death of the dry rot that 
the man to whom she was married stood just at the begin¬ 
ning of the age of achievement. , , 

As soon as this family of four was at table, the boy beg 
upon his sister again : “ And Joe old enough to be your 

^“Twant a husband," retorted the girl, “ not a child to 

^mat an unnatural child you are. Norma ! " rebuked 
her mother. “ Wherever did you get such ideas . And 
you with your first long skirt-I let you have that only 
because i/didn’t seem proper for a girl in short dresses 
to be engaged. But young people ought to be youn^ 
When your father and I were young we didn t act like 

£ “y P father's still young,” cried Charles Junior, with 

ft ‘ A So^enprlad delate, o/both the husband and the 

if Th b e , h t S out nd ” h Vo g n ^Tour^ffirer^^ 

the wife bunt out ■ she lanced at him and 

older than I am. as sne spu*c » b . , , 

felt moved to add still "^cune^f bemg awoman. 

burden of care and suffering 

and anxiety, and it wears her ou . 

" Pity about you, mother, teased her son. 

way to his mother ? , „Kcfrar+inn “ What 

^^d C he Pr ' te I D didn'thear. I was thinh- 

-** ted 
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example. No wonder they fail in proper respect to me.” 

“ I’m very sorry.” Murdock’s tone was contrite. 

“ We were talking about Joe Degarmo,” explained 
Charley to Charles. " I was telling Norma she ought to 
be ashamed of herself to get engaged to a man who looks 
older than you do.” 

" There you go again ! ” cried his mother. “ Will you 
stop him, or won’t you, father ? ” 

At the word " father ” Norma and the boy burst out 
laughing. “ It does sound queer—especially just now—• 
for you to call the governor by such a venerable name,” 
said the boy. ” Why, Norma’ll have to call her Joe 
grand-daddy.” 

Sophy tossed her head and pursed her lips. " I’ve been 
opposed to this engagement from the first,” declared she. 
“ It’s indecent—yes, indecent. A husband and a wife 
should be near an age, and should get old together.” 

“ Stay young together,” suggested Norma dreamily. 

“ No I ” retorted her mother. " It isn’t proper for the 
heads of a family to act like children.” 

Nonna’s lips closed firmly to press back the eager retort. 
Sophy went on : " I don’t know what the world's coming 
to. Everything your father and I were brought up to 
respect is being laughed at and despised. They call it 
improvement, but I say it's the road to ruin. What’s 
this, Mary ?—Washington pie ? Oh, dear ! Didn’t I tell 
you to tell the cook not to have these things any more > 

They’re so fattening ’’—crossly—“ and she knows I can’t 
resist.” 


Mrs. Murdock helped herself liberally to the Washington 
pie, her eyes eager, her mouth petulant. 

Charley happened to observe the waitress. As soon as 
she withdrew lie said : ” Lizzie’s serving without her cap 
again. And she looks frowzy." * 

mntw U ' d "H tter min ^ y ° Ur own business ." retorted his 
mother. IIow can I see to every little thing when I’m 
nearly crazy with pain ? ” b 

^ ” I wasn’t thinking of you, mother,” protested Charley 
I was blaming the housekeeper.” y ’ 

” Sl^s n’r- h - 2S ^ USy waitin g on me.” 
one s n.g., insisted the bov. “The house ic 

bad as before you lured her.” alm0st 35 

“ 1 ncver 3, ~*" S of su,;h impudence I " cried Sophy. 
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“ Next thing you’ll be criticizing the food, and-” 

“ It is pretty bum,*’ said he. “ Ain't it, Norma ? ” 

“ Do shut up ! ” exclaimed Norma. 

“Everybody, except my own family,” pursued Sophy, 
“ admits I’m about the best housekeeper in Saint X. Mrs. 
Theron does what I tell her to do. 

“ She’s a worthless old toady.” a _ r . . 

“If you can’t behave yourself,” interrupted Murdock 

sternly, “ you’ll have to leave the dining-room. We’ve had 
nothing but bickerings since you came home.” 

“ Please don’t correct the boy so harshly, said Sophy 

P A^on^ silence; then Charley asked Norma, "When 
does Joe get back ? ” 

“To-morrow, I think,” replied she. ‘ n , 

“ Do have some of the pie, Norma, urged he. Don t 

be afraid of your precious complexion. 

“ Well,*rwill-^-or mother’ll take it all.” And he laughed 
boisterously at his joke. Sophy bridled, but did not again 
call upon her husband. 

After dinner he withdrew to the library. In a few minute 
Nonna came seeking him. found him at the long French 
window commanding a wide sweep of hillsi and valley and 
sinuous river. At the sound of her rustlmg, he turned^ 
Her timidity sent a sharp pang through him. Wh^o you 
look at me like that ? " he said, direct and unconsciously 

A ^ 


peremptory. She shrank. „ T T __<* u e 

“ I beg your pardon ” h ^ cla :^f ease why you 

could not explain ; so he added . 1 lease tei m 

looked at me like—” He was smiling now-that 
ning, youthful smile of his. 

« Vere^at "eat you alive,' And he 

^ d u-/of'aW make everybody fee. afraid-^e 
o . „ ala need up at him, and Durst uu. 

smiles-" a. Uoh 'tfefS cbndescending to be sociable, bu 

may change his mind at ? n >* "7^1 nev er did change 
He reflected her amusement. 

my mind, did I ? ” r ; V ,0 somehow—Well, 

«No-^and I know you won t Dut son 

you make peo^ loott t* their ps and qs. 

v o^clc. - M1 U 6 
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“ Well—what do you want ? " inquired he, good-hum¬ 
ouredly. 

She looked up at him remorsefully. “ I never do come 
except when I want something, do I ? ” 

“Naturally not,’’ replied he. 

He saw that she was turning on her finger a ring set with 
a diamond and a pearl. “ Is there nothing in the world 
but business ? ” she asked softly. 

His expression of sadness deepened. “ What did you 
•want ? “he repeated. “ Was it about the Dumont place ? " 
“ Yes,” she confessed, with evident nervousness. 

“You wish me to buy it ? “ 

“ Yes." 


“ What does your mother say ? ” 

That released Norma’s tongue. “ She says she’s too 
far along to undertake the care of such a great place. 
That’s perfectly ridiculous. Why, she's younger than Joe 
—and the same age as Mrs. Berkeley, who’s always being 
taken for twenty-five. “ I don’t think we ought to 
encourage her to give in to age before it has hardly so 
much as glanced in her direction.” 

Murdock abruptly changed the subject. “ When do vou 
and Joe marry ? ” J 

“ Not for ages ! Not for eighteen months, at least. I 
must come out first. And I did so want to have the 
Dumont house to come out in.” 

I 11 get the house, if Mrs. Scarborough will let me have 
it at a reasonable figure,” interrupted Murdock. “And 
when you and Joe marry—if he doesn’t die of old age before 
the eighteen months-the ‘ages ’-are up—why, I ’Ugfve 

you ° ” ,0U ^ a WCdding prcsent Docs that content 

She turned impulsively, her face radiant. Never had 

Sta J tlin f>’ the picture of her mXr * 

- M do"" '' andS - " What * « ? ’• ^ gasped! 
!ie H said h 0 °Lr i '\ hCad r imI l atie ! lt ' y ' " Nothing-Dotting " 

are s a- w 

I ovc- cun. She replied simply. 

J -' r KlSSed her - " Tel1 y°ar mother you'll take care 
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of the new house now, and relieve her of it altogether when 

you marry.” , . 

He turned away, thus indicating that she was free to go 

and that he expected her to go. But she lingered. 

“ What's the matter, father ? ” she inquired. Has any¬ 
thing gone wrong ? ” , „ , 

, “Nothing,” he assured her. “The contrary. To-day 

Berkeley and I completed the sale of the works, and 

for the first time in my life 1 m ~^ ee * , H ® “Sj 

straightening his shoulders as if he liked re "™\ d 
himself that the harness was no longer binding them. 

“ Free I ” 

I'm so glad ! " cried the girl. " Now you can enjoy 

So I can,” said he with light irony. I've been in 

here all the afternoon, thinking about it. 

When she had kissed him and was gone he lit a 
cigar and seated himself on the veranda and resum'd his 

thLikina_his survey of past, present, future. All those 

years hf had been doing with all his might the task he a 

Set for himself as soon as he d ‘ sc0 ™ re ^‘ h „ a *‘? v ecure 
any true sense of the word, one must be fi"»na al ly secure 

indenendent And now he had completed his task, had 

earned his independence, his freedom, had^comei out of the 

•'Peo” And, 

Sfe? a Tt°on y iy ne hhld e he r had m h e ad a chance to learn about 

EX * the tridChhig^saSfy «ie l^ings^hat 

were beginning to stir and to sprou , chasing ? 

he go back to his dreary, sordid task he dollar chasmg^. 

" There must be something else.-something^ he was all 
What I need is a teacher, a helpe . • • • f j so 

alone—except Sophy. He did not even ■' him 

preposterous was the idea of appea g powers to 

in such a matter as discovering how to use his pove 

some purpose. n9Wt i he oblivious 

An hour—two hours—nearly th P c op hy's voice, 
of his surroundings. He was startled by Sophy 
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peevishly plaintive now : “ Charles, aren’t you ever 
coming to bed ? ” 

He glanced up like a rudely awakened sleeper. His 
wife’s form seemed to fill the doorway, and the beams of 
the early setting moon upon her face revealed no trace 
of the romantic beauty that had been hers. She looked 
enormous in her loose white nightgown with a kimono 
flung askew over it—enormous and shapeless. 

“ You’d better have been in bed than sleeping in your 
chair,” she went on, frowning and fretful, and accusing 
him of her own pet weakness. 

He looked away. " She has sacrificed herself to her 
children,” he muttered in self-reproach at his thoughts 
during the past hour, at their savagely critical climax on 
sight of her. But the perverse voice within him re¬ 
torted, " Not so ! She has sacrificed her beauty and your 
love to her indolence.” 

“ The trouble with me,” he reflected, “ is that I’m 
out of work. I must get in harness again. I must stop 
—thinking.” r 

” Do come to bed ! " railed Sophy, who had been 

regarding him sourly. ” You know how the lights 
distress me.” G 

” Beg your pardon,” apologized he, with an eager and 
embroidered courtesy that disconcerted her. 

He rose and followed her upstairs. Soon thev were 
asleep side by side-as peaceful a picture of domestic 
unity as the moon saw in its tour of the round world. 


If 


" WHAT else is there ? ” 

“m Tom ScdevhS Zn Z^f f ° r New York 

the cheques and securities 8 and recer 

of v few hours But buSmess Was a matt 

instead of going straightway hoc 
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as he intended when he left, he lingered in New York. 

“ Why rush back ? ” said Tom. “ You forget you re 
free now. There’s nothing to go back to.” 

That’s a fact,” agreed Murdock. 

Except, of course, the family. , . 

Of course,” said Murdock, with unnecessary haste 

““ Md h I S1 don’t think,” Tom went on “ that your 
family bothers you much more than mme does me 
my wife often says—she’s , mighty shrewd— America 

men are a race of bachelors.” 

Murdock made no comment. . . 

“The respectable women,” proceeded Berkeley, are 

the steady round of the three plain squa« ™ 

others are the occasional banquet with French cooking 

and several kinds of wine.” . 

' Murdock saw that Tom was breaking ground for an 
attempt to induce him to join :m «i e extremely nnco" 
ventional relaxations of which he had ft-se^ed his elderly 
ex-partner was becoming increasingly on . ■ artners hip, 
intention, or inclination, to enter t 1 P' ’ 

he cut Tom off with a curt, Women don t m cre^ me, 

I’ve forgotten how to play games, and I m too 
tir " d We°U I '' I saM' , Tom, by way of dismissing the subject 

for I e Le! a man of'.eisui-a gentleman-has^otto 

Pll td K%u1re^X than you look, and 

aren’t tired at all.’ . , vr 1ir rlork was 

Indeed, while he was uttering the words, ^ 

thinking how false they sounded. connectc d with his 
which he observed matters not ^ . v0U th ; and 

career, he had seen that his wiie vv also And 

he assumed that he himself was g S ’ vhat Charley 
all this had seemed natural and p ^ thc frame of 

and Norma said, coming just v\ . t 0 ff in a 

mind to hear and to note, seemed to have set mm 

new direction. , „ <* Murdock 

“ How clean and neat these women ar , of 

to Tom, without suspecting lus own deep hidden 

^'Ve^ different from the Kspectable domestic « 
ain't they ? " replied Tom, with no intent to stao , 
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saw Sophy rarely and only when she was got up for com¬ 
pany. 

Murdock flushed, glanced quickly at Berkeley, was re¬ 
assured. 

These luxurious, elegant, expert women seemed to have 
command of all the arts that appeal to the lighter side of 
man’s nature. 

He made another discovery that had immediate and 
obvious results. 

The Puritan idea as to sobriety of dress soon lost its influ¬ 
ence over woman. It interfered too seriously with her 
chief business, the winning of the male ; it cut too savagely 
into profits and possibilities of profit in sundry and divers 
industries. But this idea has not yet lost its hold upon 
the other sex, has been vigorously assailed only within a 
very few years, at least in America. Murdock had always 
accepted and acted upon it, without giving the matter any 
thought whatever. He inherited from his mother an un- 
puritanic instinct for neatness and cleanness and against 
that profound slovenliness which is hid beneath a surface 
shine. He adopted the custom of bathing every day as 
soon as he heard of it, and he put bathrooms into his house 
Jong before New York took up cleanliness as a fad. Also 
he gradually developed a sensitiveness about his linen and 
underclothing But m outward dress he conformed to the 
custom established around him. Two years before he 
took a valet, but only because he happened to observe 

1 ‘° i ; v , m n UC ! time Berk eley’s valet saved his master, and how 
much petty annoyance. He ignored his valet’s hints as to 
the meagreness of his wardrobe ; he assumed he had quite 
as many and as good clothes as a sober, liard-workin" 
serious man of affairs could afford km 0 , 

in N mr^s 0 d V reir'tL e t be e g! ' n ‘° ° b f' rve rapid revolution 

s— - & auto 

spent more money on it than attentl0n and 

prosperous classes out West He “ Ver “f '''Oman of the 
it not regarded as efTem,w V ! Sa * that not only was 
but also it was regarded'as a ° mark! dress ed throughout, 
gadty even, to be badly or^ets^y 
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rose within him the progressive man’s desire to keep abreast 
of the times, to dress like the men of his time, not like those 
of the more provincial, more Puritanic era from which 
New York had shaken itself free. He began to shop— 
to investigate, to discover, to order. The farther he went, 
the more interested he became, and the more eager to 
surround himself with the attractive comforts of which he, 
through inattention and ignorance, had been depriving 
himself 

The morning of his last day in New York he hesitated 
before the glass when he finished shaving. Then, with 
colour in his cheeks and embarrassed self-mockery in his 
eyes, he lathered the moustache he had worn for twenty 
years A few strokes of the razor ; the face before him 
transformed. He gazed long at it, not in vanity, though 
vanity would have been excusable, but with a mingling 
of wonder, pleasure-and dread. He went to the hand¬ 
some new leather travelling box on the trunk rests at the 
foot of the bed. He lifted the cover and from a pocket in 
its lining took a folded photograph case—the pictures of his 
wife and their two children. He opened the case, stood it 
up on the dressing table before him, studied the face of his 

wife 

The photographs must have been taken full five years 
before, for the boy and the girl there were not in their teens. 
But as early as the birth of the first baby Sophy had dis¬ 
carded the enchantment that captured him T he . 
of clothes and jewels she retained, and, to the limit of her 
^ ma1 l knowledge and timid ideas of spending money, fos¬ 
tered That cost her no effort; she had only to buy, the 
dealers even sparing her the exertion of choosing. But at 
the bSiest of indolence and self-indulgence she put out the 
eves of her vanity of personal appearance. Why strive to 
keep contour and waist and youthful bust and hip measure, 
when those carnalities had served their whole purpose 
when the only man she needed to please was solemnly 
pledged to be permanently pleased under the seal of t 

m SSy V Murdock folded the case and put it away. " I 

0U C he b w e asf hutt'!' caL" e ourselves away from 

^dined in the men’s caff of the Waldorf that night. 
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Not that he had definitely reasoned out his peril; simply 
an instinctive wariness of the impulses now astir at the very 
surface before a straight admiring glance into his reju¬ 
venated face from any woman with beauty and slenderness 
and that alluring New York scrupulousness as to the smallest 
detail of person and dress. All those years he had been 
bent over his task ; now he had dropped it, was in the 
doorway of his bare, dismal workshop, was looking out over 
the world, beckoning him to the far-stretching sensuous 
gardens radiant in the sunshine. And the youth within him 
was saying : “ You have slighted, suppressed me long 

enough. I demand my right to live, to enjoy. You can¬ 
not hold me in leash with this slender cord of duty and 
propriety. I shall compel you to live before you grow old 
and die.” 


Murdock was in his doorway, was pretending to himself 
that he had no intention of advancing. But his late partner 
made no such pretences—indeed, never had. " It’s amaz¬ 
ing how many of the good-looking females are in this part 
of New York,” said Tom, addressing no one in particular 
as [he and Murdock and their chief New York lawyer, Morris, 
sat at dinner in Delmonico’s palm garden. Tom's bold 
greedy eyes were roaming restlessly. Whenever they found 
a woman to his taste, their expression was enough to give 
her the sense of actual handling by those thick, white hairy 
fingers of the sensualist. 


They bear a casual glance fairly well,” conceded Morris, 
with a sour thought for his own fashionable ‘‘home.’’ 
“ They’re always on the watchout for men with money. 
That’s all the women care about nowadays—the monev to 
keep ’em going.” . J 

Murdock could not have coloured more uncomfortably 
had Morris been aiming directly at him. ” Of course that’s 
why, thought he ‘ They suspect me of having money.” 
Biit somehmv the reflection did not make them less 

t H C: ThCir Sk i mS looked i ust ^ cl ear and cool and 

S!nor?« ir - SenSU0USly draped figures and the languorous 
shine of their eyes were just as alluring. “ I seem bent on 

" Sst g a e“ he ieered at himseU “Bra* 


r&X —i h g e r g °o ff “ £ s 

tours they talked business-the successful settlement, th™ 
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_ the future investments. But neither 

w^^eresfedl 'each wi secretly revolving the same idea. 
Berkeley brought it toward the surface by saying . elfi 
Charles Y and what are you gomg to do to pass the time 
Sur places on the board needn’t give us much worry-. 

ivTnrrlnrk shruSEcd his shoulders. . >» 

- R.ther extensive orders you left at that tailor s. 

, if , fw *' And why tills sudden mterest in ties 

To J S * chuckle P that got upon Murdock’s nerves. 

not ^ least Interested in Ton d— ^ 

" N° «“>? "! ° u b“ i haroc y cupied him exclusively 
easily set ofi upon he ubject that ^ ;t ^ 

• —himself. 1 * cvcr , tra vel a bit—perhaps, do a 

to Shoot and fish racehorses, travel^ ^P^P tQ Uve 

little collecting. town or county for me. 

in little old New York. ^ n over the roofs of houses 
The finest views on earth are ^ feel that y0U Ve got 

r aCrCS behicTround you. that there’s something doing- 
f He TuZTJI eeSttenjoying U all his 

of smoke upward, a ,« j always ge t rooms in 

senses the visions “ * e ^“lookoutovefth!city. Talk 
New York high up, . 0 f big city ! Hie 

about the elixir of youth-its theair ol a 0 ^ ^ , 

people don’t dodder a ^ foj . They keep their youth 
They've got somethu gt “ ^ It tal ? es a city , a smash- 
and their looks— an 11 mC n and women, 

H hig “Y^‘“Xlcnty of amusement. And everybody 
“n’t g p?ying into f good-humoured irony 

sgf ^r£Sl=^n r a 

W0 , m I a t " T^weU fo^on to feel that way, Charles,” 
retorted Berkeley. ” You're content at home. b 
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“ Rather ! ” exclaimed Murdock, precipitate and vig¬ 
orous. 

“I'm fond of her," Berkeley continued. It was his habit 
to speak of his wife as her or she, varying occasionally with 
“ Mrs. B.“ “I didn’t marry till I was old enough to know 
what I was about.” 

Murdock moved uneasily, looked sharply at the unin¬ 
tending Tom. 

" And,” pursued he without pause, “ I’ve never regretted. 

She keeps herself up to the mark—looks the part. She’s a 

fine, superior woman—cultured. There ain't any big 

cultured subject she can't go to the mat with. Just the 

thing for the home. But she lives on too high a plane for 

an ordinary chap. I tell you, Charles, the truth about 

married life is it’s too damned pure for just a human being 

like me. I haven’t been myself, except in spurts, since I 

was a bachelor kicking round. Not that I’m objecting to 

the purity of the home. On the contrary, I'm hot for it. 

It s like religion and all those kind of things. It’s necessary 

for the women and the children—for the welfare of society. 

But a man must have his cigar and his drink—and his latch 
kev.” 


His eyes twinkled and the end of his nose twitched. 
His eyes and his nose suggested a pig’s, but not repulsively, 
because both eyes and nose, the one hardly less than the 
other, were of the humorous cast—the ferocity and greedi¬ 
ness of the appetites almost neutralized by the good- 
natured content of the whole animal. He glahced at 

flvint° C i k H° r appr °™ L Murdock was gazing out into the 
flying landscape. There was nothing in his face to en- 

f u Berkeley ’ in the habit of Ending 
•what he sought, felt encouraged. 5 

deseree ^ d °'!’ n on me — and probably I 

1 J-‘ * 

well-dressed ^ 

noncommittal look no hint of vorrlirt* ° f glvmg P eo P le a 
Berkeley rrinr - d •• T L d,Ct ° ne Way or the other - 
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“ Well that's what the women think. Do you suppose 
I don't know it ? They might still get up real enthusiasm 
for you.” He inventoried Murdock’s attractive exterior 
with one quick glance of good-humoured envy. ” You’re 
like a boy just out of college, now that your moustache is 

oft. While I- Look at the roll of fat under my chin 

and at the back of my head : look at my bald poll and the 
tufts of gray hair in my ears and nose.” Berkeley laughed 
cheerily. “ I never was a beauty. I ve small doubt 
in fact I'm sure —she married me more for a home than 
because she took a shine to my looks. But what do I care . 

I got her, didn’t I ? ” , , 

“ A sensible man wants to love a woman, he proceeded, 

“ but he don't want love from her. Love means jealousy, 

hanging on when a man wants to go. It means scenes and 

tears and no end of sloppy gush. 

“That sounds like good business sense, commented 

Murdock He was not certain whether he was more re¬ 
pelled or more roused to envy by his friend and partner s 

Vi< “'l never could see why men don’t apply common sense 
to their relations with women just as they do to business, 
Dursued Berkeley. “ What the world needs is to be got 
on a sound business basis, and all this silly slush of senti¬ 
ment done away with. I want friends who d° something 
fnr mp in exchange for what I do for them. One anci 
take'_that’s the right basis. I never yet saw a sentimental 

rethr g n to 10 n n oS g . 5 But y a.l g this isn't 

Question Don’t be so damn secretive. \ou neednt be 

afraid you’ll shock »i*. Tell me what you re going to 
airaia y rus h back to business. You 

don’t care mucMor tends or for the ladies. God bless 'em 

looked sombre. 

and his tone was somberer. 

“That’s where you get your happiness. „ r 

“ Occupation,” corrected Murdock ^usquely. J 
not looking for happiness. Happiness is like that O 
you rail against. ( It’s hard to get. impossible to * ' 

That g depends on what you mean by happiness. ^ ou 
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don’t include my kind. I intend to get and to keep myself 
in A-l physical condition—lots of fresh air and exercise, 
little food, less drink, no excesses. I’ll treat my five senses 
like so many valuable workmen that you can't replace— 
work 'em up to capacity, but see that they have plenty of 
rest and recuperation. I’ll live thirty years yet—thirty 
good years, for I’m only fifty-five." 

" Probably," said Murdock. With an expression far 
from flattering he studied the sybarite, now absorbed in the 
dreams he had conjured. Berkeley was one of those rich 
voluptuaries who note and keenly enjoy every item of the 
luxury' and comfort and consideration their riches give 
them. As he smoked he looked with shining eyes at the 
costly cigar, enjoying its colour, its fine unbroken ash ; 
and each time he put it to his mouth he tasted it, rolling 
it over his thick moist lips. There is an animalism self- 
delighted and self-unconscious that has a certain fasci¬ 
nation. Such was Berkeley’s ; and Murdock would no 
more have condemned him than he would have condemned 
a pig. 


11 


III 

A GOOD WOMAN. BUT- 


»# 


He was descending at the side door from the auto that 
brought him from the station when his son, on the porch 

" is sn h d y M at i Cr r , Y ° Ur moustache is off P !°" Ch ' 

covering £ , 0 * MUrd ° Ck ' ,cehn S his % - * i»t dis- 
"Look at his lip, mother!" cried Charley as Sonhv 

on her face Her ill f,tr S a hl ° 1 y unbecoming shine 

cut t^tT pu ,S r SWlT 0 so bad >y 

lack of symmetry grotesque to W haVe made her 

> bforesque to unaccustomed eyes. The 
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only feature of her toilet not unattractive was her shoes. 
She was extremely proud of her feet, as indeed she had 
reason to be. And she always wore boots or shoes or slip¬ 
pers worthy of them. But usually, as now, her feet 'were 
hidden by the bottom of a dowdy skirt. She fixed a dis- 
aporoving gaze upon her husband s shaven lip. 

* What did you do that for ? " she demanded. ^ 

“I’ve often intended to shave it, as I never liked it, 
said he. “But I’ve always been too busy—in too big a 

rush to get through and away.” . „ Tf 

“ Now, you look younger than ever, cried Charley. it 

I were mother, I’d keep an eye on yom , 

“ Where did you learn to talk so low ? said his mother 

severely. “ You never heard that kind at home.” 

“ Mother—mother ! ” exclaimed her som exasperated. 
“ Haven't you got any sense of humour ? ” 

But Sophy was moodily eying his father, who was givin 0 
orders to the chauffeur. The boy went into the house 
“ What were you doing in New York so long . 
demanded, when her husband returned to her. 

“ I’ve been gone only about a month, was his reply in a 

I^nted to go,” she went on. But you said ltd 

simply be a case of there and back. 

“ You told me nothing about wanting to go If you 
wish to go to New York, why don t you ? What s to 

^YoVknow I couldn’t, without you. I wouldn’t give 

people cause to talk.” , ,, • i 

“I think your reputation would weather it, said ne, 

with intent of peasantry. _ insult me , Xaunt 

me H because I’ve^acrificed myself to 

But the unconscious Murdock busied hunself 
the dust coat he had worn in the auto. As he took it on, u 
revealed a new suit of travelling tweeds of far more youth¬ 
ful cut and style than he had ever worn before ; and, instea 

of the famihar -6 four-in-hand tie of .some 

tern, there fluttered before his wife s wide, wrathful e>es 
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bright butterfly of summer silk. At the effect of his new 
finely upon her he flushed ; the flush spread as he grew 
angry at himself for showing embarrassment, angry at her 
for having the unexpected shrewdness to penetrate the 
reasons for this blossoming out—reasons he was not ad¬ 
mitting to himself. 

“ I knew it ! ” she exclaimed. " I’ve had a presentiment 
all the time you’ve been away. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Charles Murdock—for the children’s sake even 
if you haven’t any regard for my feelings.” 

“ What now ? ” cried he. 


” To come back home, dressed like a boy that’s running 
round with the girls. You, a settled married man, with 
grown children.” 

” Sophy, what is the matter ? ” he demanded ; for he 
now realized that she was stirred to the depths. 

" It’s for me to ask what’s come over you,” retorted she. 
" I thought,” she sneered, "you had sense enough to be 
sober and dignified, as you should be at your time of life.” 

He felt apologetic before her fury, felt he must try to 
calm her. " Sophy, don’t you think we’d be making a 
mistake to let ourselves grow"old before there’s any necessity 
for it ? The world has ch&nged. When we were children, 
people looked on themselves as ' out of it 1 and on the way 
to old age long before they were forty. That isn’t the way 
no wad a vs-” 

“ I’ve got no liking for foolishness,” she cut in. " We’re 
grown-up people. I, for one, don’t propose to make a fool 
of mysell by trying to act otherwise. When I was a child 
as the apostle says, I acted like a child. But now/hat I’m 
grown, I've put away childish things.” 

lhats all very well,” replied he persuasively. "But 
its not what I m talking about. I’m simply saying it’s 
not dignity but a very unwise kind of laziness to give up 

stupid—^-” rt reacts and makes one sodden and 

Y° u ‘ hil > k your wife sodden and stupid, do 
? u h6 , aVy face ' vas red with rage ; her eves 

andttupid r'" fUry tha ‘ WaS Very h ^ d - " Sodden 

cowed ’her^ivto T 

Chaney or Norma addressed him dhectfy ^Sid 
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venture even to glance at him. After dinner he retired to 
the library again, not to reappear until eleven o clock. She 
was still in the sitting room, though it was an hour past 
her bedtime. He had been looking at her several minutes, 
as she sat humped up and reading a novel, before she 

realized that he was in the room. .. .. 

"Are you ready to go to bed ? ” said she, laying aside the 

“ Yes," he replied, and opened the door for her to pass 

°”wken they were in the dressing room they used in com¬ 
mon she by way of overture toward resuming their ordmaiy 
relations be^an crossly. "I had to wait for you. It disturbs 
me when you come to bed after I do. 

-You spoke of this the other day,” said he. A long 
cause then he added : “You know, I once suggested we d 
be more comfortable with separate dressing and sleepin 0 

r °-Ttaow you did,” snapped she. " And I told you what 
I thou eh t of it. I wasn’t brought up with such immoral 
ideL Husband and wife are one flesh. They belong 

together." 

Whe/she^viln bed, and he about ready to join her, 
he^went toward the windows. " Don’t touch those win- 

d0 ^The Cr room S s C so clo^T can^ardly' stand it now," he 

^"Not a thought for me ! " railed she. " Never a thought 
for me. It’s the open windows that have been givmg i 

the neuralgia.” . . „ 

- How can then, what'd you care, 

“ ■■ Z, wed—very 1 well‘^interrupted he. " The windows 

Sta men U thl Ughts were out, she tossed and turned irritably. 
mo“e awlke than when she was up and dressed. Dn 

Schulze had once told her that ml“L^ca^chcs neu- 
.purely physical reason to account for her headacnM, ^ 
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“ the blues ” by day, and drives sleep from the eyes at 
night. But she disdained this unspiritual explanation. 
And now it was her husband only, the anxieties he was 
causing her, that made her thus miserably wakeful. She 
told herself that while he was away in New York somebody 
.—"probably that low Tom Berkeley, perhaps some 
woman ”—had filled him with silliness and wickedness. 
“ I couldn’t go with him. I’ve got the house and the chil¬ 
dren to look after—and my health poor from all my toiling 
and slaving.” In fact, she had had servants to wait upon 
her all her married life, had done no toiling, much less slav¬ 
ing. But ” toiling and slaving ” was one of her pet phrases. 
Sophy had made not only herself but also her family, and 
the people of Saint X.[generally, believe that she had *' toiled 
and slaved ” by saying it frequently and with plaintive 
meekness. " Husbands,” ran on the gloomy current of her 
wakeful night thoughts, “ ought never to be allowed to go 
away without their wives. Men are so weak and coarse. 
Now, here lie’s come home, a moral wreck.” 

While she tossed and fretted and raged he lay beside her 
motionless, but as far from sleep as she. He had trained 
himself to dismiss at will any disagreeable subject when 
revolving it would avail nothing. But that night he could 
not dismiss the odour from her hair. She never washed it 
while one of her spells was on. He lay as near his edge of 
the bed as he could. With the windows tight closed the 
air was so close that in ordinary circumstances he would 
soon have been stupefied into a semblance of slumber. But 
every time she twisted or turned there arose from her mop 
of hair that strong, sour, sickening odour to rouse his nerves 
from on-creeping stupor, to sting them till they quivered 

'' Go °d God !'' he muttered, "surely a little soap and 
water wouldn t kill her ! 

If he had not quarrelled with her that afternoon he would 
have risen up and passed the night on the sofa down in his 
!l b S f As . 11 was * h . e stiffened his nerves and lay quiet 

„ ?, he f +4 to ° g ° od for me - anyway,” said he to himself 

I m getting to be a lacker and a crank like all idlers I 
inust ( go to work again or I don’t know where I’ll 

effect’ 

woman, but it does seemto at & £*£ 
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now and then, and risk neuralgia. It can’t be much worse 
than this.” 


11 


IV 

MY LIFE’S OVER ” 


He waited until her breathing assured him he was free ; 
then he stealthily rose and went into the dressing-room, 
softly closing the door between. Wrapped in a bath robe, 
and covered with an afghan, he got a few hours sleep on 
the little lounge there near an open window. When she 
awoke it was nearly nine o’clock ; as he was very regular 
she knew he had been gone since half past seven. We arc 
all surprised to find our troubles with us after a sleep ; 
Sophy was not an exception. In addition to her mental 
or moral woes there was now a fierce headache. Also, a 
sciatic pain was stabbing at her left side. “ He’ll be the 
death of me,” she moaned. " After the life I’ve led I vc 
not got much endurance left.” She rang for Katy, and 
said to her : “ I don’t want any breakfast. I couldn t 

swallow a mouthful.” 

Katy was prepared for this, and had her habitual answer 
ready “ Oh but you must eat something, Mrs. Murdock, 
urged she ” You know it’s mighty bad to begin the day 
on an empty stomach. I’ll just go down and have the cook 
fix you up something tempting and tasty. 

•• Well I’ll do my best,” conceded Sophy, speaking, and 
feeling, as if she were doing Katy a favour. “ I do believe 
coffee is bad for me. You might bring me chocolate with 

a little whipped cream. 

“ Cream’s very nourishing. They ve 8 ot SQme nice 

sausages—very light and small. 

“ j us t one, Katy. And maybe I could eat a few com 

cakes if they’re crisp and thin. . , 

While Katy was gone Mrs. Murdock lay motionless, 

hoping to allay the throbbing m her head. Thank God 
said she “ I've got a good digestion. I don t know \\ hat d 
become of me if I couldn’t eat enough to keep up my 

When Katy appeared with the breakfast tray she at once 
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lelt a little better. The odour from it was most stimulating. 
She sat up in bed, put both the pillows behind her. The 
big oily coil into which her hair had been done for the night 
was loose and threatening to fall. She took it down and 
rolled it. “I think we’ll have to wash my hair soon 
Katy,” said she. “ It’s getting so it’ll hardly stay up. 
What a trouble long hair is ! Now—put the tray on my 
lap. Why, you’ve brought three sausages.” 

” There’s really nothing to 'em, Mrs. Murdock. They 
just melt away. And you mustn’t starve yourself, you 

know.” 

Sophy fell to. ate all the sausages, all the cakes, drank 
two cups of the chocolate with whipped cream. Katy 
begged to be allowed to bring more. But Sophy resisted. 
” No, I guess I’d better not. It’s only three hours till 
lunch, and I think I’ve taken enough to stay me.” 

“ And you do feel better, don’t you, ma’am ? ” 

“ Very much,” replied Sophy. "I’ll just he here a few 
moments, and then I think I’ll be strong enough to get up 
and dress.” 

Katy took away the tray. When she returned Sophy 
was groaning. " It’s come back ! ” she cried. “ My head 
feels as if it’d burst, and the pain in my heart is frightful. 
I’m afraid I oughtn’t to have eaten.” 

"Oh, you’d have been much worse if you hadn't, ma’am. 
Taking a little nourishing food could never do a body any 
harm.” 

" Dr. Schulze says food’s poison when the system isn’t 
in condition to receive it.” 

" I'm surprised at your paying attention to that crank,” 
said Katy. 

" I feel—dreadful! ” moaned Sophy. " But it can’t be 
the breakfast, for my digestion is all right. No, it’s all my 
—my worries. Let me have the hand-glass.” 

“I’ll pull down the shades and put hot water on your 
head,” pleaded the maid. 

" The glass first,” insisted Sophy. 

Katy went into the dressing-room for it—most reluct¬ 
antly, as her mistress was looking her worst. Instead of 
dropping the glass in horror Sophy gazed long and eam- 

es , tly ; . ™° n l0 ?. k bad - don’t I ? ” said she. But Katy was 
silent. Still I m showing that I’m not well,” continued 
bophv. And what wonder that I ain’t.” 
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“ Yes, indeed—with all the work and worry you have, 

Sophy sighed. " You don’t know half—not half, she 
said with gloomy mystery. 

“ Take the glass away and bnng the hot water. I U 
not get up till I feel better. I think I’m having a chill—and 

li6fi(i * 9 

When the headache was quieted somewhat by the powder, 
she felt that, in a way. this illness was not inopportune. 
She could put it to use in bringing round her wayward 
husband. With Charley, and Blagden, his former chief 
secretary, whom he had retained as private secretary, he was 
about to go away on a shooting trip ; her time was short 
Tears he could withstand. Reproaches and entreaties had 
no effect But before illness he was always soft. She 
waited in confidence, not leaving her bedroom scarcely 
leaving the bed, neglecting her toilet even more than usual 

the sbcth momingfso^after she had had . Katy prop 

he hadhaSat daybreak. " Have you had the doc- 
tor ? ” he asked abruptly, his tone a shadow pietence o 

gruffness, his eyes full of pity and pam* _, tisfact i on 
She turned her face away to conceal her satisfaction. 

She shook her head and sighed. 

matToes it matter 1 T’ ’’ she muttered. » Nobody cares 

**KiSr- Sat. «-«. - 

““tSS hii wii •»*; “ ““ c i"lv°£ 

je pane ” she continued mournfully. Men care oni> i 
fheshness,” moaned she. " Gratitude and duty and respect 

desperate measures to restore him to sense of her due. 
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went to the telephone in the dressing-room, presently to 
return with : " Schulze wants to know whether you’ve 
had any breakfast.” 

“No,” replied she, adding reproachfully, “how could 
I, sick as I am ? I just forced down some oatmeal and 
cream and a cup of coffee.” 

Murdock was gone longer. When he reappeared, he said 
indignantly : “ He won’t come. He says you must come 
to him.” 


Her eyes flashed and she sat up in bed energetically. 
“ Why didn’t you tell him how ill I was ? ” 

“ I told him you couldn’t raise your head off the pillow.” 
Sophy hastily sank back. “ Then,” continued Murdock, 
in spite of himself less indignantly, “ when I told him what 
you said about breakfast, he said : * If that didn’t kill her, 
it won’t hurt her to come to me,’ and he rang off. And 
when I got his office again his daughter said he was too busy 
to come to the ’phone.” 

Mrs. Murdock’s eyes were sparkling. The appalling 
yellowish pallor of her skin was overlaid with 1 the red of 
anger. “ And the worst of it is, we’re at the mercy of that 
brute ! ” she cried. “ Here, I may be dying for all he 
knows, and he refuses to come ! ” 

“ It’s useless to offer him an extra fee.” 

’’ Worse than useless.” retorted she. 

“We can get another doctor. There’s his daughter 
young Mrs. Ranger.” ' 


“ What do you take me for ? Do you think I’d let ; 
woman touch me ? The women, the good-looking ones 

™ n - ?? ut / J know "’omen. They can’t lean 
anything. She collapsed into sullen tears. “ No I’] 

nsk my life and dress and go to him. The brute ! ” ’ 

tlme Murdoc k was seeing that her illness coul. 
not be so serious as he had imagined. “ I guess there’ 

nothing e se to be done,” said he concealing his suspicio- 

kffLr toTo C to a r ar « nCC °J dee P S h 

ieit ner, to go to his affairs down town. 
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SOPHY SEEKS A CONFESSOR 

In the course of an hour Sophy descended to her victoria 
to be driven to Dr. Schulze’s trim little house. 

She made an astonishingly good appearance as she sat 
in her carriage in state. But Sophy was always careful of 
appearances None but her own family, the servants and 
occasionally by accident one of the tradespeople, ever saw 
her as she was. She took the only vacant chair in the long 
line ranged against the wall of the waiting-room ; she noted 
that, save herself, the most important person in that motley 

k h^r/full three q-rtem of an^ur 
before her turn came. At last she was shown into Schulze 

^So you managed to get here alive, ’ he began <( 
"And that’s about all,” replied she piteously. I'e 
been ill for the past six weeks. There s a pam in my 
" Put out your tongue, he interrupted. 

She out it out Having thus at a stroke reduced her to 

head back and, without moving nearer .her inspected < k1 f, 
^‘stop T” e c n omma I nd k ed° f the oKan sharply, ” The last 

“Topi? *&?%£** " * day '" ShS 

replied feebly. 

“ What kind of meals ? ^ 

" You said simple meals. ^ 

" I did. And what else ? 

:! “3K3ESSS l »» 

"-yTUhat was it, doctor,” said Sophy humbly. 

" Well ? ” 

" I—I—did it." 

" Until you felt all right again. 
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And the 


" My appetite came back.” 

“ \jm—urn,” he exclaimed contemptuously. 

walk ? ” „ 

“ I take a drive almost every day. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that while we’re all moving toward 
death, those who walked there arrived long after those 


who drove ? ” „ „ ,, . , -o , 

“ You told me not to drive, if I could help it. But - 

doctor, it’s impossible for a woman of my physique - 
“ And what are you doing with such a physique . 
demanded he. “ Didn’t I tell you that fat was a disease ? 
Didn’t I warn you that if you let that disease run a few yearn 
longer, you’d be a shapeless mass before you were forty ? ” 
“ I wanted to see you about that, too,” she said hastily. 
She coloured. *' I suppose you think I’m vain and set on 

foolishness that doesn’t belong to my time of life-” 

“ Nonsense ! ” he interjected. ” You're a young woman. 
You’ve been letting yourself go to rack and ruin. That’s 
the way with human beings. Give them a chance at luxury, 
and they act like a cow in a com patch.” 

“ Now, doctor ! ” she pleaded. “ You’re unjust. It 
runs in our family to lose our looks and get fat young.” 

“ Then it runs, in your family to lazy about and eat 
enough at each meal to choke them up for a week.” 

" Well, anyhow,” she interrupted sullenly, " I want to 
get thin—or, at least, thinner.” 

” One sensible meal a day, and a ten-mile walk— regularly .” 
” But I want to get thinner right away. I must— 
must ! ” she exclaimed. 

" It can’t be done.” 

” I know there’s some medicine I could take-” 

“I’m a healer, not a murderer. Any medicine you 
took to make you thin would shorten your life.” 

Sophy began to sob. " I don’t care if it does,” she 
cried hysterically. “ I can’t live on. this way—I—I—I’m 
losing my husband. He’s trying to pretend he’s a young 
man and is looking about. He don’t admire stout women 
—I always knew it, but I couldn’t help being stout. Be¬ 
sides, it’s his duty to love me, his wedded wife, the mother 
of his children.” 

“ O no meal a day; ten miles regularly." 

" Yes—yes—I’ll even do that,” cried she. "Oh, my 
God, doctor! \ou don't know how I’m suffering. Not 
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the ohvsical pain-that's nothing. But can't you appre- 

mtnTiterLVttrgooTwomcJ™ treated by their 
husbands ? He never cared anything for me except for y 

madam, he said. PP° in a bakeshop windovr. 

^WrthTone that^looked best, wouldn't you ? " 

^Ar^vou Listening? ” he demanded severely. 

“ Yes," she said, gathering herself together. 

“ Wouldn’t you ? ” 

"Yes,” she muttered. „ man wants a wife . 

hlme e he finds it's not good bread, findsttatthe brown, 

^n m a°good a wife to him. I've made him a 

^Y^v'e made yourself^"llre 
tientlv “ Don’t cant, madam—at least noi 

P0 “ ZrttZ C "-—her°eyes’’dropped ” as long 

him in your 1 9® ks T^ l ® n hile and you deserve no credit, 
were a wife to him for a » , husband. And then 

He was, no doubt, an equally good int0 that. 

you got lazy and indolent- I *> 

What next ?” „ ventu rcd hesitatingly. 

" 5h-"r^ildren 1 YOU didn't want them, I 

suppose ? ’* 

She was silent. „ 

“ He didn’t insist on it . 

Silence. , . Unn >• 

“ No claim on him there, then._ m 

“ But I’ve been a good mothe hired 

" You mean you've superintended the m 
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for them. No cant, please. Let’s get to the bottom of 
this. Have you been a companion to him in any way ? " 

“ It isn't my fault that I’m not clever," she urged. " He 
didn’t man*}' me for brains, anyhow. A man never 
does.” 

" Of course not. But there’s something between a blue 
stocking and a blockhead, isn’t there ? And if you’re stupid, 
whose fault is it but yours ? Lazy, madam, lazy ! You 
took him for granted. It’s lucky for you that, when it 
came to paying the bills, he didn’t take it for granted 
they’d be paid somehow.” 

" But I’ve toiled and slaved-” 


Schulze halted her with that irritating finger. “ You’ve 
always had servants. When your husband had all the 
real work and worry, how comes it that he’s still young, and 

you’re-” He waved his hand toward her as if she 

were an exhibit. 

“ You don’t understand,” she cried angrily. “ You put 
everything on a low plane,” she went on. ” You don’t 

make any allowances for the sacred relationship of husband 
and wife, of-” 


'Perhaps if you’d made less allowances for the sacred 
side of life and devoted more attention to the practical side 

you’d not be consulting me. Now, tell me. what have 
you really done for him ? ” 

" But what has he done for me?” 

That s not the question. Let him take care of his 
own virtues and sms. What we want is to find out how 
you are to get well. And the first thing is to find the disease 

X„ r e ; not his. He rapped the fingers of his 
right hand irritatingly upon the knuckles of his left hand 
Do you love him ? ” he asked abruptly. 

Her eyes dropped. " Of couree,” she said. 

You mean you don’t.” 

fessedT 1 " eVer d ‘ d understand h ™ very well.” she con- 

.. >° u P ro !> a t>ly never thought much about him ” 
van£” n W!Utillg on - We ' ve always had ser- 

So he didn’t even get that ' ” 

a wlfil^Vrwe'SdnT^ 1 ’’ fi ^ " But after 

about.” ’ t seem to have much to talk 
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“ If you don’t love him, what’s your objection to losing 

She gazed at him in amazement. Why, lies my 
husband ! ” she exclaimed. 

Schulze lay back in his chair to laugh. And what 

the devil does that mean ? ” he demanded. 

“ Oh, I know you have no respect for religion—or any¬ 
thing sacred,” retorted she. 

" Sacred be—damned. Let’s talk sense. Is it money 

or just dog-in-the-manger vanity ? 

“What do you mean ? ” she asked indignantly. 

Sophy Murdock had had a moment of restlessness or 

resentment now and then, as Dr. Schu ze s < l u ^ 1 
comments cut sudden and deep into some particuUrly 
sensitive part of her vanity. Sophy had the usual feminine 
reverence for medical learning, and the feminine love of the 
confessor, to boot. With non-Catholic women «« doctor, 
as a rule supplies the universal longing for a secure con 
dant. But her vanity, sore through and through began 
now fiercely to resent this insulting and heartless atti 
tude toward her woes, physical and mental. 

“ You are no gentleman,” she said haughtily, nsi g g • 
“I hope not ” replied Schulze. “ Good-morning ma¬ 
dam.” And click went the spring lock of the door into the 

ha SoDhv lingered— that sharp click of dismissal struck 
terrofto her heart. "lama sick, a very sickwoman she 
wailed. "You have taken advantage of my illness 

111 Schulze,' 'reading her like an open bof .^aw^hatjris 

“t^nUtMck vanhi g es. V madam, hut to sick 

“y Aung P**: and pretencjfave 

m P ercy a on me - Say what you pleas. Only tell me how I 

can make myself attractive to m> iu moving. It 

Her voice, naturally sweet, cou O Schulze’s 

was moving now—and her soft, azure ey * • knew it 

tender heart responded to her sincerity. Bu-he [ knew 

would be fatal to let her see how she £*&***£ 
With face very rosy and eyes blinking, h b 
rising to close the door of exit. 
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“ I know I don’t love my husband,” she sobbed. ” How 
can you love anybody you don’t understand ? I’m not 
interested in what he talks about, and he don’t listen when 
I talk. I don’t even love my children as I used to, since 
they’ve grown up and got so much smarter than me. But 
I’m proud of liim, and it’d kill me to lose him to some other 
woman. . . . Don’t you think I've got any rights over 
him at all ? ” 

“ It’s hardly a question of your rights,” replied Schulze. 
“ That’s something for the courts. It’s a question of what 
you can make him glad and eager to give you.” 

“ That’s it, that's it ! ” she assented. “ I’ll do anything 
you say.” 

He looked at her pityingly, dubiously. “ You’ll have 
to change your whole course of life. You and your husband 
have reached the perilous period of married life among the 
well-to-do. Things aren’t as they used to be—the husband 
and wife working together, growing old together.” 

" I’ll do anything you say— anything ! ” she repeated. 

” I doubt it—frankly,” said he. “ But I’ll tell you 
what to do. Rouse yourself. Take an interest in things— 
in helping those about you. Make your house your own, 
instead of a mere hotel with your housekeeper as manager.” 

” You’re a young woman,” Schulze went on. ” You are 

still intact, despite your efforts to ruin your health and 

looks. Behave yourself, and you’ll soon be all right. 

Stop stuffing yourself. How can your brain work when 

it’s steeped in the gases of undigested food ? How can 

your body be active and beautiful when it’s staggering and 

sagging under the load of rubbish you thrust into it three 

times a day—with often a fourth meal at night when the 

gnawing of ptomaines makes you have the sensation of 
hunger ? ” 

That’s getting to be my besetting sin—my appetite ” 
moaned Sophy. 

If you had cared as much for vour husband’s love as 
you ve cared for pies and cake and candy, you'd not be 
sitting there, weeping over your sorrows.” 

, J ust wnte . down - won,t you, please, exactly what— 
and how much and when-I must eat, in order to get 


humr Y ° U f m fare by mail. Don’ 

hump down m a chair after meals. Stand and walk abou 
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for half an hour to an hour. Then, there’s the exercise. 
Ten miles a day—ten real miles, every day, at the same 

^"But I can't begin with ten miles,” she pleaded. 

“No, I suppose not. Three miles the first week, five 
the second, ten the third. If your husband had taken as 
poor care of his property—if your maid took as poor care 
of your dresses, as you’ve taken of your good looks— 

“ And you guarantee a cure ? \ou know my heart is 

n °" fknow nothing of the kind. You haven’t yet quite 
suffocated your heart with fat. Heart disease ! Schu ze 
snorted “ Not one person in a million lives beyond child¬ 
hood if born with a weak heart. Yes. I’ll guarantee to- 
thin you down —if you follow my advice exactly for one 

^ “ I’ll follow your advice, never fear,” she said, cheerful 
and grateful. '“Doctor, you have raised me from the 

^ 6 “ I’ve told you how to raise yourself from the dead,’ he 

replied. . ,, 

" And I’ve got sense enough to see it. 



* i 


WHO’S MISS RAEBURN ? 


»» 


MURDOCK had been gone a month ; and stiJJ-Sophy had 
, , 'tv* nr-f* arp alwavs a hundred reasons, excellent 

his"departure had bought as it stood, furnished throughout. 

pious ? 
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"The Lord clearly intended me to be large," she re¬ 
flected. Were not Old Testament and New full of denun¬ 
ciations of vanity ? As for health, she decided that the 
patent-pill advertisements were right, that her trouble 
was altogether nerves. 

So she definitely abandoned what she soon saw was a 
sinful impulse to transfer her trust from her God to Doctor 
Schulze. 

When Murdock and his son returned, brown and hearty 
and looking like elder brother and younger, they found the 
family established in the Eyrie. Norma was fresh and 
full of enthusiasm ; Sophy was haggard, more ample than 
ever, and completely worn out. As Blagden, before whom 
she always to a certain extent kept up appearances, had 
not come back with her husband and her son, she received 
them in the loosest and laziest of negligees, her poor health 
being the sufficient excuse. Murdock's expression, at 
sight of her, was interesting and significant. The kiss 
which the occasion demanded he gave, not in the usual 
half-absent, altogether perfunctory way, but with height¬ 
ened colour and a sort of boyish timidity. He noted the 
signs of ill-health with a solicitude that was exaggerated 
but sincere. 


" You’ve been working too hard. Sophy ! ” he exclaimed. 

"Yes, indeed. You don’t look at all fit,” chimed in 
young Charles. " Your colour’s something awful, mother." 

Sophy, dismayed by her first glance at her young, hand¬ 
some husband, clear of eye and skin and in perfect health, 
had shrunk sudenly within herself. At her son’s tactless 
remark, she reddened and her eves sparkled. But she was 
too depressed for more than a mere flash-in-the-pan ; the 
contrast between her husband and herself made hitherto 
sustaining vanity slink away like the treacherous coward 
that it is He s worse steeped than ever in sin and folly 
and worldliness, she said to herself-which was her wav 
of beginning to clear herself of responsibility for what 
instinct warned her might happen. 

Murdock was overwhelmed with remorse ; for he felt that 
jvhile he had been away enjoying himself, Sophy had been 

S Tf Cr th f many additional burdens his yielding to 
Ins daughter s pleading had placed upon her. "I thought 

there d be nothing to do but move," said he. He turned 

reproachful,/ upon abashed Norma: "You ou-ht to 
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have taken at least part of the work and worry off your 
mother’s shoulders.” 

The girl hung her head. " Nonna has been very good, 
Sophy hastened to say, magnanimously. “ She has done 
all she could, and it was a great deal. But of course she s 
a mere child, and most of the heavy work I had to do 
myself.” Mrs. Murdock gave the martyr's sigh then added 
with human peevishness : " I knew how it d be. That 

was why I was against taking the house. 

“ Well rather! ” exclaimed young Charles, gazing 
delightedly round the handsome, spacious general sitting- 
room, with its cheerful colouring in furniture, woodwork, 
and brocaded silk walls. ” This is something like ! My, 

bU ‘ Wait’tlll^yo’u*see*the rest of the house,” cried Norma. 

" 'theCe'to the Eyrie, Norma, for the first 

time invested with authority, had had a clash with the 

Jmusekeeper Mrs. Theron. That lady had presumed 

too far upon her ” pull ” with Mrs. Murdock, had lost the 

battle and her place. “ I am housekeeper now, said 

Norma to her father, with a great air , Smee she ha won 

Joe, a splendid catch and a really grown-up man her ow 

opinion of herself, riever small, had 

"Yes” said Sophy complacently. I decided ^orma 

must be trained in housekeeping^ I don’t approveof the 

way girls are brought up nowadays. So X m gmn„ her 

le "Tm glad Mrs. Theron has gone," said Charles Junior. 
•• The way she did bootlick mother was something sicken 

in Murdock turned to his daughter. ” And Joe-how's 

he No™ h a e 's a tce was instantly, radiant. " The same”- 

^Murdock ^troke'd'lier’hahamikissedher. "I bet Charley 

a "mo^'l' J ?hougM d him 0 , such S a muff?” grumbled 
Chariev ” Now if you were like Miss Raeburn, I could 

excused giving up all that fan to’^TonC J *£ 
for a stay-at-home, a house cat a E.rl hat w^t^^ 
violent exercise because, when she stops, 
change to fat- 
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Norma forgot her dignity of housekeeper and engaged 
young lady, sprang at him and fell to mussing his hair. 
“You know entirely too much, Charley boy,” she cried. 
“ Who’s Miss Raeburn ? ” 

" Ask your father,” replied Charley mischievously, as 
he pushed her away. “ Tell what a crack-a-jack she is, 
pop—elder brother, I should say.” 

The “ elder brother ” flushed guiltily ; he knew his wife’s 
gaze was suspiciously on him. But he said carelessly 
enough, “ We met Miss Raeburn in the woods. One day, 
when Blagden and I were at a distance, Charley here missed 
a cornered grizzly and it closed in on him. She stopped 
it with a long-range shot.” 

“ Who she, Charley ? ” asked Sophy, like a sentinel 
who has heard a suspicious sound. 

“The finest ever! A peach, but a brick, too. Ask 
Blagden, when he comes. My, what eyes ! They go 
straight through you. And no nonsense from her else 
I’d marry her in a minute, if she’d have me.” 

“ But who is she ? ” demanded Sophy. 

“I'm telling you who she is,” retorted Charley. “ She 
came up there with a maid-” 

“ Came from where ? ” 


New York, I guess. With a maid and a patent tent 
like a palace, and a complete outfit for the easy life. She 
wore as many veils as Norma does, and took no end of care 
of her hair and skin. And my, what hair ! Do you re¬ 
member brother. the morning you and Blagden caught her 
drying it—up among the rocks > ” b 

Murdock seemed not to hear. Sophy’s hands, in her 
la p, were trembling and fluttering viciously. 

Isaak stung to a standstill." r ° d and ° ld 

cated t voke dS ~ bOW and «*» Sophy, in a suflo- 


onL S b°uf t d h? maid y" '' er SO "i " And she had no chape 
daughter yet.” ' may lave to receive her as yoi 

have tried "i . £* mother ' she wouI 

aU - ge the subject. But she was absorbed i 
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her brother’s narrative. “ Pretty ? ” asked she, a little 
jealously. “ Really pretty ? ” 

“ Pop and secretary thought so the minute we saw her, 
and I didn’t. But he and Blagden were right. She looks 
—well, different. You can’t forget her eyes.” 

Both Norma and Charley startled and stared open- 
mouthed as Sophy burst out at her husband : ‘ ‘ \\ hat 
kind of a person is this, anyway ? ” 

The children’s eyes turned from their mother to their 
father. He, suddenly cool and self-possessed, elevated his 
eyebrows in indifference. ” How could anybody add to 
what the boy has told you ? Come along, Norma, 'and 
show me the house. I want to see what your mother and 
you have done.” 

“ You can’t put me off, this way ! ” cried Sophy. I ve 
the right to know the kind of people you’ve been allowing 

my boy to associate with.” 

Murdock frowned, froze. " I don’t think the boy came 
to any harm,” he said curtly. “I know nothing about her, 
beyond what he has told you.’ 

“ Where does she come from ? ” 


I i 


t < 


Really, she didn't say.” 

Yet you saw a good deal of her • #f 

Well, we did go in bathing with her a few times, put 
in Charley, with intent to aggravate the situation whose 
seriousness he did not in the least appreciate. And she 
taught me how to swim overhand that is, she and I taug 1 
the governor.” Then, seeing in his mother’s countenance 
that the joke was coming on splendidly, he added . We 
got Blagden to tell her we were brothers, and didn t unde¬ 
ceive her till the last day.” , , , 

“ Is this true ? ” demanded Sophy of her husband. 

“ Why not ? ” said he indifferently. 

“ The governor made me tell her, the boy went on. 
“ I will say that for him. And, my eye 1 How queer she 
did act when I gave the snap away. Come to think of it, 
brother, you must have made quite a hit with hen 
Murdock laughed easily. ” That's modest of you, said 


he 

“ How long were you with this person ? ” demanded 

Sophy of her husband. , 

“ Every day for six weeks,” answered Mmrfock 
“ And I guess we’d have been with her yet, if she hadn t 
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left us,” said Charley. “ She went to join her sister at 
Lake Minnetonka.” 

Sophy’s expression became so terrible that even Charley 
was alarmed. “ I never heard the like—never ! ” exclaimed 
she, when she recovered power of speech. “ I don’t know 
what to say or think.” 

" Really ? ” said Murdock coldly. And his look checked 
her. He addressed his daughter. “ Come, Norma. Let’s 
look through the house.” Both the children, after fright¬ 
ened wondering glances at their mother, followed him from 
the room. 

His silence, as he revolved his new ideas, with their far- 
reaching implications, made his daughter more and more 
uneasy. “ You don’t like it ? ” she said at last, disconso¬ 
lately. " And I took such pains to try to please you ! ’* 

His face instantly reassured her, and more. “ You’re 
a genius,” he replied. “ Joe is getting a great deal better 
bargain than he dreams.” 

“ That’s right, Nonna,” endorsed Charley with enthu¬ 
siasm. " You begin to remind me of Juliet Raeburn. 
This is the sort of thing she’d do.” 

Murdock apparently did not hear. Presently he said, 
in jest, but not altogether in jest: “ I wish I’d had some 
of this kind of talent to help me at the works. We men are 
a clumsy, slatternly lot.” 

“The women are woefully incompetent,” said Norma 
doubtfully, with a venerable air of wisdom and experience. 

“ Men are not so competent as you think/' replied Mur¬ 
dock, secretly much amused by Norma’s superhuman 
gravity. ‘‘ The best of us work poorly enough.” 

“ M the nien were as worthless as the women_” 

began Norma. 

Murdock laughed. “ They would be if they dared—if 
they didn’t have competition to compel them,” said he. 

Unfortunately for the women, there’s no competition 
among housewives.” 


“ You’d never have caught Joe with your housekeeping ” 
P u * Charley. A man doesn't marry for that ” 

Of course not,” said Norma. ‘‘No more would a 

™h™” ry b6St bUSinCSS man amon 8 the men that 


Charley grinned, 
father ? Look out 


“ My but you’re smart—ain’t she, 
or Joe 11 be afraid to marry you. You 
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ought to have a few lessons from Juliet. Now, she was 

smart without airs or bluff." ( 

'* Juliet! " cried Norma, chagrined and angry. lou 

and she must have got on ! " 

Murdock had not heard these last remarks. He was 

deep in his own thoughts. 

“ You have been thinking about—studying house¬ 
keeping a great deal ? ” he said to his daughter. 

“Oh, I'm very ignorant, as yet, replied she, quite 
recovered from the setback Charley had given her. u 

som e day- When I’ve a house of my own I m going 

to see what I can do. You wouldn't believe how foolish 
the education they give women is. Why, it s no education 

at all n 

“Listen to the blue stocking!" cried her brother 

“ Better not let Joe hear you talk that way. 

Norma gave a confident little toss of the head. I guess 

Toe and I understand each other. 

“•I doubt it," retorted Charley. _ Nobody was ever 

yet able to see straight in moonshine. 

Thev returned to where Sophy was sittin 0 w t 
smelly salts and a novel. She did not glance up when 
the three re-entered the genera hvmg^roo!m^Charley 

asked Norma to play squash with him, . t less- 

cepted. As they were leaving. Char ey, g ‘ 

ness, said : “ Just you wait, Norma, till Biagden^ ships 

along the boxes and you see the gnzz y 

killed. She gave it to me.’ waited 

unttcSen wSt oS S ea'rsh* before saying to her 
husband: "The more I think of that 

than ^ratMul'nmv. 

little about her. And I don’t believe she was-respect 

ab Murdock moved toward the long '^ht 

Charley and Norma had gone. Ha. V most 

mind, burned. ” Sophy/’ he sa.d in h s *£**«£* 

ry nl ^u a r^tatL a g Uh pother P Com. ^ ^ 

Xl™l\l"othe chdd g ren Wa W we’ve nothing 
to quarrel about.” 
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Sophy refused to meet his gaze. “ You’d better go and 
ask your God to forgive you for the evil thoughts that’ve 
been choking up your heart. I can’t but feel all this is a 
judgment sent on me for my carelessness about religion.” 

Since their marriage, which released them from the stem 
and strenuous regimen of their pious parents, they had 
given religion the most meagrely conventional place in 
their lives. Theretofore he had never seen or heard any¬ 
thing from her that indicated more than a perfunctory 
acquiescence in the faith in which she had been bred. At. 
these perfervid expressions from her, he stared. 

“ I’ve turned to religion,” she explained, rather sullenly, 
as if her sincerity were questioned, “ for the strength to 
bear my trials. But for the aid God has given me I’d have 
broken down under the burdens He has laid upon me.” 

"What trials?” he, inquired gravely. '“What bur¬ 
dens ? ” 

“ I don't propose to be insulted,” replied she. “ I have 
taken my sorrow to God in prayer. He is comforting tne.” 

“ What sorrow ? ” he demanded. 

She held to aggrieved silence. 

“If there’s anything you wish, you’ve only to ask for it.’” 

Silence. 


“ Is jt wi th me you’re finding fault—with something I’ve 
done or failed to do ? ” 

Silence. 


As for—Miss Raeburn 


»» 


She turned her head angrily. " I care nothing about the 
low woman you neglect your wife and family for.” 

Sophy ! ” He tried to make his tone a remonstrance • 
in spite of him it was subtly apologetic—and, without 
realizing, she felt it, was stung by it. 

" °"! y y ile> y arnal thin S s will keep a man to his duty 

She tossed her head and drew in her Ups acridly_ 

I, don t feel that God wishes me to keep him / 1 

• ?\ aS tl !f r T e , ever such rubbish since the world began ! ” 
cried he. 1 If anybody in this family ought to appeal to 
God for strength, its certainly I—strength to put up witfi 
a \vInning woman, jealous without cause.” 

I—jealous ! ’’ Sophy laughed harshly. “ You flatter 

> • 1 d ° n J Car , e what you do - so lon g as you don’t 
flaunt it in your family, and use your own children to help 
3 ou in your low intrigues." * 
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“Intrigues ! ” The charge was so unjust that he now 
felt like outraged innocence. “ Intrigues,” he repeated 
in angry disgust. " Idiotic ! Imbecility ! ” 

/Sophy pounced upon the advantage. “ That’s right 
—insult me. Oh, you think I’m a blind fool. You don’t 
think I realize how you’ve been contrasting and disparaging 
your wife, the mother of your children.” 

Murdock wheeled and faced her with a violent gesture. 
“ To the devil with that ‘ mother-of-your-children ’ non¬ 
sense ! " cried he. “ Norma and the boy are as much your 
children as mine. This is as much your house as mine. I 
might as justly talk about your being under obligation to 
me for the money you and they have spent as for you to 
moan and whimper about what you’ve done in the way of 
looking after the house and children. Have you worked 
hard ? At what ? And, if you have, haven’t I ? 
Oughtn't everybody ? Isn^t it good to work ? Where s 
the title to sympathy ? ” 

Mrs. Murdock was looking at him now; her eyes were 
ablaze with resentment. “So!” she cried, emphasizing 
her words with tosses of the head. “So! I ve done 
nothing ! I ought to be grateful to you for having sup¬ 
ported me ! I'm worn out, and you want to cast me aside 
apd take another fresh young girl ! ” Her heavy cheeks 


quivered. She burst into tears. 

/■I never thought such a tiring." retorted he. Be 

careful how you put those ideas into my hea . 

Sophy choked hysterically. “O God!” she wailed 
“ What have I done that such affliction should be sent 


^But Murdock was in no mood to be moved by ^spec¬ 
tacle. “ Look here, Sophy,” he said. \ ou re not nearly 
so irrational and unjust as you re preten ,n S* , 

was. ever created witli as little common sense as you » 
trying to make me believe you’ve got But I m not going 
to be lured into saying the things about you 

married life—that I might justly say — 

“ Instead of coming home to harass and insult > our s c 
wife, you’d better have stayed on with that Raebu 

woman." ..._ 

His anger had passed the molten stage, was ge g_ 

and cold. “ As you please,” said he tranqui y. 
just one thing more. I understand per ec > > > 
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are suddenly irritated against me. In the life of every- . 
body who makes a mess of opportunity, there comes a 
time when he or she has to choose between blaming self 
and blaming some one else for the mess. That time seems 
to have come for you. And you’re trying to make me the 
chief figure in your scheme for self-excuse.” 

She rose with much dignity. “I’ll not listen to such 
talk,” cried she. “ Go to your Raeburn woman ! ” And 
she moved toward the door. 

He put himself between it and her. Each was looking 
at the other. “ Perhaps I shall! ” said he coldly. Then 
he added, “ No, that is unjust to her.” 

" Insults for your wife. Consideration for your-” 

His look and his gesture stopped her. “ Instead of re¬ 
viling her,” said he, " you should be grateful to her for 
being strong where I might have been weak. Yes, I was 
tempted—though not by her—no, by you—by your— 
But let that pass. Just one thing more. Be careful how 
you goad me. And it wouldn’t do any harm to take a 
bath once in a while—and wash your hair.” 

She sank into a chair, and her sudden faintness was not 
the insincerity he suspected. Her huge undigested lunch 
was pressing heavily upon her heart. “ Call my maid ! ” 
she gasped. “I’m ill—ill.” 

He looked at her, rang the bell. “ If I ate the things you 
do, and took as little exercise, I’d be dead,” said he, and 
left her. 

He remembered that in John Dumont’s day the library 
and the rooms adjoining it had been his private suite. 
Murdock had his valet change them back to a living suite 
again. And that night he established himself there alone. 

//' r Vr ft 


VII 


DANGERFIELD'S 

Neither Sophy nor Murdock expected, or intended, the 
new arrangement to be permanent. 
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But the days, the weeks, the months went; and the 
temporary separation slowly insinuated into a custom, 

Sa S fa sp^of°h^nite„ce. Murdock, though under less 
provocation than ever before apparently, as he and Sophy 
met only at lunch and at dinner, was nevertlidess not 
occasionally but constantly in the critical mood toward 

h 1o»rhi%“r,ess content with the new 
order of separate beds and separate apartments. She now 
realized-of course, without analysing her feehngs-that 
Murdock had long been an irritating intrusion. His 
modernizing of his personal habits had not been consciously 
noted by her His new habits had merely nutated her 

ag Thus ''the innovation of separate beds and separate 

aPart th e t tS ' St<oherToTryTnd'cS^rsooncoSented 

when we were children. You ve no new 

Norma admitted she had. I guess sue une 

h0 “ S Ind et fathernoo e " continued°Charley. " There was 

a time after we got back ieccs But lie’s liimself 
thought his nerves were^goi * * P u nowadays that I 

wTafraid —" Headed without venturing to put his 
fC •' you are 1 

nant because she had herself been .secretly srr g 

that same fear. „ intained her brother. 

“ Well—you never can tell, maiui 

“ Not 1 our father and our mother. mind 

at^r^^evfes ail serene 

ag ain •” a + . nnd when the time came for the 

Toward the winter s end, wnen trousseau> Mrs . Mur- 

journey to to go by yourself 

dock's courage failed her. „ she t0 Norma, 

and stop with Joe’s sister, after all. 
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“ I haven’t the strength. It’d kill me. I’ve worked and 
slaved too hard. Now, I’ve got to pay for it.” 

” Stuff, mother, stuff ! ” protested Charley, home for 
the Easter holidays. " It’ll do you a world of good.” 

“ I must stay here and look after things. With my 

neuralgia and this big house on my hands-” 

” Norma’d be miserable at Mrs. Houghton’s,” pursued 
Charley. ^ 

” No, I sha’n’t mind her,” hastily interposed Norma. 
” Really, I sha’n’t. I know she doesn’t approve of me at 
all. But she’s got tact. For two or three weeks we’ll get 
on like turtledoves.” 


In the bottom of her heart she was relieved that her 
mother was not going. A woman who knows how to shop 
dislikes having any one along. 

As Murdock was in Nevada, looking at mines, Norma 
went East with only her maid, found Mrs. Houghton sweetly 
amiable, and pursued her shopping alone and unmolested. 
When her father turned up in New York, on one of his 
frequent business trips, she breakfasted with him at his 
hotel. He seemed a different person in New York, more 
as he used to be when playing with her was his only re¬ 
laxation. “I’m going to break my rule,” said she, ” and 
take you shopping with me.” 

‘.‘Quite unnecessary,” replied he. "No matter what 
it is, you shall have it. Go right ahead.” 

“You're too suspicious,” retorted Norma. "I simply 
want you to see a shop that’s worth while—something 
quite new—and very* interesting. It’s Dangerfield’s.” 

" Dangerfield ? ” 

“ Dresses and hats.” 


Murdock laughed. " Not I ! ” 

But his daughter persisted. " It’s much stranger and 
more interesting—espeaaUy to a man—than that lunatic 
Stock Exchange you took me to last time we were here 

sailed f Re f ly ’ fath , er :-” She hesitated and 

11 n °! ask y0U lf 11 wcren 't worth while.” 

hef l^felM'Lc r f y i W f charn ; in 8 1 y d rcssed ; when with 
“!!’ fclt lcss lonel y’ Jess restless. He yielded. As the 
peat door was swung back by the big coloured man in 
hvery, Murdock asked her : " Who is Dangerfield > ” 

Dan 44 dd ,° Id . trade namp - * believe. There's nc 

g eld- '* e business is run by a stock company.’ 
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They were at the foot of a marble staircase guarded by 
two colossal bronzes, female figures bearing aloft electric- 
light globes. To the left was a reception-room, to the 
right a tea-room. “ This looks as if we had got into some¬ 
body’s residence by mistake,” said Murdock. “ Where’s 
the business ? ” 

‘‘Come along,” replied Norma, starting up the stairs. 
“ It’s here, all right. We’re early. Besides, the season's 
almost over.” 

The stairway branched to the right and to the left, meet¬ 
ing again at the second-floor landing to form a balcony. 
Murdock followed his daughter to the right into a salon 
with pillars of variegated marble. They crossed this salon 
to the corresponding room to the left; in its doorway they 
got the first glimpse of Dangerfield as a business establish¬ 
ment. On tables, benches, chairs, sofas were flung in 
gorgeous profusion dresses and dress materials, cascades 
and rivulets and pools of soft colour. Beyond, Murdock 
saw a similar room that in vista gave the effect of a 
conservatory filled with birds and flowers of every hue. 
” Hats,” explained Norma. " There is still another salon 
for the millinery department. It’s on the floor above, 

where the fitting salons are.” 

“ No wonder you women are so eager to get hold of 
money and spend it,” said Murdock. I m amazed at 
your moderation.” 

Moving about the room at whose threshold they stood 
were a dozen girls. Murdock saw that there was not a 
homely one among them. "I’m willing to bet anything 
you like that the boss here is a man—and that he isn’t 
married.” 

“You lose,” said Norma. ” It's a woman. f 

“ Then she must be young and pretty—and generous. 

“Indeed she is,” assented Norma, with enthusiasm. 

His wandering glance went from face and figure to face 
and figure until it lit and paused fascinated upon a woman 
on a stepladder, delving into a big box of ribbons. 
“ There's a woman who takes the right sort of care of her¬ 
self,” he said to himself with absolute positiveness, though 

he had only her back to judge by. 

“ She’s the head of the establishment,” said Norma m 
an undertone, her gaze where his was, “ but she works just 
like the rest. I think she's the cleverest woman I ever 
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met in my life.” Norma sighed ; she had had her own 
dreams of independent accomplishment. 

The young woman turned to descend. She smiled at 
Norma ; then her glance, keen, quick, travelled on to Mur¬ 
dock. Norma saw the strangest look flash into her wonder¬ 
fully expressive grey eyes—a look of shyness and joy and 
fear—saw the colour leave her cheeks, her lips even. This 
for an instant only. She descended, advanced with ex¬ 
tended hand. ” Good morning,” said she to Norma. “ So 
you’ve brought your father with you.” 

Norma laughed. " How did you know ? ” cried she. 
“ I thought you’d think he was my—my brother.” 

At this Miss Raeburn’s expression became so peculiar 
that Norma glanced at Murdock. His scarlet face, his 
uncertain eyes, his nervous attempts to readjust the line 
of Iris lips, made her turn quickly upon Miss Raeburn 
again. Then she stammered, ” Oh, it was yon father and 
Charles met out West! I never thought of it before.” 
And so confused was she that not until afterwards did she 
wonder how she had happened to think of it then—just 
then. 

“ Yes,” said Murdock, a notable rigidity in his tone and 
manner. 

Miss Raeburn extended her hand. At the touch of her 
fingers upon his palm, his eyes contracted and his lips com¬ 
pressed. “ How is your son ? ” she asked, but did not 
look at him. 

'* Why didn’t you speak of it ? ” exclaimed Norma, 
struggling with constraint and embarrassment. "You 
saved Charley’s life.” 

” You mean, I did him out of his first grizzly.” 

“ You might have told me ! ” 

" Your father will explain to you why that would have 
been against sound business principles. If you'll wait 
in the salon a moment, I’ll send some one to take you up 
to the fitters.” And Miss Raeburn nodded and smiled, 
her manner perfect, but in her dark grey eyes a look that 
roused in Norma a feeling of suspense and—yes—of dread. 

Norma and Murdock retreated to the main salon and 
seated themscives. Norma, coming out of a deep study 
in which she had been fitting certain scattered fragments 
of memory to what she had just seen, ventured a curiously 
timid glai:ce him. He was gazing tranquilly into space, 
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with the -far-away look characteristic of men of thought 
and action. Norma was completely reassured by Mur¬ 
dock’s unruffled tranquillity. 

“ How queer Miss Raeburn acted ! said she. 

“ Yes ? ” absently from Murdock, when it was obvious 

that she was waiting for a reply. 

“ So, your and Charley’s spirit of the wilderness is a 

New York dressmaker. How Charley will feel ! I know 
he suspected she was a Russian grand duchess incog. 
No comment from Murdock ; no indication that he heard. 

“ Well, she certainly is beautiful.” 

“No wonder even Charley, who never sees anything, 
noticed her eyes,” she went on. " But, then, she’s un¬ 
usual. All the girls here worship her, and at the same time 
they’re afraid of her—afraid of her criticisms—that s all. 
They say she’s always gentle and polite.” 

Muss Raeburn was the last subject Norma wished in 
instinctive prudence to talk about. But she was upset, 
hvsterical and her tongue ran on : She s of a good family 
LCtSn part of the State. Her father died ; she 
took her share of the estate, came to New \ork. She 
built this place last year— designed yt throughout with a 
little aid from a friend of hers-a woman architect named 

Siersdorf.” ., , , 

“ I’ve heard of her,” said Murdock. .. 

Norma disconcerted by this evidence that lie was listen- 

Probably all there is to know said Murdock. "I 
p 8 S on his gl°o™s, t tl h^tatd"stick, rose, all with 

n °Ashe slowly descended the main stairway, a door to the 

left “ " y eir g it°C he“"nd 

^ganatumed ascent. He paused. She did not - him 
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until she was within a few steps of him. She hesitated. 
Then, with an inclination of the head, she was hastening 
on. 

“ Can’t you give me one moment—after all these 
months ? ” he said. 

She came to a full stop, and with eyes down stood waiting. 

He gazed at her silently, drinking her in. At last her 
eyelids fluttered and her eyes rose ; but they avoided his 
face. "I’m sailing in the morning,” said she, her voice 
even but suggesting a ferment deep down. “I’m extremely 
busj^, and-” 

“ Juliet,” he interposed, “it wasn’t our fault—the be¬ 
ginning. The very day I realized, I had Charley tell you 
about me. And I've tried—honestly. We’ve both tried. 
It’s folly—useless, too. That month of happiness—it 
was a prophecy—a foretaste. Now that I've found you 
again, I’ll not go on without you ! ” 

She trembled, paled, leaned against the balustrade. 

\ ou can t deny. A while ago—on the ladder—when 
you turned—Juliet, I saw ! ” 

„ ** er e >' cs suddenly blazed upon him, made him shrink. 

Forgive me,” he muttered. “If you knew—if you 
knew ! ” . 3 


Her look softened. “Murdock,” she said with gentle- 
ness— it was the name by which she had called him toward 
the last m their comradeship of the wilderness, and at the 
sound of it his head lifted and liis grey-blue eyes lighted 
up Murdock, you know we have nothing to say to each 
other that can be said. Nothing you ought to say or I 
ought to hear. She extended her hand ; and her eyes 
sweet as her tone, were also as resolute. “ Good-bye.” 

He took her hand, let her draw it quickly away. "He 

made no effort to detain her as she fled up the stairway 

and was gone, light and swift as those beautiful birds of the 
wilderness they both loved. 


% 
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VIII 


VIOLA 

Norma brought to dinner next evening the news that Miss 

“ 

Norma Sited* mischievously. "Nothing for you or 
C Murdock forced a smile, returned to the gloom in which 

sripss s z 

hotel alone he suddenly burst out: " She has conquered 

“* < / ^od”yX e ^Som“? to ascend to his 
As lie stood <it tiic «« .. thpyp vou 

rooms, Berkeley and his wi i e ^ came C ' dy t0 hunt 

are 1 " cried Berke ey I was ? * Charles 

and "i “must finish "our business to-night.” He winked 

•*&?53SaPSKMS 

" No, to-night, insisted^ * ta y up {or me, my dear." 
bi ''Tsha'n%" rephed she curtly, her contemptuous, coldly 

di As PP th 0 e V ca? v^hedu" Berkeley gave a huge sigh 
Of relief. " Now ! ” said he. 

“ Now—what ? ” recess . . . Handsome 

“I'm the bad boy-and it s recess, 
woman, my wife, isn t she . 

“ Very.” ,, n up i *’ he finally said to 

They went to the cafe. j’ve a date. I’d 

Murdock. " You're coming with me. 

told her I had to see you. 

“ Certainly VS She knows me to a T—she docs. 

ritofsta'gl” for a nasty scandal.” 
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Berkeley gave an indiflerent shrug, “, 1 ’m riding straight 
to amuse myself. I have some say about myself. As a free 
American citizen, I’ve got my constitutional rights—to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

" And her rights ? ” 

" Of course.” Berkeley waved his hand generously. 
“ Don’t she assert them—all the rights she’s got ? ” 

Berkeley paid for the drinks. “ We must go,” said he. 
" There’ll be somebody for you. Those kind of girls always 
ring in an extra or so, when they’ve got a free spender on 
the string. And I don't care what it costs, so long as I 
have a good time. Cheer up, old man ! Don’t look as if 
you'd lost the only girl you ever loved.” 

Murdock bit his lip. The arrow stung, and the fact that 
such an arrow from such a source should sting made him 
despise himself. 


“ The crop's always good and always ripe in little 
old New York, as the song says. Come oil ! ” 

No,” said Murdock. His tone was final—from habit 
of refusing such invitations. But he was hesitating * to 
be alone meant to be prey to the pain that was eating at 
him like a fire—the pain of baffled desire. ” Why not ? ” 
he said to himself. Perhaps he would find some consola¬ 
tion, a quietus, for this passion that was challenging his 
self-mastery. ” Why not ? ” he repeated, defiantly, galled 
that any one should seem to have dominion over him. 

Come on old man,” urged Berkeley. “The trouble 
with you is that you concentrate too much. Relax ! Re¬ 
lax . C>od, it’d be hard on you, if vou ever got the one- 
woman bee in your bonnet. You'd go, hell bent ” 

finnlo 3 i°f’ S T?l Un l ary stra *Shtening and smile of de¬ 
fiance betrayed the boyishness which the man who lias 

never ioscs ^ in ™ « 


Now, I 


, ( ^ man that takes women seriously is i 

damn fool, and nobody knows it better than they do ' 

they despise the man and keep themselves for i hUli 5 
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Yes he must make an outlet for the flood menacing him 
with destruction. " I will not play the fool for her ! he 
muttered. Then aloud, “ Very well. Lets be off 

“ Good business,” cried Berkeley, starting up bnskly. 

“ Gad, what a swell you look ! ” This with an admiring 
glance at Murdock's simple, beautifu pearls and well-cut 
waistcoat and collar. Even his sable overcoat seemed 
finer and more elegant than Berkeley s, though, in fact, 
it had cost a good many thousands less. _ , 

Berkeley’s electric brougham rushed them up Broa 
way bright from its hundreds of illuminated signs and 
show windows, but with sidewalks swept clean of the usual 
throngs by a wind straight and stiff from the north and 

cyclonic in that canon of skyscrapers. The brougham was 

tl >ht closed and Berkeley and Murdock were in fur to the 
chief; but the dampness in the wind penetrated to the 

ve " y m?re' are you taking me ? " demanded Murdock, 

thatTnow s^maUotmmore worthy of college boys than 
of men. „ , , 

riSaaa a a* 

l r 7r r a ffiei 

Mv^oi t-he 

of loungers! ^ )£ ^ 2 

brougham and made a - low bow. ah r D 

Be .'You 7 ' first"'” d saki Berkeley to Murdock. He had a 

being thus acclaimed. wa it, Mr Berkeley ? 

“ Do you want your electric 

asked the carriage caller <( a little 

tt&SSsS&ittdsz 

SKV2S ..i **»•' ”■ - a 
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tion, wraps of silk and thick soft cloth, white, silver, delicate 
shades of blue and dove and pink. The women were 
wearing great plumed hats and much jewellery. From the 
main room came the joyous beat of a popular air ; there 
were odours of strong perfumes, of wine, of fine tobacco. 
There was much laughter, a taking shimmer of bright eyes, 
of dazzling teeth framed in pretty lips ready, eager for 
kisses ; a stimulating exhibit of well-shaped, well-cared-for 
bodies ; the complexions of the women had that blooming 
smoothness which comes only from incessant care. 

“Now this,” said Berkeley, “ is living ! God ! I feel 
like a fat woman as she sheds her corsets. Ah ! There 
they are! " 

Down the stairway before them were coming two young 
women, beautifully dressed, the taller in white cloth, the 
shorter in pale grey. The taller was curiously thin, almost 
emaciated, yet not angular. Her figure seemed to be moving 
freely within her garments, constantly suggesting itself 
and its separateness from them and its desire to escape 
them. Murdock’s eyes leaped ; there was a physical re¬ 
semblance to Juliet Raeburn in tliis free, sensuous girl— 
a remote resemblance, but strong enough to remind him, to 
set desire's acid to eating fiercely again. 

“ Hello, Viola ! ” exclaimed Berkeley, beaming on her. 
“ I hoped you’d be here. I’ve brought my friend, Mr. 
Murdock, to meet you.” Then he turned to the shorter, 
the plump girl in pale grey. With twitching end of nose 
and twinkling eye, he devoured her charms of oval, soft 
face and sumptuous figure ; his thick lips grew moist. 
“ Howdy, Jessie,” said he, his sensualist's fingers feeling 
up and down her arms. ” You’re looking all to the good 
to-night. Let’s go in to supper.” 

Jessie smiled at Murdock and the four went two and two 
into the main room, keeping to the side of the room where 
the perfume was strongest and the laughter loudest and 
the display of dresses and jewels most extravagant. The 
other side was filled with a quieter kind of men and women, 
apparently come as hungry-eyed or hungry-hearted specta¬ 
tors of the free and prodigal life of New York fashionable 
“ after-dark society.” As the four sat at a table well 
situated for seeing and being seen, Murdock felt isolated. 
Berkeley and the two women were busily looking about, 
nodding to acquaintances, commenting on the various 
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celebrities the men for the most part known to both kinds 
of fashionable society, the women celebrated m the ay 

“CriHrs zt rsst “ ta. 

^l^efraining “^riiis evidenc^of*caUmla^bon ,* thisVehbemte 

exploiting of the £ a Sf eir t! youih a and health, jarred 

women at the expense o > rem inded him how, 

on Murdock s less-selfish nat . ^ with the men, 

inbusmess, ye { always spurring on the 

and popular ™ th drop h ener gy from their muscles 

foremen to wring 11 e last droi ^ dollars for him, 

that there might be mor q{ | oviaUty> was the 

Here, in the sameprofitable, so necessary to 
same merciless selfishness, 1 survival of the 

\ success in a , SOC, l t l,^ 0 ffrorthesO fnrls thek looks and 
shrewdest. He was buying from thesc gi . ^ ]ast 

their spirits “^ '"‘ jt ’regarded as his own. When 
penny s worth of what i w , the price he was 

they should be worked o 0 J th a nd more beauty 

:ndlo?e P laVg"nd all the time he was shrewdly 

“ you'vi S g?v W en yourlttle friend the shake ? " said 

Berkeley to Vioku „ couldn . t bea r him." 

She made a wry lace. ? „ 

“ Why, where’s all the jew f es tooned with 

Murdock noted that w .J^ wth diamonds, pearls, 
diamonds, and had fing =» Uery bu t an inexpensive dia- 
and rubies, Viola had no Y Berkeley’s ques- 

mond and pearl star at her throat. 

tion, Viola b l us ! ied .. a Xt dog ! " exclaimed she . 

^ e S e u do U ft e mean T he at took S lns presents back?" cned 

Berkeley, amused. „ H was one of those 

•• Everything ! " repl.ed ^ when ftey come 

cheap skates that *> rm S the >, ' ra ofE , co unt 'em, and put 

^ m h rhe t t y x g °and°”arry 1 “m away again." Her eyes 
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flashed. " He used me as a show window. I never owned 
a single piece.” 

“ Her flat was in His name,” Jessie now broke in, appeal¬ 
ing to Murdock’s sympathy. “ And all the furniture and 
the traps. When they quarrelled, he even tried to take 
her clothes.” 

“ He did take that ermine wrap,” said Viola. 

Suddenly her brows grew stormy, her bosom heaved, 
and her even teeth small and sharp dug into her full car¬ 
mine lower lip until the blood came. “ There he is now ! ” 
exclaimed Jessie. 

Murdock saw a heavy, flabby, middle-aged man, hairy 
except on the top of the head where he was bald, advancing 
with a girl full a foot taller than he. She was ablaze and 
adangle with jewellery. She had a magnificent figure, a 
small head, a sweet shy face, an abundance of genuinely 
golden hair. She walked awkwardly, and wore the beauti¬ 
ful clothing and the jewels as if she were not used to 
finery. 

“ Isn't she a lummix ! ” sneered Jessie. 

Viola was blazing alternately at her former lover and at 
his new mistress. The girl saw her, blushed, stumbled, 
almost fell. The man, noting Viola, returned the furious 
glance with an insolent curl of his bloated lips. He looked 
almost dead from vicious indulgence, suggested something 
grown in a dark damp place, unwholesome, perhaps poison¬ 
ous. Murdock shuddered at the thought of Viola’s young 
loveliness in that embrace. At the man’s sneer Viola half 
started from her chair. 

“Don’t be a fool, Vi,” rebuked Jessie. “Don’t forget 
you’re a lady.” 

“ I’d like to tear him up,” cried Vi. “ And I ought to 
strip those things off her ! They belong to me. God knows 
I earned them, putting up with that-” 

Berkeley laughed. “ Don’t forget you’re a lady, Vi,” he 
said mockingly. “ Be careful what you say, or you’ll make 
a bad impression on my friend." 

But Viola was too infuriated for prudence, necessary 

though it was that she speedily find a successor to the 

departed lover. “ I don't care a damn ! ” she hissed. “ If 

he loots this way again, I’ll break a carafe on that bloated, 
bald head of his. 




come ! Ladies ! Ladies ! ” 


said 


Berkeley, 
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good-humoured but imperative—the master cracking the 
whip wamingly at the performing animals. 

“ You keep out of this.” retorted Viola, lowering at him. 
Berkeley’s eyes began to glitter ; but before he could 
speak Jessie cried sharply : “ Now, look here, \ i . A ou ve 
got to behave like a lady. What did you promise me 
when I let you come along to-night ?'” She turned to 
Murdock. “I never saw such a girl! She’s got the worst 
disposition in the world. Now, when / break with a— 
“You!” sneered Viola. “Why. you- And she 

paused to laugh. 

Jessie, cheeks aflame and eyes glowing : Viola, if >ou 
try to queer me, you know what you 11 get. 

With the suddenness of those whose lives swing as freely 
to the winds of the passions as a weathervane to the winds 
of heaven, Viola became calm, was smiling and gracious, 
seemed the brighter, the more sparkling and glittering for 
the storm, like the roughened surface of the lake when the 
clouds break and the sun streams down again. At first 
Murdock thought Jessie’s warnmg was the cause o tlic 
change, if indeed it had any cause beyond the whimsical 
veering of her wayward temper. Then he chanced to note 
a flashily dressed young man at the next tab!e but one. 
and so seated among his male companions that he was full 
face to Viola The young man was smirking at her , her 
£rge briWant eyes were Shining softly on him. Presently 
she said to Jessie, with elaborate carelessness, There s 

Billy—with the other boys—see ? , . , 

Jessie flung a withering glance at Billy and his friends. 

“That beer bunch!" she retorted contemptuously. 
"There isn't the price of a supper in the crowd And 
Murdock, new to the “ Broadway set but judpngit by 
the universal principles of human nature knew ‘‘ was for 
Billy's sake that Viola had quarrelled with her protector. 
“ Vi's a good thing, she is," continued Jessie to Murdock. 
" The idea of wasting time on race-track touts . 

Murdock was amused but not surprised to see, a moment 
later, another of the young men of that beer bunch ta 
advantage of W backtoUtrow a kiss to^ 

Jessiel^after’’a^furtive 5 glance^tha t contrasted strangely 
with the mask of simple good nature Bhe hatatually wor^ 
returned the kiss with her eyes, her kps touching the edg 
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of her wine glass. And now Murdock, sensitive to the 
realities beneath this alluring scene of free and careless 
gaiety, noted how the eyes of all the men and women were 
constantly roving as if each were seeking some one more 
attractive than his or her partner, some one for whom to 
shake off the light bond and flit away. Berkeley, too, was 
looking about, though Jessie was trying to keep his atten¬ 
tion upon her. Her tone was caressing, but mechanically 
so. 

" Cheer up, Vi ! ” cried Berkeley, lifting his glass. 

Viola startled, shrugged her sinuous shoulders, laughed, 
emptied her glass. 

When Berkeley, feeling that he had warded off the gloom, 
returned to Jessie, Murdock said, “ You’re not very pru¬ 
dent, are you ? " 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Letting me into the secrets.” 

Viola tilted her charming head and smiled at him slant¬ 
ingly, her eyes half closed. “ I don’t have to be prudent 
—yet. I’m only twenty and I’ve got my looks. When 
I'm Jessie’s age, I’ll begin to be sly. Besides, it doesn’t 
do any harm to let the men see the game. They don’t 
care what we are or what we think. They despise us.” 

Murdock winced again. Yet it was impossible for him 
to be deeply impressed by her coarseness or to retain the 
impression long ; her figure was too stimulating, her face 
too sweet and girlish. Her bloom was as evancscently 
tainted by her coarseness as is the bloom of the rose by the 
ugly worm that crawls across its petals and disappears. 
Leaning close to her, as he now was, to make their conver¬ 
sation private, he learned why she was fascinating him, 
why looking at her made him burn with the memory of 
Juliet Raeburn. It was not altogether, not chiefly, the 
resemblance of figure and dress. It was her perfume— 
faint yet strong, sweet yet sharp, persistent, insistent, 
sensuous, the odom of fresh flowers, of violets, of lilies-of- 
tlie-valley, of all that scents the springtime. 

” What is that perfume ? ” he asked, striving in vain to 
make his tone careless. 

Her evci' dashed gaily and she waved the ends of her 
feather boa under his nose. He paled and flushed and 
pah-1 . 0 ain. She laughed, a little jealously. “ It reminds 
you of somebody ? " she teased. And again she tilted 
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her small head and gazed at him «jth that slanting, darm 
glance, the more naked that it was half veiled by her droop 

in His y eyS' blazed upon her the passion that had been 
cheated^ its prey. ■'You’ll do," he said., delighting in 

his brutality. 



Lets 
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" You’ve been through a lot, I don’t like young men.” 
tt ■Riiiv iq about twenty-three, I tl judge. 

“ Oh y tl at s dhferent. Billy don’t cut any ice with me. 
Oh that s di . - him the long, languorous 

"Sere was inlincerdyi it but also more sincerity 

than’his lack of «£*£»»<‘^tTwanS^ to feel 
however, concerned him utt ® • A Ild vv ith his senses 

stSiu!lted e a"d a h?s r sensibn,t,es blunted by champagne, he 

^ SdSS^ *» Berkeley, 

go to Churchill’s or Jack£ „ made a scene ther e 

" N °t JaC ^’ in2 C " merea't they both laughed, tl.row- 
fnTbS y th"ds and showing Z bright, fresh interiors 

of their Pretty mouths „ tested vi , darting a fiery 
Oh, no, lets ttayMre. V, , „ table . 
glance at her young man at o « Y m ■« A nd 

" No, we’re going, said b Joung man of yours, the 
with a tantalizing laugh 1 > > - u take you home, 

one you’ve been flirting with, follows us he > 

my dear.’’ .. . vio i a laughed. Jessie 

Jessie shrank and bit h P - gie pruden ce was a 
scowled furiously at her b “J an j automa tically 

primal instinct, and her me . "asked she with an 
readjusted. “What young man? asked 

injured air. T come , a nd slips in when I 

“ The one that slips out wl „ „. b t l ie ‘beer 

go,’’ replied Berkeley, unruffled. Ike one 

bunch ’ over there.’’ package of bills laid flat 

In paying, he exhibited a eyes G f the two 

between the folds of a leatIl ^ i ns e stimulated by 
girls glistened as their imaginations 
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the sight of the purchase price of so much luxury. " How 
they hate him for having so much of what they so des¬ 
perately want,” thought Murdock. He liked Viola better 
as he noted that her look of envy was merely human, while 
Jessie’s was the look that goes with poised beak and twitch¬ 
ing talon. Besides, he had drunk an unusual quantity of 
champagne. When Viola pressed his arm he returned the 
pressure, closed his eyes, inhaled the perfume that shook 
from the big black plumes in her white hat. " Juliet ! ” 
he muttered, the fumes of wine and of perfume combining 
to intoxicate him. And his fingers closed upon Viola’s 
slender arm so violently that she cried out with pain. 
" But I don't mind,” she hastened to add languorously. 
“ I—like it.” 

As the blast of outer air douched him he recovered 
somewhat. " What the hell am I about ? ” he muttered. 
Then, aloud, in a curt, abrupt tone, " I must go to the 
hotel.” 

” Look at him,” said Jessie to Vi aside. " I didn't think 
he could be so fierce.” 

” I don’t like him,” whispered Vi. “ But-” She 

made a pouting face. 

"He’s easy fruit,” replied Jessie, “ if you manage him 
right. And, you're lying. You do like him. Don't make 
a fool of yourself and get soft on him.” 

Berkeley was remonstrating with him. " No, you ain’t 
going home,” cried he. "You wouldn’t leave me in the 
lurch. Besides, the fun’s just beginning.” 

But Murdock’s jaw was set. " Here’s where I drop out.” 

“ Put me in a hansom,” said Viola. " I’ve got enough. 
I’m going home, too. ’ 

Jessie winked at Berkeley and tugged at his arm. Berke¬ 
ley grinned. "Oh! . . . All right, old man. Put her 
in a hansom.” 

"Yes, put her in a hansom,” said Jessie. "You can 
drop her at my flat. She's staying with me.” 

Berkeley and Jessie drove away in the brougham. The 
carriage opener ordered up a hansom. Murdock held 
from the wheel skirts of Viola's fur-trimmed, white-cloth 
wrap. As she ‘-’•pped up she flirted into his very face the 
mass of fiounc i ;u.d 'laces she was holding. The motion 
freed a c:oud 01 perfume—Me perfume. He straightened 
up, hesitated. As she sat in the corner of the cab, her 
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sweet pathetic young face pleading to him. she looked 
even lovelier than she was. The wind-swept street was 
icy ; he felt chilled to the heart with loneliness. Hurry. 

chp said " Let’s get the glass down. 
h He entered the hansom, the glass dropped, and they 
were off. “ I’m so cold,” she murmured, snuggling her ba e 

hand into Ills. “ Please fasten my wrap at the ^ r0 ^ ed 
To do this he had to bend very close to her. btie tine 

back “ad and pouted her enticing Ups c«,«menti y 

near his, in frank invitation. He seemed not to see, com 
Pkt te h r?t you k g o1nrto a kts y me ? » she pouted and p.eaded. 

Bother B^fYou’re in iove with some woman,- 

Well ? ” , 

Shut your eyes and imagine I m her. 

Is that the way you oo ? 

to descend, accompanied her P nin g dovvn the hall in 

night porter was s, ; utll ‘ n ° * n - Good night,” he said, 
answer to her impatient ring. ,, urccd slie. “ You 

" Come in a minute and ge ,’ S Berkeley has 

surely want to see what kind of a place oia i 

put Jessie in. ra hbv standing in the cold. 

:: SSSU *'# - 

.„R -» »ti““ 1 . 23 : 

with the loneliness of Ins bote > the porter 

Jessie’s flat was on the second floon^joia e<< Wc ^ to 

a two-dollar bill as they lc __ cxp l a incd. “ This is a 
keep him in a good humour • ^ yofk> i{ you pay 

quiet house. Everything 6° 

well.” , mpre anartment the instant 

The flat lost all suggestion of mer 1 ^ a pearancc of a 

r g :i s n rt“houre. 

S! wh^tw. onyx pillars supporting the 
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carved ceiling. " This furniture—and the pictures—belong 
to Jessie,” said Viola. Murdock glanced round perfunc¬ 
torily. Everything was costly and ostentatious ; but, like 
all the surroundings of the luxurious class, both respectable 
and otherwise, there was small evidence of individuality 
or taste, unless a craving for the showiest and costliest be 
called individuality and taste. 

The atmosphere of the room was drenched with the 
powerful essence Jessie used. Viola had dropped her 
wrap on a divan. She was removing her hat-pins, her 
arms above her head. Murdock’s eyes rested on her. 
Suddenly he seized her and crushed her in his arms. She 
gave a cry of pain ; he held her the more tightly, for the 
cry seemed somehow to assuage the flames that were licking 
his heart. “ Don't ! ” she panted. “ You’re mussing my 
only best dress. Almost everything I had was taken by 

that-” Again she used the epithet that struck him in 

the face like a dab of filth. 


He shuddered, shook her violently. “ For God's sake ! ” 
he cried, angry as a rudely roused dreamer, “ can't you use 
decent language ? ” 

“ What would you call a man that had treated you as 
he treated me ? ” she asked, unmoved. 

“Forget him,” said he. “And help me to forget— 
everything unpleasant.” 

“ I'll send away the hansom. You can ring for another 
when you want it.” 

He gave her a ten-dollar bill. “ Tell him to keep it." 

She left the room. By way of four or five mutually re¬ 
flecting mirrors he saw her in the adjoining room at a desk. 
She took out a pocket-book, put his ten-dollar bill in one of 
the compartments, took another bill and some silver from 


another compartment. She rang. A coloured maid, very 
neat in cap and apron and black dress, appeared. “ Tell 
the porter to give this to the cabman waiting outside," he 
'\J lcard hcr V some champagne—a quart." 


But her petty ~s\vind letfia V oP*iiis^usTh i m fit moved him 
to pity. And in £ moment lie had forgotten it, was reclining 
on the great sofa, was defying the image of Juliet Raeburn. 
“ No woman shall rule me,” he muttered. “ Soon I shall 
be master of myself again.” When she returned she was 
in a loose gown of thin silk that wrapped round hcr legs at 
every step and revealed hcr slender neck and all of rhe 
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slender back. Her form was flaunting more ostentatiously 
than ever the suggestion of impatience at the restraint of 
its garments. She flung herself into his arms with a little 
gasp. 

“ When will Jessie and Berkeley come ? " he asked. 
“ Oh, about daybreak. But he'll go straight away to 
his family. You say you’re not married ? " 

“ I didn’t sav,” he replied curtly. 

“ How touchy you are ! ” She slid her arms slowly and 
softly over his neck and face. 

“ That’s a wonderful perfume you use.” 

" I love it.” 

“ What is—the name ? ” 

“ That’s my secret. I used to be a model in a dress¬ 
making place, and the lady that kept it- 

He drew her round into his lap and held a glass of cham¬ 
pagne to her lips. “ Never mind your past,” said he. 

“ Let’s forget.” _ ,, 

She kissed him—on the eyes, on the lips. “ I like you, 
she murmured. “ Really—not make believe.” 

He shut his eyes and. with the fumes of the champagne 
dizzying him and her perfume deluding him, he kissed 
Juliet Raeburn until Viola pushed him from her. 
frighten me,” she gasped. ” I wouldn’t think you cou 

be so cruel.” , 

" You don’t know me,” replied he with a grim, cur 
laugh. " I’m only beginning to get acquainted with my¬ 
self.” 


IX 

THE WEDDING, AND AFTER 

In the excitement and confusion of the preparations for 
Norma’s wedding Murdock’s coming was hardly notlcc ; 
Sophy, eager for grievances to enter in her ledger acxou 
with him, frowned at sight of his train of secre aneh . 
bags and bundles ; and, when he kept himself shut in . 
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library with his tools for concentrating the whole wprld at 
his desk, she told herself that he was outraging the pro¬ 
prieties. “ He can’t take time from his business for his 
family even when his only daughter is getting married,'' 
thought she. 

Norma had wanted a quiet wedding ; but Sophy would 
not permit it. To her old-fashioned prejudices there was 
something not quite moral in a private wedding. It was 
bad enough that Norma should be marrying a man older 
than her mother ; to marry him quietly, furtively, as it 
were, was not to be tolerated. Norma yielded to stop her 
mother's sighing and complaining. The result was an up¬ 
heaval in the domestic arrangements and in the routine of 
life that carried the girl far toward nervous prostration. 
Instead of the wedding she had dreamed, there was an 
elaborate, ostentatious public function. It went off 
smoothly enough on the surface ; but, behind the appear¬ 
ances of order and splendour, there were the petty harass- 
inents, the sordid irritations and worries that attend the 
production of a spectacle—the vulgar and wearing stupidi¬ 
ties that make life in a fashionable society so devoid of 
dignity, so ludicrous to people who think. And the entire 
burden fell upon her. 

As she stood at the altar with Joe the guests, noting her 
circled eyes, her wan cheeks, the weary, pathetic drawing 
of the mouth, began to speculate whether there were not 
some dark secret behind the marriage—compulsion on the 
part of the parents, eager for an alliance with the Degarmos 
who were of the old French aristocracy’ of the West that 
had had manners and the custom of luxury when the East 
was still rude and rural. At the breakfast she saw Joe’s 
eyes on her with a disappointed expression. And she knew 
why. I hen there was her enemy, Antoinette Houghton, 
with a look that said : "I felt there wasn't much staying 
power in your looks, but I didn't dream how little.” And 
the stage managers and helpers at the spectacle were all 
running to her about everything. To cap the climax, she 
overheard her mother making moan to Florence Berkeley : 

Tes, I am just about dead. I’ve been slaving early and 
late for a month. You know how it is—nobody could do 
anything without first pestering me.” This, when Sophy 
had not lifted a finger to help, had spoken only to complain 
that she was being worked into an illness, or to criticize 
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peevishly the things that were being done, without offering 

beat.' H ri ^--tr d of 
XSr aS: She £Ta hja°ve attempt: to ^ 

h ™You won’t say anything to mother, will you ? " she 
pleaded. “ I'm all right—really, I am. 

He abruptly left lier. 

His mind was made up to begin executing his^lans for 

freedom on the following day. ^ taken to 

Sophy the next morning, he lea J n ^ 4 ha d overea ten 

her b4d for a thoroughgoing sick spe h Sh ^ 

of the rich trash provided f or the v eaa ^ lab ours 

the only place where she cou y P dding had 

and annoyances of clearing away the mes ith o 

made. Now that Norma was gone, there was no 

b^^^house be straight again P ” he asked 

‘“About a week, I guess.” ^P^^^a^veek before 

Murdock thus learned tha Chicago, to the great 

Sophy would emerge. He w hardly believe that 

scandal of all their friends, w . would treat a sick 

even the cold and indifferent Murdock would tr^ ^ the 

wife so heartlessly. . T ® le P^ en Mrs. Murdock is sitting 
butler, as he was leaving. when Mrs ^ of his 

up.” And this went the rounds as pi 
granite-like heart. 
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X 

“ MARRIAGE IS SACRED TO ME " 

Sophy, breakfasting alone in her sitting-room, with the 
door into the hall open, glanced up to see Murdock in the 
doorway. “ Gracious ! ” she gasped, much as if he had been 
an intruder from the high road. And the tone and manner 
of his "Good morning” carried the same suggestion. 

He seated himself near the window and gazed out across 
the balcony into the treetops sparkling in the September 
sunshine. She resumed her breakfast. It was on a huge 
silver tray laid with fine linen—the three great silver pieces 
of the coffee set, a plate of hot biscuits, three eggs, and two 
chops. She had finished eggs and chops and all but two 
of the biscuits, and was drinking her coffee and hot cream 
from an English porcelain cup the size of a not small bowl. 
She was dressed, as was her early morning custom, in a 
mussy-fussy negligee over a torn silk petticoat and an old 
corset cover. Her long, Indian-straight hair had been care¬ 
lessly rolled into a knot on top of her head. In her child¬ 
hood she was taught those small economies that are a 
temptation to degenerate into the slattern—was taught to 
be careful of " Sunday clothes,” to be ever mindful that 
frequent washing is harder on garments than use, to wear 
out the old clothes round the house, when " nobody ” would 
see—" nobody ” being those whose good opinion is, or 
should be, worth more to one than that of all the world 
beside. Though she had no stinginess anywhere in her, 
and had eagerly adopted the effortless luxuries penetrating 
to all parts of America with the growth of a rich class and 
a class of ingenious and assiduous purveyors to the rich, she 
held on to those thrifty habits of her childhood. They 
were always peering, now shrewdly, now amusingly, and 
again absurdly, through her veneer of extravagance, as her 
early dialect asserted itself in the more formal speech she 
had later learned to use. She was certainly not an inviting 
young matron as she sat there in those ill-assorted and un¬ 
becoming garments, her face somewhat swollen from the 
night's sleep. But he had seen that same spectacle—and 
worse—too many times especially to note it, though its 
contrast with his neatness and good taste would have made 
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a painful or a cynical impression upon an onlooker. She 
was out of harmony with the room, too ; for, although she 
had taken no care of it, had let upholstery and silk wall¬ 
covering get frayed and stained, her occupancy had been 
too brief to destroy altogether the simple but luxurious 
freshness. More than her appearance lie was noting the 
dowdiness of her room ; and a nick in the e ge P 

was giving him the feeling of stroking velvet agam^ the 
grain? Nicked dishes happened to be Ins especial small 
aversion ; nor had years of daily home experience blunted 

his senses to them. , „ , , , t n 

“Are you going away again? she asked, tr>ingt^ 

account for the strangeness of Ins coming 

ment where he had never been before. resting 

“Yes” replied he. And now his eyes were restl S 
Yes, repi eu uc York to-night. 

directly upon her. l m gom 0 w ,, n was 

I want to settle our affairs on a s ® slb !f,^' S u „ ht to nrt 
speaking slowly, choosing Ins words. o 

“ Outsider ^here^would been^rotounci^ pathos 

in the relations of these two the • in this 

of passion and romance, the pi i u drearily ugly 

mutual repulsion, scarcely 

commonplace of alienation. Bu . 1 hour to 

it for Murdock or for Sophy ; these day b >.Jay nou 
hour, driftings apart make the heart callous and 

nation sterile. „ . , „ basis,” he 

“We must settle our affairs on a ra no 

repeated, as his first statement seemed to have 

impression. nnrricd life he had never 

She looked at him. In a11 . , she had spent what 

discussed money matters with * . k an k, an d he 

she pleased, had had her own ^ 

had always kept it up beyond ier ^ as ^ e d. “ Anyhow, 

Charley been spending t0 ° at He never comes to me 
I don't know anything about that, m 

for money.” , >* 

I mean c,r affa.rs-yours and uke r 

She shook her head vaguely. i/ mv jjf e [ guess I 

always have been used to sa ^ ri c ’ 7 Have you lost 

can make out, no matter what happens. > 

some money ? ” . at her inability 

“ No," said he, with some irritation-not 
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to see what he was trying to get at, but because he suddenly 
and exasperatingly felt ashamed, felt that he was a coward, 
using his superior intelligence and power to compel a fellow 
being, who was generous and kind of heart, was simply 
weak and foolish in a different way from himself. " No,” 
he repeated. *' On the contrary, everything seems to be 
going well.” 

” It’d be a pity,” said she reflectively, “ if we had to 
spend our declining years in poverty. I’ve always said, 
I d rather never have anything, than lose it.” 

At “ declining years ” he made an impatient gesture, 
and rose—the first outward signs of the tempest within. 
He abruptly seated himself opposite her at the table. 
“ Sophy,” said he, ” there’s only one sensible course for us, 
and that is for each of us to go his own way.” 

" Oh ! ” A yellowish pallor overspread her face. She 
wiped her mouth with the napkin, laid it down again, 
steadied her trembling hand on the edge of the tray. He 
lowered his eyes. To hold his purpose from wavering 
required all that hardiness of fibre which enables the leaders 
of men to judge and to resolve and to push on, where the 
ordinary mortal weakens. Murdock had bared the knife 
to attack the cancer he thought was destroying both their 
lives ; her shrinking made him suffer, but not flinch. 

” For a long time,” he went on, “ I've seen that you feel 
constrained when I come, and relieved when I go. Isn’t 
it true ? ” 

*’ And whose fault is it ? she demanded. 

Nobody s fault, replied he. ” It’s simply a condition. 
I speak of it only because it’s as much to your interest as 
to mine that we meet the condition like sensible people.” 

A dark-red flush came into her yellow cheeks. She 
pushed back her chair, shook her hair into even greater 
oily dishevelment. ” So! ” she cried. ” You want to 
go away to that Raeburn woman ! ” 


lie rose, closed the door, seated himself again—all 
deliberately and quietly. 

^ ou d better close the door ! ” she sneered. 

“ I thought so,” he said tranquilly. He leaned across 
the table^ Into Ins eyes came the relentless look that made 
people afraid of him ; the feeling that caused that look 
made him often afraid of himself. ” I am going to be 
candid with you, Sophy,” said he in a low, even voice. 
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“ And you are going to be candid with me. I am not 
going to tell you any lies or make any false pretences. \ ou 
are not going to tell me lies or make false pretences. 

Her eyes had lowered before his look. She now sank 
back in her chair and took on a sullen, cowed expression. 

“ We’ll keep to the point,” he continued. " That point 
is you and I—our relations, present and future. I don t 
want to hear anything about the sacrifices you vc made. I 
don’t want any silly talk about the children, or my duty to 
them. Norma’s married ; Charley is practically grown. 
Nor wiU it be of any use for you to beg the question by 
bringing in any other woman. The point isn t wha we 
think of other people, or what other people think ol us. 
It’s what we—you and I—think of each other 

She understood; she felt the foundation of her earth 
shaking. “ I haven’t lost all my religion, if you have, 


^"Now, Sophy,” he replied, "you know that doesn’t 

mean anything. We were both brought up in c 
fashioned American way. We were taught that love is 
the basis of marriage, and that when lo\e goes, 1 s 
degradation for two people to live on toget ier.^ 

“ That ain’t what my religion teaches me now. 

" It’s what your instinct teaches stm—the instinct o 
every decent human being. . . . Tell me, - 1 Y- ,, 
it true that you’ve ceased to care for me, asa husband ^ 

" T- m nas t the a"e for such foolishness, retorted sue. 

And yo P u ought to°be. too-you the father of grown chd- 

dren, one of them married.’ ,, ., , 

“ Then we can arrange our affairs very eas y, 
apparently unruffled, though he was win c w .. 

of hiding the deep wound of her stab into u* ^. j j 
you practically admitted a while ago only P^ce in this 

household is payer of bills. Except for ‘ sel f 0 jf 
think people would think, you d be gla ) 


f °She °felt that lie was entirely in the fnt^a 

through his superior mental adroitness < r 
position where she seemed the one in i . 

F " What I propose is this.” he went on. other! 

half of all we’ve got, and you and I will release e _ 

Thus, we will cease to be each a drag on ie ' j ier 
A long pause. Then she started up hysterically. 
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eyes wild, lier body shaking. “ Charles Murdock ! ” she 
cried shrilly. “ O God 1 Is this man the father of my 
children, the man who used up my youth ? When I think 
of all I suffered, having Norma and Charley—and my 

sickness, too, since- And now he wants to cast me 

off, and take up with another woman ! Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " 
She dropped into a cliair, buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed and moaned. “ This is my reward ! O my God, 
what can I have done that Thou shouldst punish me 
so ? ” 

For five dragging minutes the silence was broken only 
by the sounds of her grief. He sat passive as a statue, and 
it would have been impossible to tell what was going on 
in his mind. When her weeping subsided into occasional 
sighs he said in his usual even voice, "Now, Sophy, let 
us resume common sense." 

Down dropped her hands, out flashed her angry face. 
“You have no heart! ” she cried. "You are as devoid 
of feeling as a fiend. You sit there and gloat over the 
sufferings of your sick wife.” 

" Why do you object to releasing me ? ” 

" Ain't you my husband— my husband ? Do you think 
a decent, self-respecting woman would give up her husband, 
the father of her children, to another woman? Do you 
think she'd allow the whole world to point at her as a cast¬ 
off wife ? ” 


" For years you have willingly not been my wife." Her 
eyes shifted at those slow words, heavily freighted with 
meaning to both. "The only thing that troubles you, 
then," lie went on, " is what people will say." 

" t that enough ? Don't you care, haven’t you self- 
respect enough to care what people say about your wife, 
the mother of your children ? " 


I have not," replied he. " I let people say what they 
please. I do what I wish, and presently they tire of railing 
against me, and say—and think—what I wish them to. 
1 hat’s the way those who amount to anything conduct their 
lives. With all the money you could possibly spend, you'll 
lirnl people will 1 • extremely careful what they say about 
you. Besides, it •••: ‘t true that I wish to cast you off It 
was you who me off. You ceased to care years ago." 
His steady glam ' confused and downfaced her. "I re¬ 
member the very time, Sophy—the very night—though I 
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didn’t understand what it meant then, and probably you 
didn’t.” 


A long, strained silence. " I never felt at ease with you, 
after I came to know you,” she said hesitatingly, humility 
and apology in her voice. ” And I didn t want to have 

any more children.” . , . 

"The honest truth is we weren’t smted to each other, 
and you realized it—fully realized it—a little sooner than 

I did. Isn’t that so ? " „ 

" But I didn’t go hunting after some other man, 

retorted she sullenly. ., , , ^ 

“ How do you know what you’d have done rfit had so 

chanced that the temptation came your way . 

“ I suppose you think I couldn’t have found anybody. 
Why, to go no farther, there was Tom Berkeley. \ es, your 

partner- Oh, I didn’t tell everything—I ve got enough 

sense for that. But / did my duty. I was a faithful wi e 
and a devoted mother. And everybody knows it but j ou. 

“ If it were not for what other people would say. would 

y °" I won't give up my husband to no woman, nohow ! 
interrupted She. " I ain’t so far lost to decency and 

^You mean that, while you yourself are free and purpose 

to remain free, and to do as you please, as y 

done, you refuse to free me." iir/>rn . n ” she 

" I won’t give up my husband to any woman, she 

repeated “ I’ve got the fear of God in my ^ iear • 

Te leaned bacf and reflected. She watchmg^ h.m 
stealthily, had begun to feel the glow o „ j am 

resumed in the same even, inflexible, gen * Y ■ y ou 
not your husband, any more than you a matters 

kno4 it. No one else wall 

have stood between us two. But I ’ same 

that you are showing now the same sett« ie 

indifference to the feelings of every ° - , angry 

always shown.” As she opened her bps- to make angry 

excuse and denial, he smiled and s 100 can te u 

I know you, Sophy-at feu* ^"“moments in which 

by your expression that this is out-u You’re 

yL Y are fo^ed to see the ^ —yorf 

one of those women who get tl P indifferent , 

domestic characters because they ar y 
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of being self-sacrificing because they're always talking 
about their self-sacrifice, with the world full of asses who 
take in whatever drops into their long ears and do no think¬ 
ing.” 

“Talk on, talk on,” cried she, tauntingly. “But I’ll 
not give up my husband to another woman. And, let me 
tell you, Charles Murdock,”—her voice shrilled and her 
eyes sparkled with the hate of jealousy without love—” you 
want to look out how you goad me on. If I’m driven to 
it, I’ll disgrace you and her together. I'll name her!” 

But she got no satisfaction from his face. His voice 
did not betray him as he replied, ” It’s a matter of in¬ 
difference to me what you do. I am determined to be 
free in form as well as in fact. Keep that clearly in mind.” 

” Oh, I’ll ask for just separation papers.” 

" I repeat, I am determined to be free. Do you suppose 
I haven’t planned it all ? ” 

He rose, showed he was about to leave. "If you deal 
justly by me,” he said, " you shall have half of what I’ve 
got. If you try to keep me from my rights, you will get 
nothing at all. I have put my property out of reach. As 
I told you. I am going to New York to-night.” He was 
on the threshold. " f give you two weeks in which to 
decide.” lie was gone. 


XI 


MOTHER AND SON 

Charley had to be roused from a sound sleep. He was 

Athif™tk h ' mgllt bef ° re ' had not S ot home until five. 
At his mother s summons, delivered hysterically by Katv 

blue silk mh fcet a n i° bat !l sl ‘PP crs ’ swathed himsdf in a 

“om “\VhlV a r f 110116 the hal1 t0 her ^‘ting- 

room. V .hat is it, mother ? ” he cried. She made no 

™, but continued to sob heartbrokenly 

Shall I send for the doctor ? " He glanced at the 
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tray, still on the table before her. *' You know you oughtn’t 
to take cream in your coffee," he reproached. “ The 
doctor warned us it makes blisters on the liver." 

“Shut the door, Charley," she sobbed. 

He obeyed. 

“Your father-” she moaned. “ O my God ! ” 

“ Father ! Is he hurt ? ” 

“ O God ! No—no ! If it were merely that! Charley, 
your father wants to marry a low woman. 

The boy started back in horror. Mother ! he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Who handed you that pipe dream ? It's 
false. Why, father wouldn’t do such a rotten thing ! " 
“ I knew my children would stand by me ! 

“But it isn’t true, mother. He’s been lied about." 
“ He told me himself—in that very chair—not half an 
hour ago." 

Charley stared stupidly at the vacant chair. im¬ 
possible ! ” he muttered. “ Not father ! " And he seated 

himself in it. ^ „ , . , 

“Yes, your father. Go to him. Tell lum what you 

think of him ! ” 

“ You didn’t understand him, mother. 

“ O God ! " wailed Sophy. “ Is my boy against me . 
I tell you, Charley, he ordered me to divorce him, to tree 
him so he could marry that Raeburn woman. 

“ Juliet Raeburn ! ” exclaimed the boy, leaping to Ins 
feet. “ Mother, what are you talking about ? 

“ He came here and insulted me, his wife, youi mother 


»> 


Up boiled the boy’s young blood, into lhsmind hashed a 
score of trifling incidents of that stay in the wo>ds, 
dents now saturated, rank, with sinister meaning, 
a word he darted out and down to the library. He did n 
pause to knock, but burst in. Murdock was at his tab 
in the centre of the room, writing. The long re 
dows were open and the light and air, sweeping round 
strong figure 1 , seemed to encircle it with an impassable 
barrier. Before his father glanced up, the boy was b 

ginning to hang back. , . , 

“Well?" said Murdock, in his even, friendly jet 

served tone. , , , „• „ ■> -> 

“ Is it true, father ?—what mother s been telhn 0 m • 

stammered Charley. 
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“ No doubt,” replied Murdock, with no change of tone 
or expression. He kept his eyes on the boy, but dipped 
his pen in the ink and poised it above the paper. 

The boy flushed, hesitated, half turned away. Then, 
catching fire again from his outraged mother, he forgot his 
awe and cried : “ You sha’n’t dishonour my mother and 
my sister ! ” 

Just the hint of a flush came into Murdock’s cheeks. 
His tone was even—but like the smooth surface of a white- 
hot, molten lake—as he said : "You are making a fool of 
yourself. She is your mother, but I am your father. She 
and I are wife and husband—and no one will interfere in 
our affair. Close the door after you.” And his pen 
resumed its rapid course along the sheet. 

The boy could no more have disobeyed or have spoken 
again than if he, bound and gagged, were being carried 
from the room. In the hall outside, he wiped the streaming 
sweat from his face, dropped weakly on the lowest step of 
the front stairway. In at the open front doors came 
Norma, whistling and swinging her hat by its long ribbons. 
The morning was intoxicatingly fine, and her spirits were 
soaring and darting like a lark drenched and drunk with 
sunshine. " Hello, Charley boy,” she cried, kissing the 
top of his bent head and slapping him on the back. ” Walk¬ 
ing in your sleep ? Mother up yet ? ” 

Her brother drew her down beside him. Though there 
were no servants in sight, he whispered in her ear : “ Mother 
and father arc going to get a divorce.” 

To his amazement, the news gave her no shock of sur¬ 
prise. ” So it's come at last! ” she exclaimed, before she 
realized what she was saying. 

Charley stared at her. ” How did you find out ? ” he 
cried, after a prolonged stare at her. 

But she had recovered herself ; she now looked, and 
felt, as overwhelmed as he. Instinctively she, understand¬ 
ing feminine human nature, began to sympathize with 
her father, ju^t as her brother, understanding masculine 
human nature better than feminine, took sides with his 


mother. 

b'.ow about Juliet Raeburn, too ? ” 

“Juliet Raeburn!” But even as Norma exclaimed, 
she un-ersm-oa. ” O Charley ! ” she cried, “ and I thought 
her a good woman ! ” 
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“So she is,” maintained Charley. “He hasn't got her 
yet. I’ll bet she doesn't dream of this.” 

" Perhaps not,” conceded Norma, in confusion. She 
remembered that she had decided it was best not to tell 
Charley or their mother about the meeting and the dis¬ 
covery at Dangerfield’s. “ Why,” thought she, amazed 
at the revelation of herself to herself, “ I must have felt 
then that this was coming ! ” 

“ You must talk to father,” Charley was saying. “ He'll 

listen to you.” 

Norma slowly shook her head. 

“ Aren’t you going to do anything ? ” demanded Charley. 
“I tell you, Norma, this thing must be stopped.” 

"But we mustn’t say anything to either of them— 
directly.” She hesitated, then went on: “Marriage has 
already taught me that nobody can judge between husban ^ 
and wife. Nobodv can know but just their two senes. 

" It’s all his fault,” protested Charley, with a most 
hysterical energy. “ At least, we know enough to know 
he’s got no cause of any kind. Why, she s always at 
home, and she never spoke a really harsh \yor ° um ‘ 
The truth is, he has gotten the swollen head through being- 
lucky in business, and has grown away from us. 

“Don’t say those things to mother, please entreatl( J 
Norma. “You’d only encourage her to make matter. 

worse.” . . ,, 

" But—the disgrace ! The disgrace . 

“ Nobody can disgrace you but yourself, was her tra 

quil reply. .... , f ]ikc a 

Her brother eyed her disapprovingly. J ^ llke ^ 

woman ! Women never do care an> nng sorrow 

other’s sufferings. Not even your own mother s sorro 

m ^Perhaps ! understand her better than you do.” replied 

^Tven-any^ow. all I know is ifs got to be stopped ! ” 
“You go and get dressed.” said his sister. I U *te 

“’Murdock had by this time somewhat composed 

herself. When she saw it was not Char >- Unless 

entering she refrained from bursting ou n vvas 

a woman is far more studied or far less sensi 
Sophy, she does not raise to another woman the .up y 
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clamorous conventional appeals for sympathy. Norma 
went straight to her and kissed her. “ Charley has told 
me,” she said. 

Charley had not noted his mother’s dishevelment, but 
no detail of it escaped Norma ; woman, looking at woman, 
is always scrutinizing. Besides Norma, whirled in so many 
respects to the opposite extreme from Sophy by the warning 
example of physical and mental slothfulness, was so parti¬ 
cular about her person that she changed never less than 
twice a day throughout. As she kissed her mother, she 
held her breath that she might avoid at least the worst of 
the odour from the stale, musty, oily hair. 

” If I hadn't been so devoted to my household, I’d have 
seen it coming,” said Sophy. ” All the men act that way 
nowadays.” Her lip quivered. ” It’s the curse of riches. 
If we’d ’a’ been poor, your father would have stayed on, 
a hard-working, steady family man, appreciating his home 
and his wife and children.” 

'' A good many poor people act the same way,” suggested 
Norma. ” It seems to me, more poor people do it than 
rich. The rich arc more conventional, more afraid of public 
opinion. ’ 

" -o you're turning against me ! ” cried Sophy. " I 
might have known. The daughter always sides against 
the mother.” 

"Why, mother!” exclaimed Norma. " What did I 
sav to make you think that ? ” 

* w 


" ^ eren't you beginning to urge excuses for your father ? 
Have you opened your lips for a single word against him ? ” 
I love him, mother, and I love you. I couldn’t say 
anything against either of you.” 

" lN, °t when he shows lie’s become a wicked man, and 
tries to cast your mother oil ! ” And Sophy began to 
weep. " My daughter may turn against me, but no one 
else in all the world will. Everybody'll despise him and 
sympathize with me.” 


Norma, knowing the shallowness of feminine tears and 
having before her very eyes as well as in painful memory 
what seemed to her sufficient reasons why her mother did 
not charm, felt her heart going out to her father. She 
reproached herself, but she could not help it. " And, 
really, with such eyes and teeth and so much naturally 
lovely hair molncr could be beautiful if she’d only brace 
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up.” Aloud she said gently : ” You wrong me, mother. 
I’d never take sides against you. I'll take no side at all. 
I’ll keep on loving you and father, and believing the best of 
both of you.” 

“ You’d better be careful, miss ! ” cried Sophy. " If 
your father and I do part, I'll have half the property, and 
he’ll have another woman. I can't believe he'll be fool 
enough to take her to church and give her the right to pick 
his pockets. Still, she'll likely get most of it. You don't 
seem to know which side your bread's buttered on.” 

Nonna’s heart ached and she hung her head in shame. 
Presently she said timidly : ” Would you mind, mother, 
if I went to see father ? I’m not going to speak to him 
about this, unless he mentions it first. And if I do say 
anything, it'll be to try to bring him to you.” 

Sophy, with no more power to persist in anger than in 
any other exertion, seized gratefully upon this offer. ‘ I 
know none of my children would act any way but honour¬ 
able,” said she. "They’ve been too well brought up.” 
And now she wept again. " When I think how f carried 
and bore and watched over his children- O my God ! 

Why hast Thou punished me ? ” M 

Norma knelt beside her mother. "Mother dear, she 
pleaded softly, " if father is—what you say, wouldn’t you 
be better off without him ? Wouldn’t he be only a torment 
to you ? ” 

"I’ve thought of that,” conceded Sophy, trapped into 
candour. Then, remembering her pose and her principles, 
she pushed her daughter away and burst out again : Dow 
dare you suggest such a thing, Norma Murdock . e s 
my husband 1 He’s mine ! And have you no sense of 
shame ? Don't you carp anything about scandal 1 ou 
talk like those trash along the river front that are always 

getting into the divorce courts.” 

“ I was only trying to imagine what I d do in the same 

circumstances.” , ,. „ 

" You wait till Joe goes off after another woman , then 

we’ll see what you'll do ! ” „ r .. 

Charley now came in, swelling and swaggering. ^ ' 

been thinking it over, mother,” he at once began. Ana 
it seems to me, if he wants to go, the best thing for us to do 
is to make him get out quick. I can never again tcci to¬ 
ward him as a fellow should feel toward his father. 1 > 
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you must despise him. Every time you looked at him 
you’d think of the vile thoughts going on in his head." 

“ He’s been led a wav bv that low woman," insisted 
Sophy, dismayed by the defection of her one sure ally. 

" Of course, he has provided for us,” Charley hastened to 
add. " But the law and public opinion would have com¬ 
pelled him to do that, if he had tried to get out of it." 

" Indeed it would ! ” exclaimed Sophy, with a triumphant 
look at her daughter. " You can’t even put forward that 
excuse for him." 

" Has Norma been trying to excuse him ? " cried her 
brother, turning on his sister with a frown. He now felt 
himself the head of the family and the arbiter of its opinions. 

"No, I haven’t," retorted Norma hotly. " But mother 
is trying to make out that I have, because I can’t forget lie’s 
my father.” Her indignation swelled. " Yes, he is my 
father, and since you force me to say it, mother, I can’t 
but feel that if you had done your share, this would never 
have occurred." 


The instant the words, so useless, so unwise, were out, 

she repented them. Her mother and her brother trained 

upon her the lowering look for the traitor. “ Turned 

against your own mother ! " sneered Charley. " Shame 

on you, Norma ! Shame ! " 

• 

" Instead of trying to make matters worse between father 
and mother, hadn’t you better try to heal the wounds ? " 
" Matters couldn’t be worse. Father has forfeited all 
claim on us," retorted her brother loftily. " If you had 
real good sense, you’d see it’s impossible for matters ever 
to be again as they were. All mother can do is what she’s 


going to do—refuse to get a divorce from him. He can’t 
get one from her. So there’ll be no public scandal, and 
things 11 go on just as they are—lie an outcast from us." 

All at once il burst upon Norma what it was they were 
thus frankly discussing—the rending apart of the bonds 
that are the sacredest, the destruction of the home. And 
they were disse- fng the situation, not with aching, mourn¬ 
ing hearts 1 with anger and recrimination and mental 


reservati - ; i repulsive materialism. She hid her face 
in h i;r h<»nus. " Oh," she moaned, "this is frightful, 
bright;ui ! Yes, the foundations of their family life must 
have beer. Uimsy and rotten, thus easily to give way. And 
again ’ er sympathy went out to her father. " He’s going 
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because he can’t stand it any longer. If it hadn't been 
Juliet Raeburn, it’d have been some other woman, sooner 
or later. And maybe she, bad though she must be, will 
give him sometliing better than he's been getting here. 


xri 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER 

Rushing forth in flight from herself, she sought instinctively 
the little summer pavilion, overhanging the river and the 
vaUey. Not until she was in its very entrance did she see 
that some one was there before her—her father, his hanc s 
clasped behind his back, his erect figure rigid, his gaze fixed 
upon the horizon. At the sound of her foot upon the 
threshold, he slowly turned. At sight of her his expression 
changed to one that smote upon her heart, bhe had in¬ 
herited many of his mental characteristics, but physically 
she was her mother at seventeen ; and before him there 
rose a vision, shaken wholly free from the dust of long 
years of oblivion and bright and distinct as a 1 b 
appearance—the vision of Sophy advancing 1 

tall grass of the meadow, her flower-like face radiant with 
the light that streams upon the beautiful human counten¬ 
ance only in life's morning. The other hours of a hfe even 

down to evening’s dusk may have each 1 h °\\ 
charm ; but none is so altogether lovely as that firstfu 
morning hour when day closes the dark door o nig i 
her and stands forth with the dew sparkling m her tresses 
“ Father ! " murmured Norma, half strctchin b out 

arms to him. , f •_-i_ 

The look of pain shifted and his face became immobile 

again. If his wife had been dead, that vision of her youth 
would have lingered, might perhaps have become P ‘ 
nent fixed illusion with him—for we usually remember t 

dead at their best. But Sophy was a living fact , arid 
remember what she had been was to shrink the mo 
from what she was, as the falseness of a found-ou i 
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aggravated by the recollection of the feelings he once in¬ 
spired in us. Death alone can expiate a violated ideal. 

“ Father ! ” Norma repeated appealingly. 

His face softened again. A slight smile, amused, cynical, 
hovered over the sternness of liis eyes and lips. “ You 
have seen your mother,” lie said, seating himself. 

< I M 

i es. 

” And vour brother.” 

” Yes.”' 

A long pause ; then he : ‘‘I count on your good sense 
to keep you from doing or saying things that will encourage 
your mother in hysterics for the benefit of others. I have 
not acted without reflection. What she and I are about 
to do is the best possible course for us both, is as necessary 
to her comfort as to my happiness. We both realize that 
the present conditions are intolerable. There is but the 
one solution. Fortunately, it is complete and entirely 
satisfactory. If you came, as Charley did, to discuss the 
matter with me, I wish to tell you discussion is useless.” 

” It’s none of our business, father.” Wistfully, ” If only 
there were some way to avoid the—the gossip and scandal.” 

” That rests with vour mother.” 

” Won’t you sec her again, father ? Won’t you talk with 
her again ? ” 

He reflected before inquiring, “ Why do you ask it ? ” 

“ Because I think- It was nothing she said, simply 

an instinct that she’ll talk more calmly now—now she has 
had a chance to—to get used to the idea.” 

He reflected again. ” I'll be in the library the rest of 
the day. f here's a good deal of straightening out of papers 
to be done. If she wishes to see me, I’ll go to her.” 

I here was no sign of dread of the strain of an interview. 
Evidently he felt that he was simply conducting a business 
negotiation with some one in whom he had no personal 
interest. Norma saw this ; but it gave her no shock, no 
sense that her father was hard. Instead, it somehow 
justified him ; how could he, so generous, so responsive to 
her own love for him, feel thus toward his wife unless there 
were reason for if. ? Was he right or wrong—bad or good ? 
She was not sure : but, whichever and whatever he might 
be, she was pro-..- : that he was her father. 

Her young v ^position to foment herself with the feeling 
that a tragedy v. , enacting, could not withstand the sooth- 
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ing quality in his equanimity. They walked back to the 

irritate. 

S °^ '^TVnZt lfothing^that will distress you. 

mother,” Norma hastened to add ; ^*^ 0 £ r “ rn 
est y as .i engaging for her fall 8 sald So phy 

I never wantto set eyes co ° nsent t0 give him 

e up erge Never": " And she bent to her fancy-work, as if the 

matter were concluded. perha it won 't be neces- 

It was at Norma s bps to. > • because she felt it 

sary to give him up. *"*'%*[ instead, she said, 
would be cruel to raise la • 1 aeain, you'll 

“I’m sure, mother dear, if you and^ alk^ • > 

come to a better understanding. I or the 

and me, won't you see 1 ] ,m . hicll Norma had closed 

There was a knock at the door, n c Murdoc k. 

behind her. Norma said he with 

“ I have some th,n 8 s t ® ! Icred—and there did not live the 
grave politeness He en - rcfused l0 yield to lus in¬ 
human being who coukl .* n „alitv of the unopposablc 

sistence ; it had the inevitable quaht> o ^ ^ ^ scnt 

phenomena of nature. - (> ' • tl t her mother, the 
L appealing glance first to. hmj. then and irri . 

true peacemaker's look that soouu. 

tates not. . ovvqr d but not at his wife ; 

He seated himself, look "?o. over t i ie elaborate centre- 
his gaze wandered uneerG y it as one he had seen 

piece she was making ; he recog .. Sophy,” said 

in her hands from time to time f V ^ abrupt ? his morn- 
he, “ on thinking it over, Ihna ^ min d about me 
ing. I had known so long if * e ha d discussed it 

that it seemed natural to * 

b efore -’' . « m i figure particularly youth- 

The sight of him—his face a g P h doth his linen. 

ful in a dark-blue suit of han “f t , fd for taste 

his tie, his hair, all suggests e ■ flaming sombrely 

Qiaht of him set her ]taious> 
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again. She forgot for the moment the satisfaction of 
freedom and wealth, the mountainous troublesomeness of a 
revengeful course. “ It’s no use for you to talk,” retorted 
she. “ I won’t take part in any immoral bargains. I 
realize that I've got to meet my God in the Great Day. 
And so have you, Charles Murdock ! " 

” Sophy,” he said gently, “ for the sake of the children, 
let us settle our affairs quietly. I will see that everything 
is arranged for you. In your heart of hearts you wish to 
be free from me.” 

11 is words echoed pleasantly in her ears ; they were a 
simple statement of what seemed to her sense and truth. 
” It ain’t what you wish or what I wish,” replied she, “ it’s 
what a Higher Power wishes.” 

” II you were going to lose anything by it in a material 
way,” continued he. imperturbably, “ I’d admit you were 
right. But you will gain, not lose. In every way you 
will be better off.” 

Her hands were resting listlessly upon her fancy-work. 
She was reflecting. 

“ Suppose,” he went on, '* I were to withdraw my offer, 
and insist that we resume the old life.” 

Her expression stopped him. He had suspected, believed 
that she was in fact as eager as he to be free ; but he had 
not known it. Now, her tell-tale face, her alarm at the very 
suggestion of resuming the life of husband and wife with 
him, assured him beyond faintest doubt he was right in his 
idea that he could not feel as lie did toward her unless she 
felt the same way toward him. There is no such thing as a 
magnet with one pole long dead and the other alive ; and 
jealousy after marriage is a passion of vanity, not of love. 

Sophy, at the very suggestion of our being husband, 
and wife again doesn’t your instinct, your conscience tell 
you it would be a sin in the sight of God ? ” 

She did not reply immediately, and he waited until she 
should have absorbed his subtle vet altogether sincere 
aigument. But, she finally said, like one who wishes 
to be overborne. “ we must think of the children, of the 
example we set to them and to others. We made our bed ; 
we must lie in it.” 

“ $ mcc was, as you say, we that made the bed,” replied 
he, then we can unmake it. Sophy, let’s put aside the 
nonsense that might scare us if we were poor, obscure 
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people, dependent on others for bread. We can’t be tram¬ 
pled by those who never lose an opportunity to demonstrate 
their superior morality at the expense of any one that can t 
strike back. They'll never disturb you ; they’ll cringe 
before you. We are strong enough to do as we wish.” He 
rose and went slowly toward the door, his hands in his coat 
pockets, a cigarette in the corner of his mouth. lliink 
it over,” said he. “I’m sure that, when you do decide, 
it will be for what is sensible, what is best for us both.” 

Crossing the entrance hall, he saw Norma on the front 
porch, apparently setting out for home. He called to her , 
when they met in the doorway he asked : Would you 
mind if I gave you the Whitney Place at Point Helen 
instead of this ? I think perhaps your mother would prefer 

to stay on here.” 

“Certainly,” replied she instantly. 

"Thank you,” he said gratefully. “Shall I see you 

again before I leave ? ” 

“ Joe and I are dining at the Hargraves. 

“ Perhaps you’ll be in New York soon. My address is 

always The Gotham.” .. , 

At “ New York ” her face clouded ; his eyes shifted. 

After he had gone on into the library she still stood there, 

fogged in those dark, dreary clouds of fancy that nse^ from 


go liome, sue inougnt, »vu«w b - ti ~ 

first tell mother she is to have the house. And then it 
flashed on her that she was really the bearer of a bribe, a 
gross material bribe from her father to her mother, l or 
was not the Eyrie the most magnificent, the most dominat¬ 
ing place in that region, the local synonym for luxury 
She turned from the stairway that invited her to ascend 
to her mother ; she started across the lawns toward the 
road down the bluffs. At the edge of the grove she halted. 
“No. I must tell her. It’s my duty to do everything 
possible to avoid scandal.” 

The air was fragrant with heavy autumnal perfume,. 
All about her, far as the eye could reach, stretched beauty 
and tranquillity—sparkling river, graceful, gently sloping 
hills, tier on tier, the rich greens and greys and browns and 
yellows of the well-tilled fields. And there was the splendid 
house, so luxurious, apparently an ideal home for.a napp> 
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family able to enjoy all that is good in the world. She 
looked round, sighed. Then she gave a short, bitter laugh. 

She returned to the house, found her mother again in a 
state of suspended mentality over the intricacies of the 
centrepiece. " Father has given me another place instead 
of this,” said she, with burning cheeks and eyes downcast. 
“ He says he wants this for you.” 

As her mother did not reply, she looked. On Sophy’s 
listless countenance there was an expression of covert 
satisfaction. Evidently, her father had well measured the 
character he was dealing with. “ Well,” Sophy now said, 
with a pretence of mournful resignation, " I reckon it'll be 
as comfortable here as anywhere. My thoughts are more 
on the next world than on this.” 


XIII 

"SHE CARES EVEN LESS THAN HE ” 

Murdock had sent Simcox to the station to make arrange¬ 
ments for his trip. Except the destruction of certain piles 
of papers on the floor and the packing of certain others on 
desk and table, he was ready for departure—for final de¬ 
parture—though he had been working less than three 
hours. During those hours he was too engrossed by the 
business in hand to indulge in any reflections upon the 
impending utter disruption of ties which had seemed so 
close for so many years. When the work was dispatched, 
and lie had leisure to think, still he had no inclination to 
reflect on the tragic side of what he was doing. Such 
reflections would have seemed to him, and would have 
been, sheer, shallow theatricalism ; and Murdock had 
neither the time nor the pretentiousness for the play within 
the play that most people find necessary in the effort to 
conceal their insignificance in the real drama of life. His 
chief sensation was of relief. He was glad to go ; the dead 
past had buried its dead ; his place was with life, with the 
living, with the future. And that chiefly meant—Juliet 
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Raeburn. When, where, how, he did not know. But 
that she would be his, and speedily, he no more doubted 
than he doubted his memory of the look he had twice seen 
in her dark grey eyes or the power of the inflexible will and 
the ingenious mind that had thus far carried him wherever 

he had wished to go. . ... 

Simcox, returning from the station, met Charley hesitat¬ 
ing at his fathers door. The young man looked relieved 
at sight of him. “ Father hasn t gone yet . 

"I don’t know, sir.” said the gaunt, funereal valet. 
Charley, with all his father's instinct for rule and none 
of his father's force, had the air of the futile child as he 
frowned fiercely and stamped. " Answer me 1 he com- 

““i don’t know, sir,” repeated Simcox respectfully One 
glance at him should have been env ,:h to convey that lie 
was as inviolably mute as the grr.-. • he ■vrv.d y suggested. 
■' You do -now,” cried the youth. Tty he to me ? 

" Thank you, sir," said Simcox, not:;. ^ts slow 

quiet monotonous voice or m the k. 
face “ My duty is never to know notn . 0 . 

- He's in there," said Charley " Open the door. 

•« y es sir—if you'll stand aside, sir. But I can t let 

y °"/ must tell him mother is ill-very ill," P«rristedthe 
mqn thouch lie knew Simcox, knew Murdock s 
Zve? over' h m-so great that Simcox, a drunkard of 

tngTt ^ - 

case may be." , ^•- 

" I’ll tell him sir. My orders are positi\e. 

Charicv made way. Simcox entered the dressing-room 
door c Jed and locLd it behind him He went through 

to Murdock who ^.^^^ ‘h^Tie wants to Ml “u dS 
wishes to see you, sir, saia ne. 

M Mu“ad iS chanced to cross the half just as Sophy's 
luncheon tray was on its way up to her. Ill. h there 
fore now said to himself. "Naturally. Then turn ng 
toward his valet with his usual inscrutable face Teh him 
you have delivered the message, and send hint aw a). 
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Simcox obeyed, and in a moment returned to report on 
his trip to the station. The agent had got a dispatch from 
Chicago that but one private car could be taken at Saint 
X, because two were already on from Chicago, and a third, 
that of the president of the road, must be taken up at 
Cleveland. “ As it is, Mr. Murdock," explained Simcox, 
“ they'll have to crowd the ordinary passengers into the 
Pullmans like sardines. And Mr. Berkeley, sir, spoke for 
this evening before you did." He did not add that the 
agent had said that if this private-car business wasn’t 
stopped, " the road’ll be given up to haulin’ rich thieves 
about, each with his own car just as if cars was carriages.” 

Murdock took hints of an adverse decree of fate as man¬ 
dates to resistance. “ Order a special/ to precede or follow 
the express," said he. 

" They can’t do it, sir. The express runs in two sections, 
and there ain’t room for no more without breaking up the 
whole service. Mr. Berkeley’s man was there, sir, and he 
made the suggestion that you might prefer Mr. Berkeley’s 
company, anyhow." 

There was a click of the soundless bell on the telephone 
at Murdock’s elbow. It was Berkeley, inviting him: 
“ I’ll be glad to take you as far as Albany. I switch off 
there for Canada. Why go to New York, anyhow ? Why 
not come with me ? My family’ll not be along." 

Murdock debated. Now that an alternative offered it 
came to him that, until Sophy's mind was adjusted to his 
plans beyond power to change, he would do well to go where 
she would not be jealously wondering and speculating 
about his doings. Yes, Canada would be wiser ; undoubt¬ 
edly, Simcox corresponded with some one of the servants 
at the Eyrie, and so Sophy would hear only news tending 
to keep her jealously quiet. " I’ll go with you, Tom," was 
therefore Murdock’s decision. Then to Simcox: "You 
heard ? Please change my baggage accordingly. Air. 
Berkeley and I will fish and perhaps shoot." 

Within an hour Sophy had the news ; as it came when 
the morphine digestive tablets were putting her at physical 
ease, she, without understanding why, began to cast a 
lenient, longing eye upon his proposal to make her rich, 
free, and tranquil. In vain she reproached herself for 
thus quickly regarding unshocked such an immorality as 
divorce, tiers was the normal conscience ; it responded 
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only to the conventionalities as to right and wrong. And 
soon she was reflecting : “ It certainly would be sinful m 
the sight of God for me to go back to him. I guess ma and 

‘"Ihehear? Z'TuM?onL departure jW she ™^ 

pr He left the Eyrie. — j^urne"^ 

than when he had leu u h f tlie tw0 first 

passed the house vvhcr ^ J. ( ]’ ^ d 1 life . his only sensation 

and the last distasteful. At the 

was relief, for- nsi on> men the long pla tform to- 

ratlway station, as he »tr° Norma advanced through 

ward Berkeley s £ddenlv and mistily revealed 

the darkness. Her facem.a . , ltcd Memory 

by a passing trainman s lantern ,^1 ^ comjng t0 

flashed before him a n id P s , >ring i n g into his eager 
arms toouih ju^such a^dimly lit dartat*. a. this. And 

Iie ' l0 Fa\to-l,°h'”her,'' cried Norma, wiping on his 

shoulder. „ mut t c red, sobbed, rather. “ I 

Forgive me dear hat it is ins ide me that drives 

have to do it. I don t kuu would ” 

me on, but I couldn’t turn back if I uouici. 


XIV 

* 

derailed 

_ . • . ATnrdock’s car was rushing southward 

The train trailing burdock finished lunch and> with 

through the mldernes^ H 1 swifflv changing scenery. 
STS'pourS ^aTthe^indows deliciously fresh and 
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fragrant ; liis imagination was stimulated by the contrast 
between his immediate surroundings of civilization’s luxury 
and the reaches of untouched nature but a glance of the 
eye away—the haunt of deer and moose and wild bird. 
Success, especially material success, usually comes so toil¬ 
somely and bears so many ills in its train that the winner, 
hardened and embittered, looks on his prize as about the 
sorriest of life's sardonic jests at the expense of those who 
take it seriously. But there were moments when Murdock 
had a sense of his elevation high above the masses of his 
fellow-men, a sense of his ability to compel and to appro¬ 
priate the services of thousands on thousands, and to sur¬ 
round himself with luxury and obedience. 

In those Canadian woods and waters he had renewed his 

t 

vouth in its fullness, had resumed it with an appreciation 
of its value, its possibilities, its power, which a boy's inex¬ 
perience never has. Youth ! And he was speeding south¬ 
ward, still young and unbroken, toward the bright goal of 
his manhood’s ambition. His eyes shone, a proud smile 
relaxed the latterly almost habituallv sombre strength of 
his features ; his heart dilated. Youth ! Freedom ! 
And soon lie would be absolutely free, free to claim the 
woman who now more than ever seemed to him the dazzling 
crown of reward—would be free to claim her, would claim 
her, would possess her and be possessed by her- 

It had been raining throughout that region, and the 
overworked track walkers had been unable to do their duty. 
The train, behind time, took a sharp curve at express speed, 
tore a rail loose, shot through the air, rolled down a hillside, 
collapsed in a shrieking, straining, blazing pyramid upon 
the bed of an old watercourse. Atop the heap of splin¬ 
tered, riddled coaches for ordinary people lay Murdock’s 
private car, of triply-braced steel, upside down but almost 
uninjured. 

As the train left the rails, Simcox, in Murdock’s bedroom, 
was hurled under the bed and so protected there that he 
was unhurt beyond a few bruises. Motion ceased ; steam 
and heat from the flames began to penetrate ; he pulled 
himself together The inverted car was full of steam and 
smoke. He heard the groans, the screams, the yells of the 
other servants, and not quite'so piercingly horrible sounds 
from far beneath, from the passengers buried, trapped, 
impaled in t ! : ruins of the other cars, and there burning 
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to death. But Sirncox was not thinking of them any more 
than he was thinking of himself; lie crawled and fumbled 
about until he felt a human body, felt the texture of material 
he recognized as the suit he had laid out that morning for 
his master. He lifted the body to his back and, on all fours 
like a beast of burden, crawled out of a window. The 
wind lifted for an instant the hot black fog saturated with 
the smells of burning wood and roasting flesh ; Sirncox 
stood erect, steadied himself on the tottering wreckage, 
took his unconscious master in lus arms and leaped and slid 
to the ground, out of danger. He laid him on the turf 
well to one side, returned to the wreck. He gave no heed 
to the appeals, the screams, the moans. He saw a man 
shoot his daughter, then his wife, then himself as the flames 
swept round them to roast them in slow agony. He passed 
opportunity after opportunity to help entangled passen¬ 
gers. He had but the one idea—his master. He toiled 
away at the wreckage, dragging out curtains and uplio - 
stered seats ; in two trips he bore away enough to enable 
him to make Murdock comfortable. Then he dashed here 
and there in the smoke-palled confusion until he found a 

doctor attending three mangled women. 

“ You can't do them any good,” he said in a voice of 
rough command. ” Come with me to Mr. Murdock. If 
you can save him, you’ll get a fee worth while. 

“(Murdock ? ” repeated the doctor. Charles Murdock 

Was he in that private car ? , 

“Charles Murdock,” said Sirncox. Hurry And 
he seized him by the arm to drag him along as if he ^ere 
refusing to go. The doctor knelt beside the limp form, 
glanced at the white face, fumbled into the torn garments 

° V “ Is he dead ? ” demanded Sirncox, his bloodshot eyes 

The doctor continued his examination Sirncox drew a 
long breath ; if Murdock were dead, the doctor would 

not be examining further. 

" Skull fractured-loft leg, left arm broken, was the 
verdict that finally came. 

" Probably. At any rate, nothing can be done for him 
just now. Let's go back to the wreck. And he rushed 

away. 
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But Simcox did not follow ; though the doctor’s abrupt 
departure was proof that he thought Murdock beyond 
saving, Simcox did not lose hope; he had been a pro¬ 
fessional nurse at one time in his varied career and had 
too often seen the doomed of doctors come to life, had 
discovered how little of practical judgment and skill lies 
behind the pretentious learning of the average practitioner. 
He stood beside his master, reflecting. He remembered 
that they had passed a small station a few seconds before 
taking the curve. He set off at a run, and within five 
minutes reached the station. The door was open ; the one 
room and the railed-olf office were empty. He knew a 
little about a great many things ; one of them was tele¬ 
graphy. Seating himself at the instrument, he soon got 
an answer to his signal, sent off a dispatch to Lake Placid 
for immediate help, another dispatch to Murdock’s offices 
in New York, ordering a corps of the best doctors and 
nurses at once, and that arrangements be made for the 
construction of a siding and for forwarding a private car 
to stand on it and be Murdock’s own hospital. In le$s than 
half an hour he knelt again beside his master, who was 
breathing heavily now, but still unconscious. He searched 
for the doctor, found him bandaging the burned and torn 
bodv of a child. 

“ Finish that quick ” lie commanded, “ and come with 
me.” 

'flic doctor glanced up. He had not looked at Simcox 
before. Not recognizing him, noting only that this harsh, 
imperious order came from one of the servant class, he 
resumed his task without condescending to reply. 

" Come with me, I tell you,” repeated Simcox. ” Some¬ 
thing must be done for him." 

" Each must take his turn,” said the doctor. ” There 
are only two of us, and a hundred to be looked after.” 

” You don’t hear me. It’s the Mr. Murdock—Charles 
Murdock.” 


” Oh ! ” exclaimed the doctor in a vastly different tone. 
I beg your pare. >> I didn’t catch the name. I remem¬ 
ber you now. V. didn’t you speak plainly ? ” And he 
hastily finished t: bandaging, and followed Simcox. ” It 
shows how ups,' I am,” said he. ” I had entirely for¬ 
gotten Mr. Murdock. Gad, I must have been upset! ” 
But lie had his balance again ; as he and Simcox hastened 
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along, he gazed quite calmly at the frightful chaos where 
death was torturing its victims before it claimed them. 
His whole mind, like Simcox's, was for the one sulierer. 
He examined Murdock with minute care, Smuox ^tudym 
his conventional doctor-face with impatience and contempt. 

Finally he shook his head gravely, as his puffy ^ t 
traced the outline of the fracture of the skull m the thick. 

blood-matted hair. “ Dad ! Bad . mu 1 . , 

Simcox trembled. He knew enough of surgery to know 

how bad that wound in that place certainly 

The doctor glanced at the clouded sky. He must be 

got to shelter.” , , , , „„ .< r nmP 

One of the crew of the wrecked tram rushed up. Come 

quick, doctor,” he panted. "eve just du a 

£a "C y a^y'ou see I'm busy ? ” cried the doctor angrily. 

“This is Charles Murdock. ,« ni ,, .. . 

The trainman's expression changed. Oh, Said 

apologetically. He was all aLen 10, V a ‘ .. j t »jj 

1 help me 

make a stretcher. 

He^^o^the'famd^whos^m^erms^hac^ attacked 

liis kind heart a moment before. < thoughts for the 

the wreckage ; they had neither.eyw nor thoughte 

horrors around them—the moaning, dismembered 

and burning flesh and hair and *°*™%* 1 ?*™'Z opon 
bodies, some scalded raw-red some cl ^\^ e ° pC 

eyes of the dead with ^“^mcomfort- 

“Nothing more can be done . PJ^ doctor( who had 

able, until instruments come, < d « ^ buried - n the 

finished his emergency work. > ° 

"three men lifted Murdock gently to stretcher 

and bore him to the station. As wy en 0 f them 

car rolled up Thcr “ i "" e x SzeTupon the one who was 

^‘mot important an " 0 prosperous^ air and d^saml 

ST^oSan eyes 
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lighting up in the midst of black brows and beard. His 
ltone gave Simcox confidence; he knew it at once as the 
tone of a master man. 

As they entered the station, the doctor in attendance 
scowled ; then, seeing the bag of instruments, he exclaimed : 

“ Ah—thank you,” and reached for it. 

But the newly arrived doctor smiled blandly, ignored 
the extended hand. " I will attend to Mr. Murdock,” said 
he. Then to the trainman : ” Conduct my colleagues to 
the wreck.” 

The six others who came in the handcar had heard the 
magic name, glittering and tinkling gold, and had crowded 
into the bare little waiting-room. “ Come along, gentle¬ 
men,” cried the trainman. “ There are fifty poor crea¬ 
tures crying for you.” 

The phrase " poor creatures ” was unfortunate. Four 
of the doctors seemed not to have heard the appeal, but 
pushed eagerly, almost menacingly round Murdock’s couch, 
like swine at a trough. Two doctors—one old, the other 
a stripling, stood aloof, looking ashamed. 

” Back ! Back ! ” cried Simcox. “ The master must 
have air.” 

“ Yes. stand back, gentlemen,” said the doctor with the 
instruments. His remark was general, but his gaze rested 
commandingly upon the flushed bitter face of his brother 
practitioner whom he had displaced. 

1 he trainman's moral indignation suddenly sprang from 
its slumber. He, being human, understood what was in 
the minds of these doctors, and it angered him, where in 
his own mind it had seemed the matter of course. ” One 
human being’s as good as another,” he shouted. ” You 
people ought to be ashamed of yourselves. Are you going 
to let those poor creatures in the wreck suffer and die while 
you fight over this here rich man ? ” 

1 hey followed the trainman. The doctor Simcox had 
chosen and the doctor he had commandeered at the wreck 
remained alone with Murdock. 

<( * mus t opc r ate at once,” said the handcar doctor. 

It would bt- *atal,” protested the first doctor. “I 
forbid it.” 

The handcar doctor looked up at him superciliously. “ I 
think, said i:e, you would do well to leave your master’s 
case to the physician.” 
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“ I am not a servant of Mr. Murdock’s,” exclaimed the 
doctor from the wreck, his dullish brown eyes dancing with 
anger. “ I am Doctor Bellowes, of Albany. lie turned 
to Simcox : ‘‘I warn you to be careful how you permit 
your master's life to be trifled with.” 

The handcar doctor was busy searching his bag of in¬ 
struments. “ Yes, I can go ahead,” said he. To Simcox : 
“ I shall want plenty of fresh water—hot and cold— and 
at least two basins, or any sort of shallow receptacle. ^ ou 
can get everything at the near-by houses. My colleague 

here, from Albany, will help you.’ 

Bellowes reared to protest. Two men, one of them 
roughly bandaged, now bore a stretcher through the door¬ 
way ; on it lay a woman in calico. The handcar doctor 
waved them back. ” No room here,” said he peremptorily. 
“ Take her to the shed— anywhere. This place is reserved 


for Mr. Murdock.” , , ,, .. , , 

"How the hell can it be reserved for Mr. -Iur ock 

demanded the bandaged man. "We re all on an oqu.i i > 
here, all equal sufferers by the criminal carelessness ol i us 

The man at the other end of the stretcher a train hand, 
was moving away with his end of the bui c . ., 

along,” he said. If it’s Murdock we can t g et, nl 
” But I say we can ! ” shouted the bandaged man Irob 
ably Murdock, with his special car, was travelling c . 
head. We other people paid our fare. We\e: go 
rights.” His sneer into the angry face of tlie’doctorwa 
made the uglier by the stained and raggec c ■ 
about his forehead and ears. Aou re a 
are, to think of fees at such a time . ( with 

The handcar doctor laughed at him. Get alo^. 
you. A doctor's like any other business man. He thinks 

of business when there’s something <■ ° ,n S- hnnrkmed 
“ Who are you anvhow ? ” demanded the bandaged 

man, mollified in spite of himself by the doctor s 

So loathed is hypocrisy that the mos vicious 

half its repulsivencss if frankly done. ,, 

” My name’s Presbury. and I’m from New „ 

“Well, Presbury, you're a cold-hearted stol ‘" . » 

Presbury laughed. ” Get along with you, m> good man, 

SaI Th= e b C anda r g U e" y m - muttered, looked about for sup- 
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porters for his view of human rights ; finding none, he 
yielded to the urgings of his fellow-bearer. At the name 
of Presbury, a few slow tears of relief and joy rolled down 
Simcox’s gaunt cheeks and Dr. Bellowes drew back re¬ 
spectful though sullen. He knew he must give way before 
the famous surgeon, but the knowledge did not lessen his 
ill-humour. The crow yields to the vulture, but not with 
good grace. “ Anything I can do to help you, sir ? ” he 

asked with an attempt at politeness. 

“ Go along with Simcox,” replied Presbury, indifierently. 
“And get back here quickly—both of you. There s no 
time to lose.’’ 

By half past six—so quickly did Simcox’s telegrams work, 
through the magic of Murdock’s name—the siding was laid 
and a special car, borrowed from a camping multimillion¬ 
aire a few miles up the road, was upon it was transformed 
into a hospital. At dusk a train from New York brought 
two surgeons of the staff of Presbury s private sanatorium 
and four trained nurses. Nor did the other injured and 
their friends complain of this favouritism. It seemed 
fitting that Murdock should have more attention than the 
commonalty, obscure and without " pull.” In Europe 
favouritism in all its forms maintains itself by means of the 
sanction of tradition ; in America it has a far firmer founda¬ 
tion. The average American feels that it is only human 
nature to insist upon any and every possible advantage. 
Also, he has inherited from adventurous immigrant ances¬ 
tors a gambler’s instinct which makes him hope that his 
turn will come some day. The bandaged man, raging 
against the “ insolence of the rich,” got no encouragement 
beyond a carelessly sympathetic “ Yes, it is a damn shame,” 
usually followed by “ But wliat’s the use of kicking ? 

Bellowes, confident that Presbury made a fatal error 
in operating in such circumstances, and aching from Pres¬ 
bury's bruises on his vanity, hinted to the reporters that 
Murdock was doomed. This was telegraphed everywhere, 
concentrating public attention upon the one victim of the 
disaster who was widely known ; even those who had never 
heard his name were interested as soon as they read that 
lie was rich. Thus, by nightfall that quiet darkened car 
on a siding at the lonely Adirondack station was in the full 
blaze of a national publicity which Murdock dying quietly 
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in the ordinary way never would have got. At ten o clock 
that night into that spot upon which the searchlights 
of publkity were so brilliantly playing, ^ed a woman- 
a young woman, calm of face and of voice but "ith sue 
a look in her wan face, in her burmng eyes that tteman 
on guard at the steps of Murdock s car felt a choke come up 

into his throat at the sight of her. 

by the dim light from the lamp m the ceding of the 

The guard, watching her, saw that she was ™rv in «> ^ 
She knocked softly- A nurse open^,, av no f be questioned 
vanced, so evidently one whose -^‘gucss 

"to? i^l^ln't mindVom looking at him. But you 

mustn’t touch him or make a soun^. ^ haJ not hea rd. 

The young woman made ‘ t] ’ e small rooms , stood 

She went along the passage centre of the large 

at the head of the great ^f ^thccent ^ ^ ^ 

room so that it would be a - wcre the bier on 

dimness she gazed at awaiting burial. He had 

which the dead—her dead ‘ ' . minutes before her 

partially recovered <- on ^'° u ^, v tQ rccon ncct the broken 

coming, and was stiu&M, j - . odour of her per- 

thread. Into his nostrils stoic the lain ( „ 

fume. " Juliet! "he murmured. sank on her 

She moved to the side o signals, the menacing 

knees. She did not heed the nurse‘ssig^. „ Ycs/ . shc 

gesture of Presbury’. ^ Vandering hand in hers, 

answered, clasping luurdoci 

" I am here.” ,, , f Tul ; et •* 

:: K 

lips to his hand. * N0 " > f . n<rers passing softly over 
voice like a soothing caress, her iin 0 ers passi 0 

he murmured. He gave a great sigh, and was 
qU ^t until she was quite sure it would not disturb him 
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did she gently disengage her fingers. When she joined 
Presbury outside the door, he was no longer scowling. “ I 
see you know what you’re about,” said he. “ You are 

Mr. Murdock's-” He paused for her to add the detail 

of exact relationship. 

“ My name is Raeburn—Juliet Raeburn.” 

“ Ah,” said Presbury, like a man who is waiting to hear 
more. 

She and he looked intently each at the other. She did 
not resent the insinuation in his cynical, good-humoured, 
beard-veiled face. ” He and I,” she went on, “ are more 
to each other than blood relations. Or, rather, I am no¬ 
thing to him, but he is—everything to me.” 

“ I understand.” 

Her expression did not change before his look of polite 
impertinence. “ No,” replied she. “ You do not under¬ 
stand. But that docs not matter. I need only explain 
that if he could speak he would wish me to be here.” 

" So I heard,” said Presbury. Then, " Mrs. Murdock is 
coming.” 

'' I must stay.” 

‘‘It is impossible.” 

” You must make me one of the nurses.” 

‘‘ Impossible.” 

‘‘ Why ? ” 

Presbury smiled cynically. “ The deception will be 

discovered and-” He made a gesture suggestive of the 

uproar that would follow. 

” I am principal partner in Dangcrficld, the dressmaker. 
I guarantee you against loss. Besides, there is only the 
remotest possibility that the deception will be discovered. 
No one ”—she smiled strangely—” not even lie—knows 
what he is to me. And if. by chance, the deception, as you 
call it, should be discovered, you can plead that you, too, 
were deceived.” 

Presbury had been smiling his appreciation of her acute¬ 
ness, especially in going direct to his chief objection—loss— 
and meeting it. “Oh, you are that Miss Raeburn,” he 
now said. " You’ve done so much for my wife and daugh¬ 
ters, it’s hard to refuse you anything—anything within 
reason.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Juliet, simply. 

" And you are the best possible nurse for him,” continued 
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Presbury. There was no longer a hint of the insolent- 
amusement. Presbury was not so cynical that he had 
ceased to be wise. He did not understand ; but he did 
realize that his first suspicions were more or less wide of 
the mark—more or less. 

" How is lie ? ” she now asked. “ You need not fear 
telling me the exact truth.” 

“ We shan’t know anything definite for several days. 
The smash he got ought to kill. Again, a man as young 
and powerful as he is—and with an incentive to live "— 
that, with a half-humorous, half-envious smile at her 
beauty, full of the charm of mystery in the nebulous star¬ 
light—“well, he ought to be able to rise from the dead. 
And he’s far from dead, my dear young lady. A man is 
either alive or dead. There’s nothing between. This man 
is alive.” 

“We will save him.” said she. Her face had grown 
more haggard as Presbury thus let her know that only hope 
remained. But her tone was without a trace of weakness. 

“ We might be able to do it,” replied he. “ This moun¬ 
tain air, now that it is saturated with faith and hope, ought 
to work miracles.” 

Juliet was glancing at the ends of the temporary track. 
“This siding should be extended,” said she. “The car 
must be back in the woods, away from the noise of trains 
on the main line.” 

Presbury patted her shoulder. It shall be done at 
once. Stupid of me not to have thought of it. ” He patted 
her again. “ You shall stay as long as you like.” 


XV 

SOPHY FINDS A FRIEND 

In the morning by the first express came Blagden, with 
the dazed and wandering eye that betokens a secret, harrow¬ 
ing anxiety. The news had found the private secretary 
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at Newport, passing his vacation, as was his custom, in 
visits among his rich and fashionable relations. 

He got himself out of his elegant evening dress and into 
an elegant travelling suit—the suit from the best dealer 
in tweeds in London, the shirt and tie from the rue de la 
Paix. Within the hour he was gone. 

So delightfully is life adapted to humanity’s fondness for 
altruistic pretence, he reached Azure Lake firmly convinced 
that his chief anxiety was not for himself but for the gener¬ 
ous employer-friend who was about to die. After talking 
with Presbury he felt a little better ; at least, there would 
be time to plan, to look about, to search the ruins for sal¬ 
vage. So preoccupied was he that he passed Juliet 
Raeburn several times without penetrating the disguise 
of the ill-fitting borrowed nurse’s costume and hair primly 
done. It was a note in Presbury’s voice—a note of con¬ 
sideration and respect—that finally turned his eyes seeingly 
upon her face. He stared with lips ajar ; when he re¬ 
covered himself, began his smile and made ready to bow, 
he froze before her gaze so unruffled that his first thought 
was, "She has forgotten me.” A moment’s reflection, 
and he knew this could not be so ; at the same time he 
decided it was the part of discretion to accept her hint. 

He did not try to sound Simcox ; he had had experience 
of the valet’s tomb-like silence that merely echoed a ques¬ 
tioner’s question. Instead, he skilfully gossiped round 
among the attendants, with the result that he was soon in 
possession of the mode of Miss Raeburn’s arrival, and of the 
suspicion that Dr. Presbury had covert reasons for accept¬ 
ing her as nurse, where there were already four, all known 
in the New York profession—“ and none of us ever heard 
of this Miss Ray,” said the gossiping nurse. Do you know 
her, Mr. Blagdcn ? ”—this with a sly smile of anticipation of 
a sentimental insinuation. 

But he was far too prudent to gratify Miss Carley. 

M hat nonsense!” said he. “Mr. Murdock isn’t that 
sort. Women play no part in his life.” 

Miss Carley laughed ; as she had brilliant eyes and fine 
teeth it was her habit to laugh a great deal, and to rally her 

three sister nurses—all of whom had rather poor teeth_ 

upon their uncheerful sobriety of countenance. " A man’s a 
man,” retorted she. “The stronger he is as a man, the 
more certain to have a weakness for woman—or women. 
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Besides, you should have heard your cold, busy Mr. Mur¬ 
dock say ‘ Juliet.’ Why, he's quite mad about her. 

“ Pure romancing,” Blagdcn assured her. Mr. Mur¬ 
dock," he coldly insisted, "was quite out of his mind." 

The nurse, expert in New \ ork fashionable class psy¬ 
chology, instantly felt and understood the secrctai^ s 
haughtiness. She tossed her head, laughed again—a brave 
show of fine teeth, but in anger. Perhaps, even more than 
his attempt to put her in her place, she resented lus lack 
of appreciation of her beauty. 1 his was the more unjust 
in her because her taste in men corresponded to his. She 
detested the smooth, lean, sinewy type of which Blagden 
was a fair specimen ; she liked the obstreperously mascu¬ 
line, as he the flauntingly feminine—liked bristling hair and 
whiskers, rough skin, knotted calves and biceps and shoul¬ 
ders, as he liked bouncing hip and bosom, massive leg and 
arm. She eyed Blagden contemptuously—the contempt 
divided among his appearance, his ; snobbishness, and lus 
remark. " He out of his mind ? cried she. No more 
than I am." She paused to take carcfui aim before hiin^ 
her best ammunition : “ \Mien did \ou s^y *>. 

W BlagSn g winced, hastened to recover. " To-night, I 

be And e with a formal bow, gracious yet definitive■ ofthe 
nurse's social rank went away to reflect upon the imminent 
catastrophe* 1 He saw it was L duty to «-^ to preven 
it, if possible ; but how ? He turned the proolcnwound 
and round, could find only one possi j. j [ls ; st 

straight to Dr- ftesbui y- he y thcy were taking a 

walk together 0 after luncheon "°but you must send Miss 
Ray away—before Mrs. Murdock arrives. 

“ Can’t be done,” said Presbury. (> Blagden. 

"Miss Raeburn must be sent aw \, , a°dcer 

The doctor was watching 

flying through the brush. * 1 ..^she's the medicine." 
ignoring Blagden’s intentional slip. blie 

" But when Mrs. Murdock comes 


V/ O - 

" began Blagden 


desperately. ., p rP churv cut in, " she 

W* 11 Mr J. M “ter ca C r° on' the other siding that was 
rnLS y thl U m^:ng h —shall see my patient 
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until he is out of danger.” And he looked straight into the 
secretary’s eyes. "No one,” he repeated. “Not even 
his wife.” 

“ Oh,” murmured Blagden. " I see.” Then he added, 

” Perhaps that will be all right.” 

” You say you spent three years at Vienna,” replied 
Presbury. ” But that was since the Ring was built. Now 
in the old days-” And Miss Ray was not further dis¬ 

cussed. 

When the night express trailing Mrs. Murdock's car drew 
up at the platform, Presbury was at Blagden’s side to 
receive her. She descended, Norma and Charley close 
behind her. ” No change,” was Blagden’s response to the 
question in their anxious eyes. “ Here is Dr. Presbury.” 

” No immediate danger, madam,” said Presbury. " And 
—hope ! Always hope ! ” 

” We will go to him,” said Mrs. Murdock, in manner and 
in feeling the devoted, agonized wife. " We will go to him 
at once,” she said with a sob. 

The doctor shook his head inflexibly. “ I permit no one 
to go near the car but myself and my assistants.” 

Sophy looked up and down the track. No car in sight 
but those attached to the train. " The siding over there,” 
explained Blagden, " has been extended into the woods, 
and we’ve rolled his car and the one we use as far as possible 
from the noise of passing trains.” He had moved to 
Sophy’s side, and his tone was most satisfactory in sym¬ 
pathetic and soothing quality. Sophy gave him a grateful 
look that thrilled him. He had always admired her, had 
striven to stand well with her, by no means altogether or 
even chiefly from motives of prudence. 

“ You'll want a second car, madam,” said Presbury, 
” as it'll be a long siege.” 

” When can we see him ? ” asked Norma of Presbury. 

" When the crisis is past. He must not be agitated.” 

Sophy and her children gazed at one another drearily. 
Blagden burned with indignation. He never looked at 
Sophy, always dressed up when he was about and, further, 
englamourcd for him by her surroundings of wealth—he 
never looked at her without admiring her eyes and nose, her 
delicate, aristocratic hands and feet, wrists and ankles, and 
her sumptuous charms of figure, without thinking what 
a magnificent woman, what a Juno, she would be, if she 
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but knew the New York arts of the toilet. It takes sub¬ 
stance, something more than bones.' lie had often reflected, 
“ to set oil the position her wealth ought to give her. 
Now, her forlornness, the shameless trick Presbury was 
playing upon her, roused his sense of her charms, so 
womanly,” to its keenest. " A damned outrage, he mut¬ 
tered ; and he abruptly drew Presbury aside. ” Look 
here, doctor,” remonstrated he, “ this won't do ! flic wife 
and the children have rights. They come before—before— 

that woman.” ...... , c 

Presbury regarded him patiently. " W ho is m charge ol 
this case ? ” said he. ” Who is responsible for the event ' 

But_ * 

■■ Now, my dear sir ! Wouldn't it be well for you to do a 
little thinking before vou make suggestions in important 
matters? Pray, in the circumstances how could ymi 
arrange it to let them see him. without throwing him into 

“But he knows they are here or soon wl11 .. 

” He is all but unconscious—and will be—must be-until 

“den showed the flaring red his skin of the red haired 
permitted. ” I am an ass.” he apologized. 1 hen ts 
really amazing—this lonely place, yet things g © ., 

one would sav could not be kept secret cxc! . « ■ 

” I don't know what you're talking about said ux 
bury. ” Hadn't you better sec that Mr. Muidock sUm ly 
are comfortable, now that their car is in j) acc > 

siding ? Have you ordered a second car for tl c • ■ — 

You may be sure of one thing, he aode . w ‘ * jjj 

into Blagden’s greenish eyes. ” In no circumstances %m 11 
I deprive myself of my one competent nu ^f- • 

” I’ll do all I can to help you, ’ said blagden, 

° f ' ? i n should say that would be wise/' was Presbury's 

blunt reply. “Mr. Murdock ma > rttox c t „ one 

Now was Blagden’s opportunity to s iow ‘ no of the 
to school to Murdock in r ain, but was indeed orc of[the 

strong and skilful to whom belong the cal . ' jj 

What should he do first ? Obviously, mpaliatc ^mseM 

with the family, especially with Mrs. Murdock 

hoped for riches through Murdock, an< - . wou i c i 

had remembered Iiim in his will,; bu a 
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•get twenty thousand, possibly fifty, maybe not more than 
ten. Mrs. Murdock would need advice; who so well 
qualified as he to be her intimate adviser ? The secretary 
began to see at least one possible combination of circum¬ 
stances that would change his employer's death from a 
catastrophe to a benefit. 

When Norma and Charley went for a walk, taking on Blag- 
den s advice the direction exactly opposite to that of Mur¬ 
dock's car, he laid energetic siege to their mother’s confi¬ 
dence. We cannot but like those who sincerely like us ; it 
is even hard for us to withstand our vanity’s pleadings in 
behalf of those whose blandishments we know tp be insin¬ 
cere. Sophy, absorbed in herself, had given little heed to 
the employees Murdock always had in train. She had 
noted Blagdcn hardly more than the others, though each 
time he came to Saint X he made a point of being polite 
to her. Now, however, she was in a mood of upheaval; 
and in her aloneness and perplexity and agitation she was 
instantly responsive to his tender deference. She soon let 
him see that some secret lay heavily upon her mind and 
heart. 

“ Mr. Murdock talks over all his private affairs with you, 
doesn’t he ? ” she asked. 

“Naturally,” replied he. 

“ Then of course you know about the—the disagreement 
between us ? ” 

Blagdcn was silent, waiting eagerly for light—which 
could best be got by pretending he already had it. 

“ I suppose I ought to be ashamed to confess it,” she 
went on, assuming he knew all, “ but a person can’t help 
thinking things. Of course, his suffering has driven me 
nearly distracted. But I can’t help worrying, too, about—- 
about whether he made some sort of foolish will.” 

She glanced uneasily at Blagdcn ; his expression re¬ 
assured her. He had been brought up where material 
considerations are too powerful, too dominant, too vital, 
to be made the subject of pretences when they are imme¬ 
diately at stahe. It seemed to him not only proper but 
necessary that <n the circumstances she should be anxious. 
“ You have your children, their future, to think of,” sup¬ 
plied he tactfully. 

That's it," tried she, rewarding him with a beaming 
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look from the fine eyes. She at once saw that it wasn t for 
herself she was worrying, but for Norma and Charley. 

“ Of course,” continued Blagden, '' I couldn t in honour 
say anything about his will, about any of his private aifairs, 
even if I knew.” The ” if I knew ” saved his self-respect ; 
for he knew almost nothing of Murdocks really private 
affairs, nothing at all of his will. His experience of Mui- 
dock’s character assured him that, whatever might be the 
relations between the husband and the wife, the \\ ill could 
not be harsh or even ungenerous. But to say this might 
possibly be a cruel raising of groundless hopes ; besides 
would not saying it end this new and promising intimacy . 
He ostentatiously pressed his lips together and permittee, 
an expression of gloom to overspread his features. 

Sophy began to weep. “ You don't know how I have 
suffered, Mr. Blagden. He was a good man m so many 
ways. But he didn’t appreciate having a good wife and a 
family that loved him. I forgive him now, but it has aged 
me terribly—all the anguish he has caused me. 

That Sophy could speak thus generously of Murdock 
when the darkest doubts of him were harassing her was for 
Blagden proof of the fundamental kindliness of her chai- 
actor. But he might have withstood this had she not been 
weeping. Those of shallow discernment and shallow sensi¬ 
bilities are most easily moved by outward evidences of 
grief, though outward evidences arc significant only as 
they are suppressed. Sophy wept freely , ic s\mpa ^ 
tears sprang to his own eyes. " Dear Mrs. Murdock e 
cried " I am sure vou are mistaken—certainly about the 
wilh” And he felt'contrite that he had even indirect y. 
contributed to her woes. ” So far as my knowledge of Mr 
Murdock’s affairs extends, there is no cause for anxietj 

about his will. . •xi 1 .4^ vp^nor-bcli 

Sophy dried her eves. Her voice, with its %esper dch 

«. with it, , 0.0 of lining 

ss: at u t ; a o c „ ti 'Sagr ™ 

fjmt crall tremble with emotion He watched her 
innocent limpid eyes in a kind of ecstasy. Presently she 
went on : "I can’t but feel that this was a special provi- 
,i pn ce Yes it was God’s way of halting him. 
d Blagden maintained a respectful and discreet silence. 
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He was not religious, but under the spell of Sophy’s eyes and 
voice and ample charms he began to wonder if some high 
power or other had not been interfering. 

" What he wanted was showiness,” she went on. " And 
he fell into the devil’s trap, as so many men do.” 

” I can't comprehend it,” said Blagden. And his tone 
of shocked, profound amazement was quite sincere. Sophy, 
so luxuriant of person, so rich, so grandly surrounded, 
seemed to him a most unusual woman. What she did and 
what she said impressed him with all the weight of her 
wealth. ” I can’t comprehend* it,” he repeated. 

“ I gave him my youth and beauty,” said she mournfully. 
” And he-” 

” Pardon me, Mrs. Murdock,” he interrupted, in his 
frank, engaging way. " You must let me say, as an old 
friend, that you oughtn’t to think that sort of thing. Why, 
in New York, women much older than you are regarded 
as young. Many don't think of marrying until about your 
age. As for looks, you dress far too old for your years—if 
I may say it—at least, according to New York ideas. But 
even with that, you’re always spoken of as one of the hand¬ 
some young married women of Saint X.” 

She shook her head in faint, reluctant protest against 
the implication that she, too, Jiad a career before her. 
"It’s different with a man,” said she. "The world was 
made for men. A woman's done at thirty.” 

There he laughed outright. “ You rcaily mustn’t say 
that sort of thing, Mrs. Murdock. That’s the point of view 
of old-fashioned people, I know ; but you and I belong to 
the new generation. Personally, I take no interest in a 
woman until she has passed thirty. She’s too unformed 
and unreliable. To be interesting, one must have lived a 
while.” 

Sophy’s azure eyes were indeed alight now. ” You’re 
just saying that to cheer me up, Mr. Blagden. Men care 
for women only when the bloom is on them.” She was 
blushing delightfully. 

" Men care for women only when they’re in bloom,” 
corrected he. ” A man of the world wants a woman, a 
companion, not a plaything.” And his glance lingeringly, 
meaningly yet with discretion, made excursion from her 
eyes to her luxuriant figure, to her delicate hands, to her 
comely feet, to her eyes again. 
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"I'm glad to hear you say that,’’ she cried, feeling a 
delicious tickling sensation, of unknown and unsuspected 
origin, from head to feet. " I am glad there are some men 
in the world not altogether low-minded. ... If I could 
only get my worry about—about the will off my mind." 

" Don’t let that trouble you,” urged he with convincing 
warmth. " Not for an instant.” 

A pause, then Sophy ingenuously showed what was 
really on her mind. She flushed, lowered her eyes, asked 
shyly : " You know— her ? You were in the woods with 
them—that time—weren't you ? ” 

Blagden blushed painfully. " Really, Mrs. Murdock, 

I hope you’ll not forget the position I-” 

"I beg your pardon,” cried she repentantly. "But I 
thought as he and I had practically arranged for the divorce, 
you’d feel free to talk.” 

The divorce ! Blagden had some difficulty in cloaking 
his stark amazement. The divorce ! Murdock and his 
wife were going to get a divorce ! . . . Instantly, like the 
stage Satan suddenly projected through a trap door, a 
scheme audacious yet apparently practicable leaped into 
his small, quick mind. Used thus far to executing orders 
from others, and plotting on his own account in petty 
ways only, he was overwhelmed by this project. Here 
was indeed opening to practise his wisdom gained from 
Murdock. “ It’s my chance,” said he to his fluttered self. 

" Opportunity knocks at the door just once.” He hastily 
brought his thoughts back to the conversation, to Sophy’s 
inquiry about the other woman. 

" I don’t mind saying she's not my style—not what 
we call a lady. But then he shrugged his shoulders 
faintly—" what’s to be expected of such people ? 

Mrs. Murdock slowly reddened with the effort to utter 
her next question. ” Do you think he intends to marry 

her ? ” , , , , 

Blagden reflected. If he should say yes. it would cer¬ 
tainly irritate ; if he should say no, it could not but please. 
It was a duty, as well as a wile, to please one so fine, so 
gentle, so put-upon. "Men don’t marry that sort.” said 

he. „ 

“Then she’s just a—a common woman ? 

" Really, I know nothing about her—except her ' — 
he hesitated, ventured—" her conduct.” He wore a hang- 
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dog look now, for he felt he was traitor sneak, and liar. 
But he instantly justified himself. Isn t the woman 
here’” he reminded himself. "And wont what I m 
saving help Murdock to get his divorce if lie should live . 
I’m doing both him and his wife a favour in helping them 
to rid themselves of each other. ... He doesn t appre¬ 
ciate this splendid wife of his. He has only appetites 
where women are concerned—no appreciation of character, 
of devotion—no gratitude even. ... I'm violating no 
confidence of his. ... By God, a man doesn t sell his 
soul, his self-respect when he takes a salary as confidential 
secretarv ' My relations with him arc in business matters 
only. I've nothing to do with his love affairs—his mis¬ 
tresses.” And Blagden was in the full swing of outraged 

virtue. , . , 

"I m glad you realize how I've—we ve felt, she went 

on. " As I was saying, I don’t mind telling you, I was so 
sure she’d be here that I’d not have come if it hadn’t been 
for appearances and for the children. As soon as I heard 
the news I said, ’ The hand of Almighty God ! ’ And 
while I’ve been praying God to spare his life I’ve no hope.” 

" I fear you're right,” said Blagden, his tone and look 
baldly conventional. 

He' rose, eager to be gone. He did not wish to be ques¬ 
tioned further about Miss Raeburn, and so forced to utter 
deliberate lic§T Also, he must at once confer alone with 
this newly arrived good genius or bad suddenly projected 
into his mind, must confer at length, must concert a plan 
of action ; for he had learned from his employer that only 
carefully planned things have much chance of coming to 
pass, that the chief difference between the few who lead and 
the many who serve them is that the leaders plan while the 
masses fancy things " just happen.” 
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XVI 

CHARLEY’S FIELD GLASSES 

A week, ten clays, two weeks ; one clay exactly like an¬ 
other, eventless even as to weather. Murdock lay, neither 
better nor worse, silent and almost motionless, in the grip 
of death. Juliet left him only when Presbury thrust her 
out to take the air ; and she got such small sleep as nature 
would not be denied in one of the compartments between 
Murdock’s and the rear door of the car. Presbury and his 
chief assistant, Dr. Martin, watched her one evening as 
she paced up and down the clearing beyond the cars, doing 
the second instalment of the two hours’ walk Presbury 
prescribed and, by superintending, compelled. 

“ Strange case, that,” said Martin. 

“ Unusual,” corrected Presbury, “ but not strange.” 

“ What docs she think about ? 

“ She docs not think.” 

“Well, then, what does she feel ? ” 

“ She does not feel. ... If she thought, she would go 

mad. If she felt, she would die.” 

Martin reflected on this. “ Yet,” he finally observed, 
with his best air of the man who thinks he is thinking and 
thinking profoundly, “ yet we sometimes say, and believe, 

that human nature is essentially selfish." 

Presbury smiled the patient smile of one who has lived 
at one who has merely existed, of one who has felt at one 
who has merely sentimentalized. ” My dear young man, 
said he, “ to get pleasure—in the broad sense—is the sole 
ultimate purpose of all human action. Differences of chai- 
acter are differences of idea as to what pleasure is, and how 
to get it. That accounts for saint and for satyr ; it ac¬ 
counts for Miss Ray—and it accounts for—you and me. 

“ A cynical philosophy,” said Martin. 

“ To shallow people,” was Presbury’s reply, sense and 
truth always seem cynical or else strained. Only flapcood e 

sounds, smells, and tastes just right. ( 

“Well,” maintained the younger doctor, no matter 
what you say, / for one think she loves him. ^ 
“Who said she didn't ? ” demanded Presbury. One 
of the difficulties in the way of discussing anything more 
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abstruse than the weather or scandal with the average 
human being is that he doesn't in the least understand 
what one is talking about—yet thinks he does. Loves 
him ? Of course she loves him. Do you know what love 

means ? ” 

The last traces of the wreck had been effaced by men 
and by nature ; the newspaper reports on Murdock had 
dwindled to a daily paragraph. Neither Sophy nor her 
children had yet been nearer his car than fifty yards ; the 
three other doctors, brought from New York for consulta¬ 
tion, agreed with Presbury that there must be no risk of 
agitation. 

" This is all very queer," growled Charley Murdock, from 
the sofa in the general room of the living car, where he 
sprawled in sullen boredom. " I suppose these doctors 
know what they’re about, yet I must say I never heard 
of a man's family being absolutely excluded. Did you, 
mother ? ” 

Sophy made no reply. 

•* Blagden," said Charley, '* doesn't it strike you as queer 
—downright mysterious ?" Only this morning, as I was 
circling round father’s car, I saw one of the nurses. I called 
to her. Instead of answering she made off toward the car 
almost at a run.” 

The secretary wheeled abruptly to hide his disconcerted 
face. " The doctors have forbidden the nurses to discuss 
his condition with any one,” lie suggested in his usual 
fashionable drawl, when he ventured to about face. *' Prob¬ 
ably she took you for a newspaper reporter.” 

” Perhaps,” conceded Charley. ” But, by Jove, I smell 
mystery.” 

Late that afternoon Norma, with her mother in the 
general room of their living car, glanced up from her novel 
to see Charley making elaborate fantastic signals to her 
to join him without attracting their mother’s attention. 
She shook her head in an impatient negative ; Charley, 
always a good deal of a nuisance because of his headlong 
disconnected excitability, had become her sorest trial in 
that isolation. He persisted in his signalling until she 
resignedly put aside her book, yawned for Sophy’s benefit 
and said, ” T m going to stretch my legs.” 

Norma joined Charley and they walked past their dining 
and servants' car and up the tracks of the main line. As 
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soon as they were beyond hearing of a group of workmen 
replacing ties, he burst out excitedly : “I knew it, Norma ! 
There’s a sure enough mystery, and a damn rotten one. 
Blagden's a sweet-scented scoundrel, he is ! ” 

“ What is it ? ” she demanded impatiently. “ You’re 
always finding mare’s nests." 

But Charley was too agitated to resent. He hurried 
on : "I was rummaging among my traps after lunch, and 
I ran across these,” indicating a pair of field-glasses 
swinging from his shoulder. “ I thought I’d go up the 
hill and take a look round. As I was sweeping the glasses 
from one point to another, I accidentally focused on the 
car. What do you think I saw on the rear platform ? " 

" Father ? ” 

" Miss Raeburn." 

" Miss Raeburn ! ” exclaimed Norma, breathless and 
staring at her brother. 

"Juliet Raeburn—looking like a ghost—but the same 
woman. Norma, she is with father. And they shut 
mother and us out ! " 

“ It can’t be ! ” 

" I tell you it was,” insisted Charley. " Do you suppose 
I don’t know her ? And I know now, she was the nurse 
that side-stepped this morning.” 

" Charley, are you sure ? " 

“ What do you take me for i 

Norma caught him by the lapel of his Norfolk jacket. 
"Let’s go to the hill,” she cried. "Maybe she’s still 
there.” 

" What’s the use ? I tell you I looked till I was abso¬ 
lutely certain I wasn’t dreaming.” 

"But I wish to see for myself.” 

" I say, you are upset ! What good would your seeing 
do ? You never saw her.” 

Norma coloured violently, but her brother did not ob¬ 
serve. 

"This must be cleared up at once, fumed Charley, 
emphasizing with vicious cuts in the air with his stick. 

" She’s got to go away—this very evening. Her being here 
is an insult to mother, , to us all. The papers might get 

hold of it. It’s a wonder they haven’t already. I suppose 

she was travelling with him. Well, we 11 shut down on ns 
thing mighty soon.” And he flung about. 
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Norma laid her hand on his arm. “ Let me think,” she 
said imperiously. 

" Think ? I've done the thinking. I’m going, bang off, 
to Blagden. I’ll give him the boot, good and proper. And 
I must tell mother.” 

Nonna tightened her grip upon him. She could not yet 
sec, through the whirl in her agitated brain, what ought to 
be done; but Charley’s programme instinctively im- 
• pressed her as what ought not to be done. ” I don’t think 
Dr. Presbury-” 

Charley whistled. " By—Jove ! I'd forgot him. He’s 
in it. too. We can attend to his case when he puts in his 
bill.” 

“ Charlev ! ” cried Norma sharply. 

Charlcv hung his head. “Well,” he said defensively, 
“ we all know in the bottom of our hearts father won’t pull 
through.” 

“ Don’t let’s talk of it—please,” begged Norma. “ As 
to this—this—other thing, I can’t believe Dr. Presbury 
would have consented to it unless there were some good 
reason. We must first see him.” 

Charley opened his mouth to oppose the plan because it 
was not his. But its wisdom was so obvious that he 
checked himself. “Let’s go, straight off.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed Norma, seeing no reason for delay. 
“ At once.” 

As they came within sight of the three cars deep in the 
woods—Murdock's, the car for the doctors and nurses, and 
the car for the other attendants and for service—they 
halted as abruptly as if they had been challenged by a 
sentinel. After a moment's silence, Norma said in a low 
tone, speaking the feeling that was in her brother’s mind 
also, “ Perhaps we’d better turn back.” 

Just then Presbury and Blagden appeared, walking 
slowly toward them. Into Blagden’s beardless face with 
its ruddy sensitive skin of the red-headed came a tell-tale 
look and colour. “ Not I,” cried Charley, and he advanced 
boldly. Norma could not but keep pace with him. Be¬ 
fore he had a chance to burst out in tactlessness, she said 
to Presbury : “ We’d like to talk with you alone, doctor.” 

Presbury halted with them ; Blagden, still looking the 
caught criminal, continued his pacing up and down, but 
out of earshot. Presbury beamed upon the brother and 
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sister through his crisp black busliiness. “ Well, children 
—what now ? " 

Charley scowled and, to dissipate his embarrassment 
and inward quakings, exploded with a bullying, “ Look 
here, Presbury, we want to get at the bottom of tliis busi¬ 
ness about the Raeburn woman father’s got with him.” 
And he shook his stick menacingly. 

Presbury met his eyes calmly. ” The only women in 
c-our father’s party arc live nurses. None of them is named 
Raeburn.” 

“ I know her well, and I saw her ! ” 

“ There are no women here but my nurses.” 

“ She was dressed like a nurse. It's no use to try to 
string us further. We understand now why mother and we 
have been kept from the car. Miss Raeburn must leave 
at once. Disgraceful ! ” 

Presbury’s face remained grave, but his eyes twinkled as 
if he found the boy amusing. " There will be no change in 
the attendance on your father,” said he. 

Charley was not of the wise who never join issue until 
they are prepared for every possible event. Presbury’s 
” impudence ” took him wholly by surprise. While he was 
swelling his chest and rearing his head and casting*about 
for the reply that would crush, Norma interfered with a 
gentle but positive, ” We feel, doctor, that we are entitled 
to an explanation. That is all. I think you yourself will 
admit it.” 

Presbury’s manner changed to courteous attention as he 
sliifted his eyes from the flushed arrogant boy to the sweet 
face of his sister. " I have explained,” said he. 

Charley shook his stick in the air. “ Come ! Come ! " 
he cried.’ “ It’s no use to tell us any more lies.” 

Presbury ignored him ; Norma frowned at him. “ Be 
still;” she said sharply, “and stop making silly passes 
with that stick.” Then to Presbury: “ Please don’t 

think we’ve come meddling in your affairs. But Charley 
has seen. He is positive. If trouble is to be averted, 
don’t you think you had better be frank ? 

Presbury debated. “ You are right,” he answered her 
at length. “ But really there is little to tell. I know of no 
Miss Raeburn. One of your father’s nurses is a Miss Ray.” 

“ I knew it! ” exclaimed Charley. “ That’s she ! ” 

Presbury proceeded as if there had been no interruption. 
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“ She is indispensable. If he is to pull through, she must 
remain with him. There has been no deception as to his 
condition. He is practically unconscious—and has been, 
except when he was delirious. She watches over him 
night and day. She does for him eagerly the services the 
lowest menials shrink from and neglect. As soon as he is 

out of danger or-” Dr. Presbury paused ; Norma 

trembled, and her brother lowered his angry eyes. The 
doctor ended in a lower tone, “ She will then go at once.” 

Tears were in Norma’s eyes. “ She will then go at 
once." Norma felt it was disloyal, immoral, but she could 
not crush down sympathy for this woman who would have 
to "go at once." She recalled Juliet Raeburn as she had 
seen her in New York—a generous, high-minded woman, 
if ever there was one—and so beautiful in her strength of 
self-reliance. What a sacrifice ! 

The silence was broken by Fresbury. “ Has your brother 
told—any one else ? ” 

“ No," said she, blushing deeply. 

“ Not yet," muttered Charley, with sullen obstinacy. 

" If I may be permitted to advise," continued Presbury, 
" don't tell your mother. If you do, one of two things 
will happen : Either she will stay on, with her unhappiness 
greatly increased, or she will leave, making an unnecessary 
and painful scandal." 

"Not at all! " cried the young man, moving threat¬ 
eningly toward Presbury, who had half turned his back on 
him. " There is another—the real alternative. That 
woman will leave.” 

" She will not leave,” said Presbury, and his voice had 
the hardness of inflexible purpose. 

Norma and I will not protect her. 
Her presence is an insult to my mother, to us. She must 
be exposed and driven out.” 

She probably cares little whether she is exposed or 
not," said the doctor, and his expression was strangely 
unlike his usual cynical incredulity. " I fancy, if she had 
been that sort, she’d not have come." 

Norma began to see the situation from all sides ; but 
Charley burst out afresh : " And you’d let her stav on here, 
insulting my mother, when you admit she is a—a low 
character ! ” 

Again Presbury turned his attention to the boy. " I did 
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not admit she was a low character, young man,” said he, 
his voice even, his eyes ominous. ‘‘The reverse.” 

“ I shall telegraph to New York at once for other physi¬ 
cians. As soon as they come you will consider your service 
here at an end.” 

Presbury returned to Norma. It was apparent that the 
last grains of his patience were fast running out. “ Any 
physician,” said he, coldly polite, “ would do as I am doing, 
Mrs. Degarmo. You’d better use what influence you may 
have with.this boy to prevent a nasty scandal. But, no¬ 
thing any of you do or try to do will change the present 
surroundings of your father.” 

“ Come on ! ” cried Charley to Norma. “ We’ll consult 
mother, and get physicians with a sense of decency. This 
fellow is evidently in that woman’s pay.” 

Norma swifter than thought threw herself between her 
brother and Presbury. The hand, powerful as a butcher's, 
that reached out for the boy, fell upon her, upon her shoul¬ 
der, wrenching it, crushing the flesh, branding into it marks 
that remained for weeks. But she hardly noted the pain, 
so fascinated was she by the transformation of that usually 
imperturbable, lightly satiric face into gorgonish fury. 
Every one of those crisp black hairs of eyebrow and beard 
seemed to twist and hiss its separate venom. Norma had 
always ridiculed beards ; she saw now why nature had 
given them to men. But while she was revelling in the 
tempest across whose path she had thrown herself, it van¬ 
ished. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Degarmo,” exclaimed 
Presbury contritely. ‘‘ I beg your pardon.” And he was 
once more the suave, lightly derisive mocker at humanity’s 

twin besetting terrors, life and death. 

Before Norma could reply Charley pushed her roughly 
aside. “ I repeat what I said. You are in that woman’s 
pay.” And he glared into Presbury's face. 

But the doctor was now in control of himself. As you 
please ” replied he. “ Don’t let him make a mess, if you 
can help it, Mrs. Degarmo. I fear I hurt your shoulder.” 

“It is nothing—nothing, I assure you,” said Norma, 
though the pain was now shooting through her arm and 

Presbury lifted his hat to her, walked away. >f 

“ I really ought to have taken one good crack at him, 

growled Charley. ” Did he hurt you ? ” 


E 
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Norma laughed sarcastically. ‘' What a disgusting ex¬ 
hibition you are ! If I were a man and had made such a 
fool of myself, I’d sneak away until it was forgotten. 

But Charley was too well content with himself to be 
shamed into reasonableness. “Come along,” said he. 

“ We must get busy.” a . . A , 

“ What do you intend to do ? ” demanded she, the pain 

goading her to rage against his blundering folly. ^ 

Why—that’s settled. Were going to mother. 

"But father- The doctor may be right.” 

" And what if he is right ? We must defend our mother ” 

They heard quick steps behind them, halted and turned. 
It was Blagden. Charley flamed out again. He was not 
quite satisfied with the figure he had cut before Presbury. 
The opportunity to rehabilitate himself by thoroughly 
bullying a dependent was not to be neglected. " What do 
you mean ? ” he demanded. “What do you mean by con¬ 
spiring to insult my mother ? ” 

In other circumstances Blagden would have resented 
the insolence of the lone and of the question, for he was 
courtier only where he gave his respect, and for Charley 
Murdock he had no respect. As it was, he showed his feel¬ 
ings in his expression alone. “ Go slow there, Charley, he 
said friendlily. “ I’ve been doing what I thought was for 
the best, what I know is for the best. Presbury’s right. 
If she’s sent away, it’s all up with your father. I refused 
to be responsible for his death.” 

Charley sneered. “ I suppose you’ve been fetcli-and- 
carry between him and her so long that you’ve lost all 
moral sense.” 

With her father's own eyes, so terrible in wrath, Norma 
faced her brother. ” Haven’t you any brains at all ? ” 
cried she. “ You are insufferable! I agree with the 
doctor and Mr. Blagden.” 

" Oh, you do ! ” jeered Charley. " Well, if father gets 
well, which he won't, you’d be right in it on his money, 
wouldn’t you ? But you'll slip up, my dear sister. And 
you’ll wish you’d consulted your pride.” 

" Pride ! ” Norma concentrated her full capacity of 
scorn upon her tone. " So, that is your idea of pride, is 
it ? ” She remembered Blagden, and was ashamed that 
an outsider should see this ugly dance of family skeletons. 
“ Leave us, if you please, Mr. Blagden,” said she, politely 
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enough but with a distinct suggestion of the tone for em¬ 
ployees. 

Blagden, whose pride was simply the conventional 
vanity, was in too great an inward turmoil even to note 
such a subtle detail. “ Certainly, Mrs. Degarmo," replied 
he, eagerly conciliatory. Then to both of them : I hope 
you will spare Mrs. Murdock. I assure you, no matter 

what doctors you get-’’ „ , 

“ Clear out ! ” ordered Charley roughly. And don t 

you worry about our affairs. 

Norma wheeled on Charley. “So! she cried \ou 
insult men whom you feel confident you need not be afraid 

of. You wretched coward ! ” ,. . 

Blagden took advantage of their absorption in their 
quarrel precipitately to leave them. Now she con¬ 
tinued, '* we’ll go to mother if you insist on making a mess 
and a scandal I knew you hadn't much brains, but I 
never dreamed you were a coward. I knew you were a 
byword for lack of tact, but I didn’t tlunk you d carry it to 

** CderorTo" murder, I say that woman and her crowd 
nf low creatures have got to be swept out of mother s neigh- 
boXod rve beard women haven't any real sense of 
decency^ It must be true. But I’ve got it, enough for the 
whole family. And, by God, this Raeburn woman has got 

t0 Noma was at such a pitch of exasperation that she did 
not c™e what happened. " Come on ! cried she. I 

rBut m bel!ln n d d h.s 0f v.r„t gestures and language. Charley's 

& nf “ traced virtue was subsiding even more swiftly 

had risen He had inherited his mother s aversion 

tha ? 1 hip as well as her fitful and capricious temper, 
to trouble, as k f se if- C onfidence, aggra- 

Als ° he h « ufe had Ue had to act 

vated by ^^Irlnons^ihty. with the certainty that 
wholly on his o P . b shifted ; there had always 

thC T Se mo e ther to excuse and defend him, his father to 
been his mothe the bills H e was much relieved, 

^hen they reached the car, to find that his mother was 

tok ‘nl noTwake her,'' said he, in his surly voice the note 
f weakness that was familiar to his sister. 
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" As you please,” retorted she curtly, moving away from 
him. 

•* Hold on. Where are you going ? Let’s take a walk, 
and talk things over for half an hour.” 

“ I’ve got something else to do.” 

“ You know I'm always open to reason,” pleaded Charley 
weakly. 

“ Make a scandal and kill your father, if you like,” said. 
Nonna, sure that he would do nothing. 

Charley, after hanging uncertainly about the steps for a 
few minutes, heard his mother’s voice, and precipitately 
struck into the woods. Blagden was watching from afar. 
As the " young idiot ” disappeared he hastened forward and 
entered the car. Sophy, just emerged from her nap, 
greeted him with her usual affectionate friendliness. He 
saw at once that she knew nothing, that he was therefore 
free to adopt the most satisfactory of the several alterna¬ 
tives he had carefully thought out. ‘‘You haven’t seen 
Charley ? ” he began. 

*' Not since lunch,” replied she. As she had come to look 
upon him as almost of the family, she was not concealing her 
satisfaction over a new teagown, but was admiring it—or 
rather, herself in it—in one of the many mirrors wherewith 
the car was decorated. She was vain of her throat, which 
looked best irt dresses open at the neck ; collars pushed it 
up into a too heavy chin. The particular feature of the 
new teagown was the arrangement of the lace at the neck. 

“ That’s a charming gown,” said Blagden. With the 
serious air of a connoisseur on a jury he walked round her, 
viewing the garment from all points. ‘‘ Most becoming,” 
was his verdict. " But then,” he added in the same 
judicial, impartial manner, ‘‘you’ve been looking wonder¬ 
fully well of late. So it’s not altogether the teagown.” 

If he had spoken what his eyes said as they lingered upon 
her soft white throat, she would have been insulted, 
ashamed, furious at him. But she delighted in his look, 
with not the least sense of violated modesty. " Thank 
you,” said she. “ I'm afraid it’s too youthful.” 

He laughed. '* It always seems ridiculous to me that 
you have grown children.” 

Sophy was rosy with pleasure. Without in the least 
realizing it—she would not have permitted herself to realize 
a thing so subversive of the rigidities she had always 
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preached and had never been seriously tempted to stretch— 
she had fallen into the habit of looking forward to Blagden’s 
compliments of eye and tone as the most agreeable events in 

her “ melancholy life.” , 

“ How is everything at the car . ^ she asked. They 

rarely spoke of Murdock except as the car. 

Blagden became grave. ‘‘That recalls me, said he. 
“I’m glad you haven’t seen the boy. He has made a dis¬ 
covery, and I feared he’d tell you and, by taking you un¬ 
prepared, hurry you into action you’d afterwards repent.^ 
P Sophy turned crossly from the mirror. What now . 

Sh “ My U dea d r friend, it's a matter I’ve been doing every¬ 
thing in my power to keep from you. God knows, you ve 
enough to make your heart heavy and sad. 

“ I suppose lie’s worse. 

“• On the contrary, slightly better-though there is still 
no hope—only the shadow of hope. 

“ Then whatever can it be . 

“ Nothing but the expected in the circumstances. . . . 

M t n hv eb “traiKhtened • her eyes flashed, her nostrils 
dilated. 7 Blagden saw that he was indeed m for a stretch 

° f ' e aiarTe e v y sa d w U Sr t •' heTunucd. ignoring the signs that 
i C c nhnnt to flare up though he was inwardly tremb- 
she was about^frightful bad taste, wasn't 

‘T Of cour e they don'tdare remove her. The slightest 

ssx W 

JK and |teriy unnecessary « 

all for ordering 1 difficult situation, 

know you don’t want that, it s a .vci> 

isn ’ t \ t? , , ar , developed a great respect for Blagden, as 

n° P Yirinfx • she was anxious to maintain his good opinion 
well as liking , ouc ht his judgment infallible in all 

of her, an a still, the news he brought set 

matters of boilin" She did not want to be 

M 7 Ss nuTse but that w°oman at the post rightfully 
Murdock s nurse ’ , of God and man, that woman 

her own under eve y herself was not permitted 

watching over *j im ' ^ ru not endure it ! ” she cried, 
even to see him- 1 
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in a suffocating voice. " Was ever wife and mother so 
outraged ! ” 

“ You are right, Mrs. Murdock,” said Blagden, deeply 
moved. *' It has made me angry every time I’ve thought 
of it. Never was there such a situation ! Dr. Presbury, 
who is the only other person in the secret, is as indignant 

as I am. But- She would not go quietly, even if they 

dared try to get rid of her. Shall she be driven away with 
great scandal, and with the inevitable result that he will 
die ? Would anything justify us in deliberately killing 
him ? ” 

” But he knows I'm here ! ” 

” Probably not. His mind is very vague. He’s really 
not conscious.” 

” Then he wouldn’t know if she left.” 

Blagden’s greenish eyes watched her jealously as he said 
with a certain zest, " He has but one idea—that she is there 
and must not leave him. If you send her away, he will 
burst into a rage—and die. When I insisted that you be 
told, Dr. Presbury said, * You are proposing murder.’ He 
says he himself will throw up the case and leave if she goes. 
You can see for yourself, that alone would mean a huge 
scandal. Mrs. Murdock ”—solemnly—“ on my honour, I 
believe the doctors are right. It would kill him.” 

” I don’t care ! I don’t care !” shrilled Sophy. "He’s 
nothing to me ! Hasn’t he dragged me through the depths 
of humiliation ? I will not be outraged by that creature’s 
presence. She shall go, and go at once ! ” And she blazed 
upon Blagden. " Do you hear ? ” 

He lost his nerve ; but his judgment did not desert him 
in that moment of peril to all his plans. ” Whatever you 
say shall be done,” replied he humbly. ” Forgive me, I 
must speak my mind—my dear friend.” And his judgment 
enabled him to pluck up courage to say, “ If he dies, the 
whole country will have it that you, though about to divorce 
him, made a scene at his bedside that caused his death.” 

The ice of this drenched Sophy’s wrath. She had for¬ 
gotten having led Blagden to believe her the aggressor in 
the divorce suit. 

“ If he gets well,” he went on, feeling his way a little less 
timidly, " you know how relentless he is. He will justify 
himself in any tyrannical course ; he will say to himself 
that you demonstrated your utter indifference to him.” 
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Sophy listened limply, encouraged him with a despairing 

" What shall I do ? ” asked she helplessly. \ ou ve had 
experience. Advise me.” 

Blagden, astounded by victory as unexpected as com¬ 
plete, could not immediately frame an answer. 

“ And Charley and Norma know, too she went on dole¬ 
fully. “ What will they think of me if I submit to it. 

This gave Blagden an inspiration. ” Mrs. Degarmo has 
been tr£ng to persuade Charley not to tell you. It may be 
she has succeeded. If so, you need do nothing but hold 
vour peace When the crisis is past you can act quietly and 
with P d.gnV . . . Perhaps you ^ will will honour me 

by 4^es-tr k Ct yo:i^she exclaimed, impulsively 

he saw to himself, .... t should I have done with- 
to worry me with -t God must have sent 

- - 


, t 

XVII 

SOPHY AND JULIET 


Early the following morning Charley 
by a knock at his door. '' What is it . 

mumbled. 


was awakened 
Who is it ? ” he 
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His mother’s voice answered : “I want you to bring 
Dr. Presbury right away. I can’t stand it. That woman 
has got to go ! It isn’t decent.” 

Charley opened the door, stared stupidly at his mother’s 
sallow face and bloodshot eyes. “ Who told you ? ” he 
demanded. Then, ” It was Blagden—the damned hound ! ” 

” Never mind who told me. And Mr. Blagden is a gentle¬ 
man. But I can’t endure it. I’ve not closed my eyes. I 
could hardly wait for day. I’ll die myself if that woman 
stays.” 

” I’ll go,” said he. “ Just as soon as I can take my bath 
and get into my clothes.” 

” Be quick ! ” And she drew his door to and went 
awav. 


He dressed hurriedly ; but instead of setting out, he 
went to Norma, who was in their dining-car, gazing moodily 
into her coffee. ” Now, mother's on the rampage ! ” cried 
he, seating himself but making no move toward eating. 
" That red-head did tell her. And she had an attack of 
indigestion last night—it seems to have hit you, too. Any¬ 
how—she says Miss Raeburn’s got to go.” 

Norma drew a huge breath of relief. " Well, at least 
something will happen It may be wicked to feel so, but I 
don't much care what.” As Charley had said, she was 
showing that she had passed a bad night. 

” You women have no self-control at all, have you ? ” 
said Charley. And now he began to eat. “ Mother is 
saying she can’t live, if that woman’s here. She wants me 
to dash off for Presbury.” 

" Why don't you bring him ? Let’s have it over with.” 

” There's no need to rush. Besides, I find I’m hungry. 
The muffins look fine this morning. It’ll take her a long 
time to dress, judging by the state she was in when I saw 
her. And she wouldn’t let anybody see her till she’s dressed. 
Mother’s getting mighty particular about her appearance 
lately. . . . Well, I’m glad to see it. I like this Phila¬ 
delphia butter better than that last. It’s not so salt. 


Just jiggle that butter, won’t you ? I want some fresh 
coffee, and this milk’s cold as charity.” 

“ May I go with you ? ” 

“ What are you going to say to him, sis ? ” he asked ai 
they set out through the bright, buoyant, early morning 
air. • 
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“ Nothing—beyond telling him mother wants to see him 
about—about it.” 

Arrived at the other settlement, they found Presbury and 
Blagden breakfasting in the doctor’s car. When Norma 
explained their early visit, Blagden grew white. Presbury 
simply said, “ Urn—m ! " and smoked on at his long, 
eolden-brown cigar. A moment's silence, and Norma, who 
was looking out of the window, rose with an exclamation of 
terror so acute that the three men sprang to their feet 
“ Mother ! ” she gasped, her eyes wide and her hand 

tight upon her heart. . 

And she darted out and down the steps, just in time to see 

her mother wave aside the guard at the farther and rear 

platform of Murdock’s car and ascend. Before she could 

start in pursuit, Presbury caught her sharply by the arm. 

“ No,” commanded he. Let me go. 

He strode along the narrow path worn in the_ grass, 
parallel to the three cars. The others, watclung him breath- 
Sy were astonished to see lum pause at the rear steps, 
dance up at the platform, draw quickly back, then beckon 
the stupefied guard to come away. When he rejoined them 
f Jp puard beside him, he said in a casual tone, for 
+he^Guard’s benefit, “Mrs. Murdock and Miss Kay are 
telldfg together on the platform. I’m sending the guard 
u +h l station to find out whether the express will be 

th lsX%rfdrtW awaytom ttfem. Blagte^xclaimed 

in T«m"ut ^witoa^tr ” Miss Ray/ 
said he tranquilly, "will not permit any one to disturb 

the patient. _„ . n Norma, and stopped be- 

“"^fthe two women talk it out,’’ pursued the doctor. 
•• Trii^t Miss Ray to handle the situation. Let s go back 
to^Skhst. I don’t enjoy smoking in the open air. 
And he waved them up the steps. 

.. you came to inquire about Mr. Murdock ? " said Juliet. 
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She saw the guard and Dr. Presbury at the steps, looking 
up at her; she calmly motioned them away. "He is a 
little better this morning, they think,” she went on. “ But 
he’s still apparently unconscious.” 

Sophy, who had been speechless from exertion, was now 
speechless from astonishment. She had no very definite 
conception of the appearance of the woman who had ‘' stolen 
my husband,” beyond a general idea that she dressed so 
that even men observed and admired, that she was ex¬ 
tremely beautiful and had a figure of devilish allurement. 
She knew this woman was the one she sought; yet where 
was the beauty of dress, of face, of figure ? Here was a 
homely woman, emaciated, gaunt of features, and ghastly 
pale, and dressed in an ill-fitting nurse’s costume that made 
her angular and hollow-chested. Not a trace of coquetry ; 
a wan, worn creature, with no beauty save possibly a pair 
of great dark grey eyes that looked at her sweetly and 
dauntlessly. Sophy was confounded. 

" I am Mr. Murdock’s wife,” was all she could think to say. 

Miss Raeburn bent her head in a slight bow. " I knew,” 
said she. " I am one of the nurses.” 

" Which one ? ” 

A tiny spot of colour glowed in each of Juliet’s hollow 
cheeks and vanished. " I am the one called Miss Ray.” 

In those honest direct eyes, in that gentle voice there was 
no incitement to wrath. Sophy Murdock had a good 
heart, and persistent ill health was no longer poisoning it; 
she could not resist the appeal to sympathy, to pity even, 
which this woman’s appearance made for her. The things 
she had come to say would not issue. She trembled with 
embarrassment before Juliet standing silent, courteous. 
From the boitom of her heart she wished she had not come. 
"I’m too soft,” she said to herself. Yet, now that she was 
there, how go without speaking ? She gave Juliet a look 
of appeal. "Don’t you think,” said she, with painful 
embarrassment, “ that it’s about time liis own family took 
charge of him ? ” 

“ is such a difficult case,” replied Juliet, " that I believe 
the doctors are right. He lies there, hardly moving, occa¬ 
sionally opening his eyes, never speaking. It is very 
strange and t-.rrible. You would like to see him ? If 
you will xna. ."5 no sound, I’ll violate orders and take you 

IQ • 
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Sophy shrank. “ No—no.” she muttered, 
very kind, but—that is—no.” 

" It would only make you feel more unhappy.” 

Sophy was desperate. She made a great ^effort and 
said crossly, “ You have no right to be here. 

" Does it make any difference who is here now, so long 
as it is some one with strength to do the work ? 

Sophy's gaze, after vainly trying to centre upon Juliets 
eyes, wandered again. ” I don’t see how you raw stay any 
longer,” she said, in a helpless, pleading way. It isn t 

proper. I can't . . . can't allow it. . „ 

“ It seems as strange to me as to you that I am here, 
Juliet replied. " I would go if it weren’t that the doctor 
says any change during this crisis would surely 
did not finish, did not need to finish. 

“Is it so ? ” asked Sophy. 

“ It is ” replied Juliet. And her eyes and her tone 
made Sophy feel the black intruder seated beside Murdock s 
couch, waiting with liideous patience for the least relaxing 

she murmured. The colour was out of her 
face the anger out of her heart I've been thmkmg they 
were deceiving me,” she added apologetically. 

rx at- timSZ zsr ssrs 

‘“sTphy paled, reddened; the tears^weM up ; ^I cant 
be the cause of any harm to Jur?- . . turne d de- 

A nd without looking at Johet motjoIb her ' gaze 

p °n cart 

drew a long long brea . . op with the sobs shaking 

K" sKr'epeated softly, again and again : 

" Thank God 1 Thank God 1 ^ t<> hjs hysical 

Blagden, bent °n ha«ngS ph> . been b ft n g her 
'deal as he saw she could easily ^ ^ jcal intcrest 

into long and ever longer warns;, herself to permit 

had been Stimulatingl>er No 

iTngeT wat° shTsSy £ the morning and dressed-up 
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looking in the afternoon, and at all times suggestive of bulk 
and semifluidity. Her hair ttas washed and kept in con¬ 
dition by a preparation supplied by Blagden. Her hands 
were as presentable as her feet, Katy having got some 
simple instructions in manicuring from Norma's Celeste. 
She had a figure once more, large but definite ; and her 
contour was beginning to reappear from its long hiding 
within heavy cheeks. Even in the case of a woman with 
no one really generous gift from nature an amazingly small 
amount of taste and intelligent persistence will produce 
marvellous results. Where the woman has fine eyes, good 
teeth, a well-formed nose, a notable skin, and hands and 
feet that are the envy of every feminine beholder, it takes 
a great deal of corpulence and dowdiness to extinguish her 
title to beauty ; and a very slight improvement in form, 
personal habits, and dress goes far toward rehabilitating 
her. 

Without being in the least conscious of it, or of the reason 
for it, Sophy had been taking on the alert mental attitude 
of the unsettled woman, as distinguished from that of her 
who regards her fate as determined for life. She talked 
and listened more ; she thought less lazily and less dis¬ 
connectedly ; she took increasing pleasure in the company 
of Mr. Blagden—" such a nice young man, so well educated, 
so well bred, such an interesting way of saying things.” 

And now that she had seen " the Raeburn woman,” she 
lost all jealousy. ” I can’t imagine what a man could find 
in a poor, peaked, pinched creature like that,” she said 
to herself. ” I don't wonder Mr. Blagden made light of 
it.” 

As she, divested of pose, was enjoying these comforting 
thoughts about his charmer’s lack of charm, she was before 
a mirror, admiring the figure given her by a new corset with 
ingenious front and hip lacings. '* Mr. Blagden will like 
tliis. He notices everything.” Her maid had been begging 
her for more than a year to get this corset, but she had 
refused, because she thought it a waste of money. Now, 
vanities, even the uncomfortable ones like Agnes corsets, 
no longer seemed sinful extravagance. “ He’s welcome 
to her,” she thought, continuing her musings about Juliet. 
” It’s no wonder he couldn’t be content with his family— 
he, with such poor taste as that. She probably looks a 
little better when she’s dressed and not so worn out; but 
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nobody need tell me she could ever be what any sane person 

would call attractive.” , , 

“ He’s welcome to her,” said she ; and, innocent of the 

subtle significance of the one idea upon the very heels of 
the other, added : “ I hope Mr. Blagden will look in before 
lunch. I feel just like a walk.” Wholly unsuspicious also 
was she of her succeeding reflection : ” If it was as Pfeasan 
to walk out home as it is here, I d not mind taking old 

Schulze’s prescription. ’ 


XVIII 


it 


SHE SEEMED QUITE CALM 


M 


The thick fog over Murdock’s 

certainly for nearly a week. O hut was slowly 

Presbury saw that it was not settling back but was slowly 

lifting to drift away, ^^"faj^ed life and love 

33 —4s. But he 

did not hint it to Julie*. tQ the plat f 0 rm and in 

That afternoon he called her •• You’ve sent away 

the tone that asks an explanation said, You 

your trunk.” , <• H e w ill get well. I 

" I saw the change," replied she. tie win g 

may have to go at any moment. __ 

“ You'll stay as long .. H e mustn't know 

“ You don t understand, saia sne. 

X'veteen here/gianced in t , ;e direction of the other 

settlement—" they’ll tell him. ely " if so— at 

“I think not," repbed Sh i W ant yon to promise me." 

le ^esbn?y aV shook e rh b e e a S d: lU have to tell him. It 

"“sL^ed^rJnsteCeyes into that fresh, joyous 
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splendour of limitless foliage, of hills and ravines and far 
purple mountains. As he watched her, the full force of the 
heart-wringing contrast, between the woman who had come 
there five weeks before and she who was about to leave, 
swept over him for the first time. “ If I did my duty," 
said he, "I’d order you to bed for a fortnight. You’ve 
all but given your life for him." 

She smiled. "I’m stronger than you think. A week or 
so up North and I’ll be all right." 

“ And you are going away ! It’s frightful—frightful," 
he cried impulsively. " You must have cared for him 
before, to brave insult and disgrace to come to him. But 
now, he’s to you what the child she’s brought into the 
world is to its mother." 

"More,” was all she said; but the tone of it brought 
the tears into his eyes. 

"Yes—more,” he answered. "Tell him? Why, I’ll 
tell him as soon as he has the strength to hear it.” 

She turned her mysterious brilliant eyes upon him. 
"No, you will not tell him,” answered she. "You mis¬ 
understand why I don't wish him to know. In some cir¬ 
cumstances—if he were free—I'd be glad. But ”— a 
little colour came into her cheeks as she hesitated—" you 
compel me to explain. I don’t know much about his life— 
his life at home. But I'm afraid if he knew I had come up 
here he’d be tempted to—to-” 

" To divorce her. Why not ? ” 

" That’s what I'd have said, before I learned what this 
experience has taught me. I used to be relentless and—I 
didn’t understand pain because I’d never felt it. Now— 
after what she did for me—for him and me-” 

Presbury understood, and her changed expression 
showed it. 

" You see he mustn’t know I was here. You pro¬ 
mise ? ” 

" Yes,” said Presbury reluctantly, after a pause during 
which he searched in vain for an argument to shake her 
resolution. He saw that, being the woman she was, she 
could not but go. " Yes, if you insist.” 

" I do insist.” 

" Yes—I promise.” 

" Thank you,” she said. " I know I can rely on you." 
And she returned to Murdock’s bedside 
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Early the following morning, Murdock without unclosing 

his eyes said in a weak but rational tone—plainly rational 

because querulous : “ Where am I ? I’ve been trying to 

puzzle it out and can’t.” _ 

Juliet, at the head of the couch, rose hastily, and without 

making the least sound withdrew out of his ." ew - 

“ Anybody there ? ” he went on, voice a httle stronger 

and crosser. , , , , 

Juliet's hands were clasped tightly toher . boso ™„ ®X 
she unclasped them ; slowly she stretched out one hand 
-so thin, so transparent-a hand that told ' ^le story 
of those days and nights of struggle with death for the life 
of the man she loved. Slowly the hand advanced-slowly 
and fearfully—until it hovered above lus pi“ ntl !‘ 
almost touched his hair. Then site d«wjt back and 

two hands met at her lips to stifle a snatched 

\ She had snatched him from death , no\ < 

. him from her. Her head swam, her courage fled and she 

leaned, sick and trembling, against the wall. of ■the^assag 
way. She must go. without a word from him-™thouta 

kiss or even a hand-clasp must go aw a\ ,r went to 

She heard lam calling. She composed herscU^went to 

the Platform. Miss »« was her, ^ minutes lat 
hurned away to the next car. > woods he 

Presbury returned from his car y j st ^ she migllt just 

learned that she had gone. g h left her 

make the express,” explained Martin. bo sue 

goodbye wiftme.” dumbfo unded. He glanced 

^•“fwas aU right," Martin assured him. " Ready 

Sh " Selh^ fooTs f-ttcred^sbu^ d-Hng* 

toward the station. As he ne * r ® under way. At one 

train ; but before he reached it, ftle _ Its expression 

of the windows flying by he saw he p 

he never forgot. 
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XIX 

SOME STRANGE NEW YORK ADVENTURES 

As he entered Murdock’s car he heard in Murdock’s voice : 
“ What the devil! What does this mean ? ” 

“ Better I see—much better,” said Presbury. With a 
gesture he sent Miss Thomas away. 

“ Where is the other nurse ? ” demanded Murdock per¬ 
emptorily, " I want her—at once.” 

“ Which one ? ” asked Presbury. " There are four.” 

“The one that’s been here all the time.” 

“ They’ve all been here in turn.” 

Murdock sunk into sullen silence. Presently he feebly 
turned his head and said, “ Who are you ? 

“I’m one of the doctors—Presbury.” 

Another silence ; then, “ Where am I ? ” 

Presbury explained in detail, Murdock listening without 
comment. " And,” he ended, “ you can sec your wife 
and daughter and son to-day.” 

Murdock’s frown had deepened to a scowl. “ Who has 
been nursing me ? 

“ Four nurses—five until this morning. One gave out 
and had to go.” 

“ Who was the one that was here almost all the time ? 
Oh, I knew—I don’t know how, but I knew.” 

“ I think the nursing was about evenly divided. Per¬ 
haps Miss Ray, who left this morning, did somewhat more 
than the others.” 

“ Ray ! . . . Was her first name- What was her 

first name ? ” 

“ Juliet.” 

Murdock seemed to be reflecting. After a while Presbury 
heard him mutter : “ Yes, I may have heard them call her 
Juliet.” Then to the doctor: “Have I been out of my 
head ? ” 

“ Much of the time,” replied Presbury. “ The rest of the 
time in a sort of stupor.” As the nurse re-entered, he rose, 
saying : “ Here is Miss Thomas. What time will you see 
your wife ? ” 

Mardock turned his head, scanned for the second time the 
bright, pretty face of Miss Thomas, sighed, muttered, closed 
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his eyes wearily. His brows again gathered m a heavy 

fr( “When will you see your wife ? ” Presbury repeated. 
“How do I know?” replied Murdock sullemy. Is it 

evening or morning ? ” 

;; bST my-my family whenever you Uke. But they 

mustn't stay long. I’m very tired. .ipmonstn- 

“No, indeed.” said Presbury. And no demonstra 

ti °A S smile grimly satirical, showed through the beard 

awkward silence. I he sick imi, a b _ CTreen foliage 

from face to face, returned to ie se ; mcd t * be nothing 

that almost brushed the car. I auestion tc 

to say. He broke the painful silence *rth question ][ 

Blagden: “Hows e J e Wthin g ^ wrong.” 

suppose you’d not tell me 1 L d “But it so 
" Of course I shouldn't," rephed Blagdcn. Yo « u stocks 

happens that we’ve had a qu they’ve about 

slumped on the news of your accident, but they 

re “rmtfraid I've given you aU a bad summer," he said, 

ad " g d “r 1 h^'Teplied she cheerfully. " But,, 
thank Heaven, it’s over. 

“ And Joe ? " T } iav e it. We’lf 

“He wanted to come, but I w ^ you - re able 

take you with us to Bar Harbou mountains 

to travel. You'll have the sea as well as 

there.” . listless, frowning. Dr. 

Presbury appeared in the dooI 7^> ur are tQ stay 

agreed upon. Blagden rose. 

only a minute to-day,” he explwnu.. his re- 

"That's right," said Murdock " me again 

lief. “ Perhaps one of you say allow you to bore 

this afternoon But aU away 

yourselves with me. When can 

Presbury ? " 

“ We’ll see about that.” 
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“ Didn’t you say I was out of danger ? ” insisted Mur¬ 
dock, irritable at once. 

“ Certainly you are. But-” 

“ Appearances, I suppose you mean. Well, appearances 
be damned. It’ll retard my recovery if I’ve got it on my 
mind that a lot of people are waiting impatiently about. 

" We’ll talk of this later. You must rest now.” 

The family and Presbury withdrew. Presbury was about 
to accompany them to their car when the nurse called him. 

•' Mr. Murdock wishes to speak to you,” said she.„ 

As he entered, Murdock said, “ Are we alone ? ” 

•• Yes.” 

” Now, tell me the truth about the nurses—about that 
nurse.” 

• * i have told you all there is to tell. 

•* I wish to see the nurse you say went this morning.” 

“ She took the nine o’clock train. She’s well on the way 
to Canada to visit relatives and rest. I advanced her some 
money—in fact, all that was due her. I felt her faithful¬ 
ness had earned her a vacation. Besides, she was really 
tired out. That’s the way it always is. There's sure to 
be one that's more sympathetic to the patient, and the 
brunt of the burden falls on her.” 

A pause, then Murdock said, “ I do not believe you.” 

“ As you please,” replied Presbury, as if humouring the 
fantastic notions of an invalid. 

“ Did Mrs. Murdock send her away ? ” 

" She did not.” 

“ I do not believe you. Mrs. Murdock sent her away.” 

“ All the nurses were here when your family arrived. 
All are here now, except Miss Ray. She left only this morn¬ 
ing, left of her own accord.” 

“ On your honour ? ” 

" On my honour.” 

"Of her own accord ? ” 

" Certainly. Y.'hy not ? ” 

Murdock’s face :, ad the puzzled, baffled expression again. 
" At any rate, you've taken a weight off my mind,” said he. 
" Whatever the truth is, there was—nothing disagreeable.” 

" My dear si;-” 

Murdock made a gesture of dismissal of the subject. 

As soon as Presbury permitted him to have possession 
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of his faculties, he again insisted that his family should 
leave. “ Humour him,” Presbury advised them ; and 
they took the advice with alacrity and cheerfulness uncon- 
cealed 

When Berkeley came, Norma hastened back to Joe, 
Charley went to New Hampshire to visit school friends 
and Sophy, accompanied by Blagden whom Murdocksent 

on business, departed for New Y ork to l 0 ^ 1 rs ' . , ^ 

and Mrs. Fred Hastings at the Holland House Blagd 
had been talking to her almost every day about how'diligent 
and resourceful and successful the fyluonable women of the 

East were in prolonging youth and eau \. . 

able to satisfy her speedily roused cunosity by |goimg! mto 
practical details ; he knew little beyond the resuhs-^omen 
of thirty, thirty-five and forty, of forty-five even and be 
yond, with the charms of their younger days intact and m 

not a few instances enhanced. Bu e nonular notion 

the methods to clear Sophy s min o P P ar tifices 

that this prolonged youth was 

to paints and powders, false hair an P • , • L on( jon 

he assured her, that there were m New Y ork n London 
Paris, Vienna, able physicians and surgeons dmratea 

themselves to renovating and restoring 

Z Sroftufr pahenTs as thoroughly, as radically as 
an old house is made over into a about her self 

In the years when Sophy ’ - a „ and morally, 

with results damaging P h > a f y ’, ® e ss or of shame ; but 
she had not the slightest scnse ® t leas t physical and 
now that her self-centrmg pronu ^»^^P. y secreti ve, 
mental improvement, she becam , me eting her 

teased of conscience. She looked forward tom. 

friends, Florence Berkeley and H ^ programme with- 

no pleasure; how was she tc.goa J ^ ? Yet she 

out their discovering her^and « g onc to back her up. 
felt she must at any cost have * sQ peculiar ; be- 

Blagden she could not trust wit Shou J d she confide 

sides, he would not be availabt. but discreet and 

in Florence, disdainful of physica V in sympathy 
reliable friend ? Should she select Henrietta, i l 

with vanities of the flesh but loose of tongue an 1 

no one in her love of ridicule . tw0 beds 

While she was still debating into which 01 
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of thorns to cast herself, she made an astonishing discovery. 
Both Florence and Henrietta were in New York, not to 
shop, at least not primarily, but to have themselves re¬ 
novated ! The greetings were hardly over before they 
began to talk of fat and wrinkles, of no hair where hair 
should be, of hair where no hair should be ; of hollows and 
protuberances ; of the dangers in foods and combinations 
of food regarded by the inexpert, even by most physicians 
as harmless ; of the dire disasters that lurked in candy, in 
soda, in all kinds of between-meal eating. And presently 
it came out that Florence, the spiritual, was arranging to be 
rid of a mole in front of her left ear and of certain menacing 
wrinkles; that Henrietta was worried about the deepening 
hollows in her cheeks, and was also trying to decide whether 
injections of paraffin would really improve the appearance 
of her rather scrawny liands and fill up the holes between the 
base of her neck and her collar bones. 

Florence’s doctor was Secor, with the reputation of being 
able to reconstruct the human face and figure entirely. 
Alone with him Mrs. Murdock abandoned all pretence of 
reluctance, and together they canvassed the situation 
frankly and minutely. With a clearness of expression 
and an intelligence and impartiality that would have as¬ 
tounded all who knew her, she pointed out to him just what 
she would like to be. And Secor took deep interest; he 
was especially attracted by her slight vanity as to the 
charms she had—charms of eyes and complexion, of nose 
and most unusual hands and feet, which so many women 
would have regarded as in themselves quite sufficient. She 
seemed to him to substantiate his favourite theory, that a 
woman’s vanity and her estimate of her physical value are 
great directly as her justification is small. Secor agreed 
with Sophy that the important defect in her face was its 
lower part. “ Yes, that’s really the whole cause of your 
look of maturity," said he. “ You’ve no wrinkles to speak 
of. Your nose is excellent—excellent. I couldn’t do better 
than nature has dene for you in the matter of mouth. I 
suggest that you have the two gold fillings in your upper 
front teeth tak-n out and carefully matched porcelain 
substituted < “/ haps a little—just a little straightening 
of < the teeth, out really they’re very good." 

“ I’ll have iv teeth gone over thoroughly. I’ve got the 
address ot a dentist who, they say, can do wonders." 
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“ Bowker ? ” 

“ That’s the name. Is he all right ? ” 

“None better. About the contour.” And he eyed 
Sophy’s heavy cheeks and chin, laid hold of the superflui¬ 
ties, felt them, twisted and pinched them this way and 

" Can’t it be cut off somehow ? ” inquired Sophy, much 
pleased with effects of slender face he got—she was follow¬ 
ing his movements with the aid of a mirror. \ ou say 
you can heal cuts without a scar. 

“ Certainly,” replied Secor. ” I could operate. But it s 
always wise to put off drastic measures. Fm^t et s s 
what comes of systematic massage, breathing, diet, and 

W Sophy sighed. No royal road to beauty ! I suppose 

I’ve got to come to it,” said she. ,, , • 

“ All a question of habit,” Secor assured her. In six 

months you’ll have no desire to go back.' ’ ’ „ ’. 
think the bosom'll yield nicely to massa e 
directed. And the hips-in part. Breatlu>g. ^t,n 
and walking'll do the rest. Of course I can ‘ nM.k e you 
a willowy creature. Your natural type 1 P 

It’s much admired, too.” 

“ I shouldn’t care to be thin, replied she. 

“ We’ll get vou a competent masseuse, continued ne, 
“ one with^firm,°sure, well-padded finger. And you must 
have your maid learn massage. Sen 
to look at her hands.” tliat f n a few 

Sophy got a letter from ^d.eT The word the idea, 
months she would be a grandmotl . things 

at just that time, when herm.ndwasdl upon the t ^ 

of youth, drew a smile even ^ hair and cap s and 

grandmother ! ” thought she. ^ ^ Hke that _ an d I’m 
the comer of the fire. I don t fee ol d 

not. Yet I suppose Norma would think w y ^ 

fool. Well, maybe I am ; bat I m going 
get all I can out of life.” 

The three friends and compa '^ 
to be free from interruption and . Doctor Secor’s. 

removed to a small private sanatonu f ro m friends 

The women who went there cut themselvesofffrom inen 

and family and gave out that they were taking a 
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plete rest cure.” It was in a dull, down-at-the-heel block, 
aside from the fashionable and frequented district and con¬ 
venient to Secor’s office. It was Sophy's first experience 
of the very fashionable New York shops ; indeed, it was her 
first experience of the New York that is a world-city. 
When she was last there, a dozen years before, it had been 
an overgrown provincial town, countrified, commonplace, 
without individuality. Now, its titanic architecture, its 
vast reaches of prodigal luxury, its extravagance and ex¬ 
citement and laughing defiance of all she had been regarding 
as sacred and fine—of her religion, her morality, her ideals 
of every kind—awed her, stunned her, made a furious, 
envious anger, which she thought was righteous indignation, 
surge up within her. 

Sophy was filled with sullen hatred of New York, with 
despair. What chance would she have, even though free, 
when there was such competition ? Then, she remembered 
Juliet Raeburn, and her lip curled in scorn of Murdock. 
“ With all these to pick and choose from,” thought she, 
“ he took up with her ! ” Certainly, there was no account¬ 
ing for tastes. " Men are fools where women are concerned 
—plain fools.” Well, after all, the competition was not 
hopeless for any woman. Blagden’s compliments, care¬ 
fully preserved like rare jewels, were here re-examined ; 
and her feeling of insignificance subsided. 

As soon as the shopkeepers and clerks discovered who she 
was, her pendulum began to swing swift and far in the 
opposite direction. They paid servile court to her money ; 
she thought it was to herself, and there opened merits in 
New York that mitigated its vicious defects. Saint X 
did not appreciate her, as did New York. And soon New 
York had firm hold upon her. She went from shop to shop 
in ecstasy. Everything she saw seemed beautiful, and she 
longed to buy it. Luxury, even the luxury she adopted, 
had always offended her old-fashioned frugality as foolish 
and sinful; now she began to feel that every costly tiling 
had its uses, was put into the world by the Almighty to 
soften its hardships. Yes, she must make haste to take 
advantage of the blessings the Lord had created and had 
put within her reach. Her one remaining difficulty was 
selection. “ I just can’t decide,” she cried. “Everything 
I see seems better than the last thing.” 

“ M °st of this stuff is trash,” replied Henrietta. " It’s 
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got together to catch the eye at a glance. Make it a rule 
never to think of buying till you’ve seen everything, and 
never to open your purse till you’ve slept on your choice. 
Then, you’ll find there’s little you want, and that little 
mighty hard to find. Most women are no more fitted to be 
trusted with the shopping than a child with the range of a 
toy shop.” 

“ I guess I’m one of those women,” said Sophy. 

The two women, or, rather, Sophy, asked Blagden about 
the New York shops, as they wished to overlook none of 
the best class. He mentioned several of which Henrietta, 
who had been doing her shopping in Chicago the past four 
or five years, had never heard. Finally, he said : Then, 
of course, Dangerfield, for hats and dresses and, I believe, 
fine underclothes. But no doubt you ve been there. 

“No," Henrietta was forced to confess. "I’ve often 
heard of it, but it quite slipped my mind. Sophy, we’ll 

go to-morrow.” • 

And go they did. As soon as they were before the Hol¬ 
land brick and marble building, Henrietta began to re¬ 
proach herself, privately, for having been so stupid. 
“ Sophy’ll imagine I don’t really know anything about 
New York,” she thought. And a very humiliating thought 
it was to one who, while posing as an indifferent, had the 
provincial’s infantile pride in her intimate knowledge of the 
metropolis. But she soon forgot herself in amazement be¬ 
fore the new departure in shopkeeping. 

“The prices will be something fierce,” she murmured, 
with intent to lead Sophy to think that the reason for her 
glaring oversight. “ The customers have to pay for all 
this gorgeousness. . . . Those flowers^ are real. They 

must cost a small fortune, every day. 

They wandered up the grand staircase and into the main 
dressmaking salon. It was off season, and they had been 
having difficulty in getting anything at all because so many 
of the special shops were closed or emptied of their best 
for their seaside branches. But Dangerfield s, although 
almost deserted on that particular day, was ready for busi¬ 
ness-ready for, and getting, the big out-of-town trade, the 
rich people of the West and South who make New York 
City their summer resort. Not a fashionable crowd, bu 
eager to become fashionable, and grateful for aid toward 
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that goal, no matter how heavy the charge. Sophy con¬ 
tinued to show that she was overawed ; but Henrietta, 
as became a leader and guide, concealed her awe and be¬ 
stirred herself first among the dresses, then among the hats, 
and finally in the new department, the showings of the 
most alluring and most expensive underclothing she had 
ever seen. Sophy followed, so bewildered by marble pillars 
and fountains and tapestries and Oriental carpets that she 
hardly saw what the salesgirls were exhibiting. Though 
she had been speedily cured of all feeling about the sinfulness 
of luxurious outer dress, she had until now retained the 
feehng that in simple and moderate underclothing the up¬ 
right woman showed her real quality ; she might yield in 
other tilings, but there she must stand or be lost. 

Henrietta had the same feehng, as an instinct; but she 
was ashamed of it and fought it. “ Such things as these 
are waste of money,” said she to Sophy. “ Fred never 
looks at me, and no one else can.” Still, Henrietta yielded 
to the extent of some stockings and chemises, several hun¬ 
dred dollars for a mere handful of those cobweb-like goods. 

When the stockings and chemises passed to the ownership 
of a respectable woman, Sophy Murdock looked at them 
with different eyes. " I must have some too,” cried she. 
She bought, became intoxicated by possession, bought more 
and more, until Henrietta could not keep envy out of her 
handsome, if rather too sharp, features. 

“ One'd think you were buying your trousseau—or worse, 
Sophy,” said she with a sarcastic laugh. 

Sophy coloured high. “ They’re so pretty,” she pleaded. 

“ Yes, it will be a temptation to show them,” retorted 
Henrietta. 

Sophy burst into a profuse sweat of embarrassment. 
She abruptly ceased to buy, though the saleswoman tempted 
her more subtly than ever, looking daggers at the meddle¬ 
some Mrs. Hastings. 

Details, such as these extravagant purchases of beautiful 
clothing to be worn where no man could see, are usually 
disdained by biographers of character. Yet it was on 
that day and at those displays of underclothing that the 
character of Sophy Murdock began its final and most radical 
change. Clad in those garments, beneath her new elegances 
of gown and hat and gloves, she had the courage to be her¬ 
self, to dare to think the thoughts she had been all those 
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years suppressing, to dare to send freely out from her heart 
into her blood the emotions she had been taught as a child 
to believe were “ the natural sinfulness of the flesh." 

When she accompanied Henrietta—or rather, when Hen¬ 
rietta accompanied her—to Dangerfield s again, a week 
later, there was a difference in her carriage, in the sparkle 
of her eye, in the tone of her voice ; there was even a dis¬ 
tinct new sprightliness and attempt at what Henrietta 
called " free and easy breadth " in her conversation. In 
this world, the psychologists to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing, there are far more souls living up to the character 
of the bodies they dwell in than there are bodies living, 
up to the character of their tenant souls. 

As they were walking in Fifth Avenue, Sophy stopped 
Henrietta at a window displaying a model bathroom for a 
palace—marble floor, walls, ceiling, marb e poo, u >, 
footbath and stand, palms and white fur rugs, long mirrors, 
tables with astonishing arrays of toilet articles. I m 
going to have a room just like that put in my suite at home, 

Sa poor 6 and rich are too remote for poor definitely and 
actively to envy rich. It was the real and hateful envy ol 
no?so rich fo7rich that made Henrietta’s face ugly, even 

be “tn% n fi n rS n to write down the names of those pow¬ 
ders and perfumes, too," continued the unconsaous Sophjo 

:•«-■ ^ d Sn iSotS 

in manicuring and hair-aressmg, 

after all these years, except for cause. 
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XX 

" A FRIGHTFUL MAN ” 


Sophy had been at Dangerfield’s for several fittings, both 
alone and with the others—for Mrs. Berkeley, without the 
mole, and with a skin as young and smooth as Norma 
Degarmo’s, was going about in daylight again. On the 
morning before the departure for Saint X, she took Hen¬ 
rietta with her, when she went to make arrangements about 
the things that would not be done in time to go into the 
trunks. 

Sophy was impatient to be home again. She was debat¬ 
ing whether she should not herself stir up the matter of the 
divorce, if she did not soon hear from Murdock's lawyers ; 
she was impatient to begin the new career opening before 
her the more brightly because vaguely—the career in which 
she would be a woman of fortune, and free and unencum¬ 
bered. 


Henrietta had drifted into the millinery department; 
she herself, through with the last fittings, was resting and 
discussing styles with the head saleswoman. There entered 
from the hall, with a footman bearing small parcels in her 
train, a woman whom she instantly decided was the most 
beautifully dressed she had ever seen. She had on an early 
fall street dress of a delicate shade of tan, with an edge of 
creamy white showing here and there ; on her plumed hat, 
of the same shade as her dress, was a big white buckle that 
depended upon its shape and position for its effect of crown¬ 
ing to perfection a perfect costume. She was a slender 
woman her figure seeming to be vividly alive everywhere 
within her garments. Her hands and feet were also very 
slender. She was carrying a big bunch of lilies-of-the-valley. 

MoE ! Y C0U d • SCe ,° nly her P rofi le—the profile of a pale, 
slender, exquisite face, high-bred, eager, feminine, yet curi- 
ously resolute. J 

Who is that lady? ” Sophy inquired. 

in r lw a H SWJn - an t Tx ed i ust as the newcomer glanced 

cried - o1 lreCl, °!‘, . m iy. that’s Miss Raeburn,” she 

re t T >„ w' ;U f bejU I tb ack. She’s been away fora long 
rest IU brug her and introduce her to you.” 

Miss Raeburn ! Sophy’s head swam ; unconscious of 
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appearances, she craned her neck in her eagerness to see. 
Yes, this exquisite woman was none other than the wan, 
fagged, narrow-chested nurse, Miss Ray. No, no she 
stammered, terror and command in her voice- f or the giri 
was already started toward Miss Raeburn, If Miss. Rae¬ 
burn recognized her, she gave no sign of it. She smiled 
and waved her flowers friendhly at the girl and passed on 

into an inner room. , . ,, .. T 

“No, no,” repeated Sophy hysterically. I haven t 

g0 " You'd have Uked her.” said the girl regretfully. " We 

311 wT Sophy* could A "rus S t e hcrsclf "to speVshe asked. 

She's Dangerfleld's. 

She’s the whole show. . ,, T 

for S °£rs y Hastes'” shfsa^^ighhi/'to the startled, 

bee„ b tricked and”^ l* 
Ms was the woman who had lured her husband away o 

though loud-espec.a % >°"f me imm emorial as intimately 
gaged in a business from tim << tmi nev er 

associated with irregularis ^Sctricl^ok 

r^r^iand’^Hc'ajtd 

over me I I've no doubt she came back ^-m^ding. 

aS ^ Sf ^ I Teen giving her thousands of dollars ! 

m0ne ^^M % in «£* was^ful, 

wicked business. But I 11 stop h ^ ^ a scandal that 
mg round as if she had a tan. i ^ hQw , ong this Dan- 
he’ll come crawling home, and \ . monC y 

gerfleld business lasts. Dangerfie ^ why * 

that belongs to his wife andI family t at s keepu g P 
ought to have denounced her nghttAoe. i o g 
tom those clothes of shame off ^— 

S soon E ^ Flomnce was 
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presentable—she found a note from her husband—a scrawl 
without beginning, and ending simply “ Murdock ”—saying 
that he would return to take her to lunch, as he had a matter 
of business to talk over with her. Her eyes blazed as she 
read and her face was aflame. "Yes, I’ll talk business 
with him ! ’’ she muttered. 

Two hours later she was not less angry and determined, 
but had her jealous rage under better control. “ My 
husband is lunching with me," she said to her two friends. 
“ For some time he’s been carrying on with a woman named 
Raeburn. I’ve just found out that she keeps Dangerfield's. 
He’s been paying for her extravagances. But I’m going to 
stop it.” 

“ This is the first I’ve heard of it. Dangerfield ! Miss 
Raeburn ! Are you sure, Sophy ? ” 

Mrs. Berkeley, mindful that 'Mrs. Hastings was about 
as ardent and industrious a gossip as a quiet town ever bred, 
said entrcatinglv : " Please don’t say any more, Sophy.''' 

“ Say ? ” cried Sophy. M Why, I want the whole world 
to know ! I’ll drag her down ! I’ll teach him to insult me 
and disgrace his children ! ” And she rushed toward the 
hall door. 

" Don't you think some one ought to be with you when 
you talk to him ? ” suggested Henrietta. 

" Henrietta ! ’’ exclaimed Florence, horrified by this bold 
bid for the gratification of morbid curiosity and of cynical 
passion for mischief-making. 

But Sophy, always easy to swerve and always eager for 
support, had paused. " You’re right, dear." She turned 
to Florence. "You’ll come with me, Florence? ” 

No, Sophy. \ou and he should talk over your private 
affairs alone.” 


Sophy, abashed by the severity of Mrs. Berkeley’s tone, 

glanced .uncertainly at Henrietta. " If you want my 

opinion, said Henrietta, " no one woman is a match for 

such a man as he. Of course, if you wish to give in to 
him- & 


I do hope you’ll see him alone," pleaded Florence. 

He may have come seeking a reconciliation, and-" 

Reconciliation!” raged Sophy. "I'll have nothing 
to do with him. He has turned my love into hate. If it 
weren t for the wickedness of it, I’d divorce him. -Come, 
Henrietta! Let s go to him." 
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Murdock was in the main parlour, walking slowly to and 
fro with a military regularity of step that gave him an air 
of inevitableness. The outdoor life he had been leading 
continuously since he got clear of doctors and nurses had 
put a deeper bronze upon his tawny skin, had brightened 
his eyes and hardened his flesh. As Mrs. Hastings looked 
at him, handsome, distinguished and young, she wondered 
at Sophy. “ Still," she reflected. “ there’s no accounting 
for physical attractions and repulsions. I can understand 
why people think it queer I love Fred, with his big fat face 
and his great stomach. I think it s queer, myself. 

Like most married people, Murdock was not in the habit 
of actually seeing his wife, as a rule, when he looked at her. 
In fact, he had trained himself, not wholly consciously, to 
see as little as his habitually observant eyes could see. But 
the alteration in her dress, in her face, in her figure, in her 
whole exterior personality was so marked that his attention 
was arrested. Not in many a year had she looked so well. 
She was still a large woman, but her body now seemed part 
of her, and no longer an ill-fitted, cumbersome envelope. 
Her face was in better proportion also ; her dress and hat 
had distinction, and were of style and colours befitting her 
youth. He noted the change, in general and then in detail, 
with surprise, but without the smallest sense of personal 
interest. For him his married life was a finished episode, 
sealed and filed. It belonged to the past not to the pre¬ 
sent • it was part of the career of a CharlesMurdock who 
was as dead as yesterday. He extended Ins hand coldly 
to Mrs. Hastings, withdrew it the instant it hfj touched 
hers stood smiling pleasantly at his wife. How well 
you are looking ! ” said he. “ I like that dress. Tou b o 

* Sophy gave a contemptuous sneer. " From Danger- 

^He'felt^^tw^comln^ straightened, stiffened himself, 

went on. toad* 

.. From tlie dressmaking establishment you are keepmg up 
tor hShe turned to Henrietta. And he soon to be 

a It a v d ai at Murd«k's first news of the venerable dignity 

MSS&SSS thoughtTtha^noraiallyTome in 
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the train of such tidings. The word “ grandfather ” pro¬ 
duced precisely the effect Sophy intended. It smote and 
staggered him with the very sight and odour of old age. 
It rang a knell in his ears, the dolorous funeral bell over 
youth. “ My God ! ” he muttered, his features showing 
liow profoundly he was moved ; the two women, not un¬ 
naturally, thought him conscience-stricken. 

“ Shame on you ! Shame on you ! ” declaimed Sophy, 
following up her fancied advantage. 

There were several people near ; they heard, looked, list¬ 
ened for more. Henrietta put a monitory hand on her arm. 
" Let's go into the side parlour,” she said. She glanced 
at Murdock. “ Or, shall we go down to lunch ? ” 1 

“ We are not going to lunch,” cried Sophy. 

Mrs. Hastings drew her insistently toward the nearest 
of the small parlours. Murdock hesitated, followed them. 
“ I wish to talk with my wife alone, Mrs. Hastings,” he said. 

“ But I do not wish to talk to you alone,” retorted Sophy. 
” You've disgraced your family, and I refuse to be silent 
any longer. Oh, I know what you’ve come for. Well, I 
tell you now that I'll live up to my marriage vows, as I 
always have done. I promised to remain your wife until 
death, and I will. I’ll be no accomplice in adultery’. And 
you and I grandparents ! ” In the sweep of outraged 
virtue she quite forgot her own attitude, up to two hours 
before, toward the venerable honours and duties of grand- 
parentity. 

“ I suppose,” she sneered, “ you and that Raeburn woman 
came to town together-” 

“ Stop,” said Murdock quietly. “ All that you say about 
her is false—on my honour, it is false.” 

” Your honour ? ” she taunted. " Your honour ! ” 

“I beg you to leave us, Mrs. Hastings,” said Murdock 
with icy politeness. 

“ She'll do nothing of the kind,” cried Sophy. “ I want 
Henrietta to hear me say what I'm going to say to you.” 

Murdock rose. " I must be going,” he said calmly. 

‘ Unless you can tell the truth, I hope you will go,” re¬ 
plied his wife. ” I want to hear no more denials of the 
truth.” He bowed and turned away. “ Henrietta, all the 
time I was up there,” she went on, ” waiting and watching 
over him, when he was pretending to be dying, he had that 
womc.". with liim—day and night.” 
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Murdock wheeled upon them so abruptly that Henrietta 
shrank in alarm. His face had been like stone ; it was 
now all fire and energy. ” Is that true ? ” he demanded. 

“ Was she there ? ” TT 

Sophy laughed in derision. “ Listen to that, Henrietta ! 

I suppose she hasn't dared tell him I saw her.” 

But Murdock was not listening. He had instinctively 
half turned away to hide his expression, and was muttering : 
"So it was she. It t*as she ! ” And his glowing face 
was but a faint reflection of the emotion, surging, sparkling 
within him, like spring’s delicious, delirious tide of life in 
all that lives or can live. He knew now he had not really 
believed she was there, even when he fancied he did But 
here was his dream come true. She did indeed love linn- 
even as he loved her. He had hoped, had believed it. 
Now, he knew ! She loved him, for—” it was she ! 

His wife caught the words. ” Yes, it was she, it was 
she,” she mocked. ” And the whole world shall know it 
You’ll find out—both of you—what people think of such 


^ This threatened assault upon Juliet Raeburn instantly 
sobered him. ” I tell you,” replied he ” I did not know 
Miss Raeburn was one of the nurses. 1 had been told no 
and I believed them. It seemed too improbable that she 
should be there. In the presence of Mrs. Hastings I wish 
to repulse every insinuation against Miss Raeburn s char¬ 
acter^’ He tinned to Henrietta. “My son and I met 
Miss Raeburn in the north-west woods two yranage^because 
her ramp and ours happened to adjoin. How she ca 
to be ”n P e of my nurses I do not know. There » some 
simple^’certainly harmless explanation. She may hare 

^^^loubtlhe^was! with a triumphant 

t0 .. j ^u a L d nr-"r ,! landed Sophy. 

y0 . U We n L S ve e ahSy y °ta U ken Miss Raeburn's name in vain 

t0 ?. Tsdke ht nte°rv“r name ! The name of his 
woman ! Hear him, Henrietta ! 


Ho 
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Murdock suddenly bent upon Henrietta a look of dark 
fury, of imperious command that drove her in confusion 
from the room. His wife was about to follow when he 
turned the same gaze on her. She shrank before it. “You 
have goaded me too far, madam,’’ he said with dangerous 
calm. “ You have lied about me and about an innocent 
woman ; you have made a scandal before strangers, before 
the most notorious gossip and tale-bearer out home. Very 
well. Now hear me. If you open your lips again to any 
one about Miss Raeburn, and if you do not at once resume 
the proceedings for divorce, you will not get another penny. 
I will not even pay your outstanding bills. What am I 
to you but a pocket-book ? There never was a more blindly 
devoted husband until you deliberately alienated yourself 
from me. You have not been a wife but a drag ; an indo¬ 
lent, shiftless No, I am forgetting myself. For 

years our relations have been on a business basis only. 
Well, if you want money, you must bargain for it. You can 
have half of all I've got if you meet my terms. If you 
don’t, not a cent! Your allowance stops with this month. 
That is all! ” 

He turned on his heel and strode away. In the outer 
parlour he met Henrietta. He paused before her ; the 
calm fury of his gaze fascinated her. “ Mrs. Hastings,” he 
said, “you thrust yourself into my family affairs, and 
heard things you ought to have been ashamed to listen to. 
You evidently have no shame. I shall appeal to an emo¬ 
tion to which you will respond. If you repeat to a living 
soul anything you heard to-day, if you speak of Miss 
Raeburn or of my wife’s affairs or of mine I shall hear of 
it. And I shall wipe out your fortune and reduce you to 
poverty. Do I make myself clear ? ” 

Henrietta did not answer ; she was grey to the lips, and 
shaking in the spasms of a violent nervous chill. 

“Answer me!” he commanded. “Do you under¬ 
stand ? ” 7 


“Yes,” said she faintly, though her teeth clinched to 
keep them from chattering. 

“ Then—guard your tongue.” 

And he went. Henrietta’s hypnotized eyes following him, 
in them a look of fear and of admiration. When she could 
no longer see lum she drew a great breath and said to her¬ 
self . Any woman would be glad to have such a man as 
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that trample on her. And Sophy has thrown him away ! 
Fool ! Selfish, ignorant, conceited fool ! " She rejoined 
Sophy, who was sitting stupefied under the blow of Mur¬ 
dock’s last words. “ Poor dear ! ” she said soothingly. 
“ He is a frightful man. Everybody will sympathize with 
you." 

Sophy’s reply was a look of agony. 

Murdock's threat struck such terror into Henrietta Hast¬ 
ings’s soul that she did not go West by the train Sophy and 
Florence took, but changed her tickets to another route. 
And she never liinted even to Fred what she had seen and 
heard. 


XXI 

FOR NORMA'S SAKE 

Mrs. Murdock and Mrs. Berkeley and their maids, ah 
parading trophies of protracted and diligent metropolitan 
sojourn, descended from the express at Saint X. Mrs. 
Murdock saw her aristocratic son-in-law just behind Mrs. 
Berkeley’s advancing groom. She was surprised and flat¬ 
tered by this attention. 

“ I thought Norma oughtn’t to come out," explained 
Degarmo, *' and it did seem cheerless for you to arrive in 
this nasty drizzle with no one to welcome you." 

“ Is Norma ill ? " said Sophy, whose mind had latterly 
been only for her own affairs. 

“ Oh, no—fine as a fiddle. Only—in circumstances-" 

“ Of course—naturally,” the prospective grandmother 
hastened to say. 

On the way to the Eyrie he disclosed the real reason for 
his unwonted and even superfluous courtesy in meeting 
her, though she, never delving into motives and always 
accepting surface-seeming as reality, did not see it. Her 
newly energized vanity told her he had come because she 
was a person of such consequence ; and she accepted this 
as she accepted for true the exclamations of ravished delight 
from milliners and dressmakers when she was trying on 

F 
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their wares. " You’ll pardon me for speaking of it,” began 
joe, “ but Norma has somehow got the notion that—that 
things are not going quite as smoothly as they might be¬ 
tween you and her father.” 

“ Yes, I wrote to her. I wanted her to know the rights 

of the way I’ve been treated.” 

“ Please don’t think Norma asked me to speak of it to 
you,” said he. " She hasn’t even spoken of your letter. 
But I feel—and no doubt you do, too—that she mustn't be 
worried. It’s only four months away now.” 

Sophy welcomed her son-in-law’s intrusion ; he had 
opened the subject she most wished to discuss. ” Yes,” 
said she, ” he is acting scandalously. I’ve done my best 
to keep it quiet, but he won’t have it. No, I’m going to 
bring suit for divorce against him. Some women might be 
able to stand it. /can’t. I’m not sure what the teachings 
of religion are, but I won’t believe God would want me to 
continue this life of martyrdom.” She was crying softly 
now. ” I suppose there are those that envy' me wealth and 
luxury. But it’s just as I said to my maid this morning 
when she was doing my hair. ' Katy,’ says I, ‘I’d gladly 
change places with you.’ And I meant it.” 

Joe, of a less credulous and more analytic generation, 
was not in the least moved by her tears. He regarded tears 
as simply a feminine weapon, and of a past era—antiquated 
and futile as fainting fits. His was merely the conven¬ 
tional tone for sympathy' as he said : “You know how I 
feel about your unhappiness, mother. But can’t you put 
off the—the scandal until after the baby is bom ? You 

must do it! The worry would- You know what the 

effect would be on as sensitive a child as Norma.” 

Sophy had by no means lost her longing for freedom ; nor 
had her up-piled resentment against Murdock lessened. But 
she felt she would almost be willing to live again with him 
as his wife rather than give him licence for the wicked joys 
he had planned for himself; and her jealousy' was solidly 
backed up by her stubbornness. To release him to a life 
of happine. s !h another woman was bad enough ; to re¬ 
lease him >.:•. * i compulsion was unendurable. Now, Joe’s 
interposition -.et hope to stirring—hope that she might use 
him and Nonna’s approaching confinement to relax, per¬ 
haps to break, Murdock’s grip upon her destiny. Her 
answer to his plea was a lieav sigh. 
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"Did you- In the letter, did you speak of the 

divorce?” inquired Joe. 

” No,” was Sophy's reassuring reply. 

" Then she needn’t—and mustn't—have a suspicion a 
divorce is coming. I debated whether to talk to you first 
or to—to Mr. Murdock. It seemed best to see you. Now 
that I’ve your consent, I’m going on to New York—without 
letting Norma know why—and I shall get Murdock to do his 
part. Thank you, mother dear.” He pressed her hand 
feelingly between both his. ” Thank you. You are so 
good, so self-sacrificing.” 

" I can't forget I’m a mother,” said she, with the sin¬ 
cerity of convinced virtue. ” You men never understand a 
mother’s heart.” 

” I’ll do my part if you get a promise from him,” Sophy 
continued. ” You are right; Norma must have her mind 
easy at this time. If she’s fretting and worrying it may 
make the child an idiot.” 

He had been haunted by many dark and dire possibilities 
of disaster to his and Norma’s hopes through the scandal ; 
tliis terror, the most hideous of all, was new. Suppose 
his 'wife were to die, and the child were to live, an idiot! 
*• I think I’ll go to New York this very evening,” cried he, 
sweat beading his forehead. ” My God, it is frightful ! ” 

" Now, you've got some idea what I’ve suffered from 
him,” said she. “ For it’s all my fault. Everybody here 
knows there never was a more patient wife or a more sacrific¬ 
ing mother than I’ve been.” 

Degarmo telegraphed Murdock, and they met at the 
University Club the next evening. 

“ I came about the divorce," began Joe. 

Murdock frowned imperiously. 

” Don’t imagine I’m impertinent enough to interfere 
in matters that don’t concern me,” Degarmo hastened to 
say. " But—have you thought of Norma ? She is to be¬ 
come a mother within the next four months.” 

“ Ah I ” exclaimed Murdock. But his expression re¬ 
mained unreadable. 

“ She doesn't dream you and her mother are thinking of 
divorce. All she knows is there’s trouble between you— 
estrangement. Murdock, I want to ask you——” • 
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“ I understand,” said Murdock, in a tone that forbade 
him to finish.- 

" I put that same question to Mrs. Murdock-” 

Into Murdock’s face and out again flitted a smile, satiric, 
contemptuous. 

“ And she says she’s willing to wait if you are.” 

A long silence, Joe watching his face anxiously but in 
vain. He might as well have watched the dead-white 
expanse of liis shirt front. 

” The child might be an idiot. Norma might—might 

i» 

" I understand,” interjected Murdock. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, passed—a quarter of an hour; 
and still there was no abatement of his will’s struggle against 
deviating from any purpose it had fixed. His will was 
Murdock’s master, and never had it turned aside because 
of consequences. The suggestion of deviating con'jured 
forebodings of disaster ; for he knew fate is only too eager 
to make playthings of those who yield in the smallest 
degree to its insidious temptations to swerve. And De- 
garmo was asking a delay of six months, perhaps a year; 
and when that period was ended, there would be some fresh 
equally imperative reason for further delay. Delay always 
breeds delay- 

“ When do you expect the child ? ” asked Murdock. 

” In four months.” 

" In six months from now the proceedings will be re¬ 
sumed. You will hear no more of it until then.” 


XXII 

MR. ELAGDEN BESTIRS HIMSELF 

i 

Bem only wp ensuring Norma’s peace of mind, Joe so re¬ 
ported his interview with Murdock to Sophy that she, like 
most diilters, a roseate optimist, decided the divorce was 
as good as abandoned. She ordered her lawyer, Graves, 
to disicontinue the expensive service of the detective agency ; 
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and, at home again, and with no one behind her to push and 
encourage and applaud, and comfortably settled in the old 
rut of novels, fancy-work, and three “square ” meals she 
began to shed the ideas Blagden had sown and New York 
had watered, as the desert sheds heat and grows cold when 
the sun sets. Soon, about all that remained of the rigid 
beauty regimen was Katy’s energetic massage twice a day ; 
and she persisted in this, not because it was good for her, 
keeping the contour she had regained, and to a certain 
extent holding her flesh down, but because she liked the 
soothing sensation of Katy’s dexterous fingers. 

Presently she resumed the service of the Mulvihill Detec¬ 
tive Bureau. “It's dreadfully dear,” reasoned she, “ but 
if he ever does make trouble I ought to be good and ready.” 

Twice a week she had before her two voluminous reports 
-—a minute account of the movements of her husband, an 
even more minute account of Juliet Raeburn. She was 
payin" for but one “ operative ” to watch Murdock ; two 
were required for Miss Raeburn, one a woman apparently 
in the employ of Dangcrfield's in some capacity that gave 
her access to the waste-basket in Miss Raeburn’s private 
office All three operatives, with a persistence that might 
have raised a suspicion of collusion and fraud in a less un¬ 
sophisticated mind, agreed in pointing toward a connecting 
mystery in the ostentatiously separate lives of Murdock 
and Juliet Raeburn. Each operative in turn was just 
about to solve tliis mystery ; thus, their reports gave her 
powerful doses of that delightful stimulant of suspended 
sensational interest which makes the story-paper serial so 
welcome wherever it goes. Sophy felt she knew what this 
mystery was—where” M.”and “ Miss R." were when each 
about the same hour on the same day or evening, succeeded 
in throwing her detectives off the scent. “ And they U 
catch them, sure ! ” she exclaimed, eyes flashing in antici¬ 


pation of triumph. 

Murdock’s monthly deposit to her credit lmd always 
been liberal. In the days before the open estrangement, 
he had often suggested increasing it, and she had refused. 
When all he had was freely at her command, in the old, 
easv-coing American fashion, why trouble herself with 
money she did not need? Immediately after the open 
breach he of his own motion doubled the monthly allow¬ 
ance ’Not until the heavy charges for detectives began 
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did she give the money relations between him and her a 
conscious thought. Then, however, step by step, she 
moved—or rather was moved—into the point of view where 
she regarded herself as unjustly placed by him in the position 
of pensioner upon his niggard bounty. “ This is my re¬ 
ward," said she to herself bitterly, “ for not having been a 
wheedler and a grabber like other wives of men of means." 

But immediately she was transferring the blame to him. 
Nor was her condemnation of him mitigated by reflecting 
on the reason she did not now ask an increase of the allow¬ 
ance—her fear lest he somehow should discover her guilty 
secret. 

And he would have discovered it but for Blagden. 

One afternoon Blagden, in Murdock’s outer office down 
town in New York, saw before him a stocky dissipated- 
looking man, with greasy, kinky grey hair, drooping iron- 
grey moustache. "My name is Mr. Noonan," said the 
greasy-grey furtive man, producing an enormous seedy 
pocket-book bulging with thumbed and frayed papers. 
From it he extracted a printed card which he handed to 
Blagden. 

" Thomas K. Noonan,” Blagden read. " With the 
Fidelity Detective Agency.” Blagden lifted his eyes from 
the card to the hard, corrugated countenance. " Well ? ” 
said he, concentrating an insultingly suspicious look upon 
Mr. Noonan’s spongy, brick-red nose. 

“ I want to see the boss on very particular business." 

“ mat is it ? " 

“ 1 don,t dcal with understrappers. Tell him I’ve come 
about his being shadowed." 

Blagden went through the several offices between the 
outer room and the place where Murdock was secluded in 
solitary quiet. Murdock listened indifferently. " I care 
nothing about it,” said he. "I'll not see him. Let him 
talk to you or get out, as he pleases." 1 

When Blagden returned with this message, Noonan 
accepted it as the expected. " Go tell him," said he, " that 
both he and t «. lady are being surveilled for a third party', 
and that ; ca.j put him wise." 

Blagden .opped his gaze to conceal suddenly flaming 
interest. 1 11 see,” he said, and disappeared in the direc¬ 
tion of Murdock. But after waiting a moment or so out of 
sig-.r of the detective he returned. His colour was high. 
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and he did not meet Noonan’s hard bright eyes as he said : 
“ He won't see you. But, as I explained to you, I have 
charge of his private affairs. He has no secrets from me.” 

Noonan eyed him for some time in silence. ” Is there a 
place where we can talk private ? he asked at length. 

Blagden led Noonan into another room, and closed the 
door. ° They sat; so small was the room that their knees 
touched, and the air was instantly heavy with the fumes of 
stale tobacco and wliisky from the saturated person of the 


detective. . , 

“ An old kick of mine—beg pardon—side partner, who 

drinks a bit too much at times-” he began. 

“ You mean,” interrupted Blagden, " that your agency 
and another are the same under different names, that you 
play into each other’s hands, that somebody has hired the 
other agency to shadow Mr Murdock, and you've come to 
get a ' rake-off ’ from him.” 

g Noonan grinned. ” Not at all,” said he. But one 
agency can see to it that the other gets throwed off the 

track.” 


“ What track ? 
Noonan winked 
“ What track ? 


and nudged Blagden’s knee with his. 
” repeated Blagden, drawing his knees 


Noonan looked significantly at the secretary, elevated his 
hand rubbed his thumb over its first and second fingers. 

“ Not a cent,” said Blagden. rising^ ” If you^ve got any¬ 
thing of value to us, you know you 11 be paid. But we don t 

pay until we inspect the goods.” „ 

P Noonan nodded appreciation. All nght—sit down,^ 
said he. " His wife is shadowing him and—the lady. 

“ What lady ? ” 

“ Miss Raeburn, of course. , 

There was a conscious pallor in Blagden s cheeks, a 

shiftiness in Ins eyes, as he said curtly : " Let 'em go ahead 
We care nothing about it. Good day.” And he held 
open the door that gave into a dark, narrow passage and 

thence into the main hall. A , 

“I’m giving it to you straight, urged Noonan. And 

vour boss can rely on us. My principals always play square 
' thP side that’s got the most money. 

“ It’s of no interest to us.” said Blagden. ” We thought 
it wL another matter. Good day.” And Noonan hnger- 
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ingly edged into the passage, Blagden closing the door upon 
his heels. 


XXIII 

AND MAKES RAPID PROGRESS 

Two months, to the day, after Murdock got Joe Degarmo's 
telegram announcing the auspicious arrival of Joseph 
Degarmo second, he said to Blagden, when they had finished 
the morning’s routine of business : 

“ Please take the afternoon express for Saint X. See 
Mrs. Murdock—alone. Say to her, ‘ The time is up.’ ” 
If Murdock had been looking at his secretary, he would 
have been forced to wonder why his countenance suddenly 
lighted, why this curt and mysterious message not only 
was understood but also was hailed with a delight so keen 
that it could not be concealed. After a moment’s silent 
waiting Blagden asked, “ Is that all ? " 

“ Yes.” 

"I am simply to say, ' The time is up ’ ? ” * 

“Yes.” 

Blagden looked at his chief. Murdock was sitting in the 
peculiar, motionless, rigid attitude he sometimes took, 
'an attitude that suggested one waiting for the shock of the 
; assault, ready to receive it, certain to repel it. He seemed 
almost a youth at the first glance ; yet there was in him— 
Blagden sometimes thought it was in the eyes, again in the 
chin, again in the bulge of brow, or perhaps the set of the 
head upon the shoulders — a fixedness, a concentration that 
was at the opposite extreme from youth’s reckless, aimless 
prodigality of time and strength. To-day that expression 
terrified the secretary as it had terrified Joe Degarmo. “ If 
he should ever find me in his path ! ” he muttered. A 
feeling of chill started somewhere away down in the centre 
of his body., slowly spread, grew intenser, until he was cold 
from a iials to skin, was shaking so violently that he was 
afraid Murdock would see his jaws chattering. 
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Sophy looked somewhat better than she had formerly 
at Saint X, even at her best " company best,” but not 
nearly so’well as during her stay in New York. The warmth 
of her greeting thrilled Blagden. Now that he was again 
before her all that had been came flooding back ; and she 
honestly felt that she was speaking the truth as she said 
with her sweet, whole-souled smile : “I think so often how 
good and kind you were to me during those trying days 
up there. Is—is Mr. Murdock coming ? ’* 

“ No," replied Blagden. " He sent me with a message 

to you." 

Mrs. Murdock shrank. 

“ A message you’ll be very glad to get, he went on. 
They were in her sitting-room. He rose and closed the 
door into the hall. “ I remembered our talks together, 
and when he said, * Tell her the time is up.’ I knew I was 

carrying you your freedom. 

“ Yes,” said Sophy faintly. And only that day she had 

been thinking she would hear no more of his attempt to 
marry again, had been thinking he must be tiring of his 


dressmaker. . . 

Blagden saw that, for some reason or other, lus news was 

the reverse of welcome, that it had overwhelmed her But 

it was his cue to ignore this, to continue to assume she was 

impatiently longing for freedom. 

“ If anything, you look younger than when I last saw 

von " said Blagden, full as much genuineness as flattery in 
the admiring glance he boldly gave. The flowing negligee 
flung a friendly grace over her too loosely corseted form, 
was most kind to her real charms-her satin-smooth fair 
skin her shapely head, her glorious eyes. And though she 
had been neglecting Secor's prescription for the contour 
the former heaviness of the lower part of the face had not 
vet returned. Besides, she was neater had not abandoned 
the habit of bathing before dressing, and of regularly wash¬ 
ing the hair ; and there were the eyes, the incomparable 
nose those beautiful, luxury-losing, luxury-suggesting 


'^Before his worshipful incense Sophy revived, expanded 
in soul, felt the yearning to confide and to lean, I trust 
you,” said she. ” You are the only one I do trust. In New 
York last fall when— that is, when he thought I wasn t as 
eager for the divorce as I had been- You know, Mr. 
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Blagden, I have religious scruples that I’m finding it hard 
to conquer—then, too, perhaps he only said it to frighten 
me from the divorce.” Sophy was red, was stammering, 
as she poured out these confused sentences, for she was 
not experienced in wilful misstatement of the truth. 
•* Anyhow, you can’t imagine the brutality of his treat¬ 
ment. He said if I didn’t get the divorce, he would im¬ 
poverish me—stop my income.” 

Blagden started up indignantly. “ Incredible! ” he 
exclaimed, eagerly seizing the opportunity to put his con¬ 
duct in a better light with himself. " Why, you’ve as much 
right to the fortune as he has ! Without you, where would 
he have been ? . . . Pardon me for saying these things 
—they seem disloyal. But I am human.” 

Sophy pressed his arm gratefully. “Thank you,” said 
she. “ You are not disloyal. You are simply an honest 
man. But his threat worried me. I consulted a lawyer— 
not the lawyer he imposed on me, that Bailby, but dear 
old Mr. Graves, our family lawyer—up home, where I come 
from originally. And he assured me I need have no 
fears.” 

“ I suspect Mr. Graves, being old-fashioned, doesn’t 
appreciate the power nowadays of such men as Mr. Mur¬ 
dock,” replied Blagden, looking grave. “ If he wished to 
do such a dastardly thing, he could do it. Mind you, I say, 

‘ if he wished to do it.’ ” 

“ I can’t believe it ! There is such a thing as justice ! ” 

Blagden shook his head sadly. “ Not for ordinary mor¬ 
tals, against such men as Mr. Murdock.” 

“ I’m sure Mr. Graves would not mislead me,” cried she, 
irritated against Blagden. 

He had rather anticipated the fate of the bearer of bad 
news to unreasonable, capricious woman, and was prepared 
to resist and insist. He put apologetic gentleness into his 
manner and voice, but not into his words. “ Granting 
that the courts would allow you something . . . and that 
you could collect it . . . making the fight each time all 
over again . . . still, how much would it be ? Why, at 
most hardly enough to keep up a place like this. You'd 
hav e to cut down your expenditures, and everybody would 
know about your changed condition. And you’d still be 
his dependent.” 

Sophy was listening, sour but attentive. 


“I’m so glad 
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I talked of this to you,” said she, in the tone in which one 
doles out reluctant justice. 

“ You see, your best interest is where your inclination 
leads,” he went on. “ If you pursue your original plan, 
you will be free, you will be independent, you will have a 
fortune. You will have power— happiness—everything ! 

“ But_” began Sophy. And there she stopped. How 

tell him she did not wish to enable “ that woman ” to 
triumph, yet not give him the impression of a vulgar, cama 
jealousy ? ” The only thing that makes me hesitate, said 

she, feeling her way. ” is-aside from the scandal-and my 
religion— — That is a very deep feeling with me, Mr. 

B1 agden. fate that /» murmured Blagden 

“I was brought up to believe—and I do believe . I 
sometimes feel it isn't right for me to release him, and let 

him perhaps marry that bad woman. h 

” \Vliv should you think lied marry her . said lie. 
Then, vrith an intonation for which he despised himself, 

he added, ” Why should he ? 

“ Why indeed ? ” echoed Sophy. 

- When he is free and doesnT marry her you will have 
nut on her the greatest humiliation possible. 

P Sophy was delighted ; she had not thought of this. If 

I could be sure he wouldn t! he 

won^^HeTretidTto'Ktate before saying "I know 

for g^rhim her whole confidence. " I have means of 

^SraS 

"Did your detective, ted youJto was botk 

fa°y U m Mrs n M“dock, I low where he was at som^-many- 

Of those times.” came tQ her> ma king her 

a tThatVroueh these other women her triumph over 

SttSEM already begun. Also, whUe the wife 
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who is discarded for a woman is pitied and scorned, she who, 
is discarded for women is congratulated on being well rid 
of a beast. “So! There are other women? ” inquired' 
she. 

Blagden glanced away. “ I did not say so.’’ 

“ And that’s why you say he won’t marry her.” 

Blagden made no reply. 

Sophy reflected long. Thanks to his impulsive hints 
and sensible advice, her right course lay clear and easy be¬ 
fore her. After all, freedom with wealth that was her very 
own would be best. 

Blagden did not interrupt her reflections ; he read in her 
face how favourable to his plans they were. Instead, he 
went to the window and pretended to inspect the view. 
When he did speak, it was to say, “I am going to resign 
from Mr. Murdock’s service.” 

“ Oh, no—not on my account,” protested Sophy, in 
alarm, feeling that if he left she would have lost her main¬ 
stay- “ I understand how it is. I don’t blame you—not 
in the least. You must make your career.” 

" I’ve not been staying on with him for that reason. 
I’ve done it simply for the experience. You see, my rela¬ 
tives haven’t at all fancied my being in such a position. 
They’ve got a kind of foolish pride. They seem to think 
something is due them simply because they've lived in New 
York always and been at the front socially. I don’t care for 
that sort of thing myself, but they want me to live on my 
little private income and make a social career. You know, 
my uncles and aunts are- But what’s the use of talk¬ 

ing that nonsense ? As I was about to say, I’ve had enough 

experience of finance, and- Well, Mrs. Murdock, I’d 

have resigned long ago if it hadn’t been-’’ He paused, 

reddened ingenuously, blurted out: ‘‘Well—I thought I 
might be able to help you if I stayed on.” 

He put into tone and manner what he would not have 
dared put into the words—a discreet but distinct avowal 
of love—t' e worshipful love of moth for star—the chival¬ 
rous devotion of knight for lady whom it is joy enough just 
to serve, vjthout expectation or hope of reward. 

The pink stole into Sophy’s cheeks, and her handsome 
eyes ( oecame handsomer than ever. “ You have helped 
m she said, in about the sweetest tones of that sweet 
sofi voice of hers. “ You have, indeed.” 
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“ That is all I ask,” replied he humbly. “ I am more 
than repaid.” 

Her brave knight was emerging from his disguise, full 
panoplied in all the charms a knight must have. 

“ But,” she went on, blushing and uncertain of voice, 
“ if you resign, I'll not see you any more, and I do need your 

advice. Who can I turn to ? ” ,, _ , ,, 

He glanced meaningly at her, glanced away. I shall 
be free!” said he. " As‘it is now, I can't help feeling like a 
sort of traitor whenever I tell you what’s in my mind. \ ou 

can always count on me-” Again he looked at her, 

lowered his eyes, flushed, stammered, Always—always, 

« r friend ” 

m ” T’lTnot forget ” she assured him. suddenly nervous and 
shy, in a way slie had not known since girlhood. And he 
seeing it and'realizing he could not advance himself farther 
bT Angering took leave. They both blushed violently 
as their hands met in a lingering clasp ; and both had that 
glow of elation which is only the warmer for its slight sting 

of guilt. 


XXIV 

BUT CHARLEY INTERVENES 
LAWYER Bmcbvou a 

Wickham, waited upon Sophy ° pay y V 

should be prepared at once. interview Sophy was 

lipset^and -f^enly suspicions ^“ye^who 
had been pract.cally thrust“P°" n ne j, ut soon Sophy , too 

SX husband’s coldness and neglect. Baiiby was all 
tenderness and encouragement. 
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“ No man, dear madam,” said he, his prominent blue 
eyes swimming, " no man is good enough for a good 
woman.” 

“ That’s true, Mr. Bailby," assented Sophy. “ Men are 
so coarse.” 

“ Coarse—that’s the very word. And woman’s nature 
is so fine, so different from ours.” 

“ You ought to marry, Mr. Bailby.” 

“ I’ve never had the courage, ma’am. I’ve always been 
afraid of wliat’d happen when Mrs. B. found me out. I’ve 
seen so much of married unhappiness. Your case is very 
sad. I can appreciate how your heart has ached and bled.” 

Sophy heaved a deep sigh. ** I don’t want Mr. Murdock 
to be made out a monster, you understand.” 

Bailby raised his fat brown hand soothingly. " Cer¬ 
tainly not—certainly not.”' 

" He’s not that, you knew.” 

" I understand—I understand. Just a man. And you 
a woman unusually tender and delicate.” 

“ I never say anything,” said Sophy. ” But—I feel.” 

Bailby shook his head mournfully. "I’ll prepare the 
papers so you’ll only have to write your name. You’ll have 
no trouble whatever. We’ll see to it that your feelings are 
spared in every way.” 

They parted warm friends, Sophy almost in an ecstasy of 
exalted martyrdom. He had so whetted her appetite for 
unbosoming, had so loosened up her mind on the subject 
of her sorrows that she straightway sat down and addressed 
herself to the composition of a letter to Charley. 

“ A dressmaker ! ” Charley cried when he had read his 
mother’s letter ; for upon that emphasized word his atten¬ 
tion caught and hung. In those cultured Eastern surround¬ 
ings in Massachusetts, in prep, school, the young Westerner 
was absorbing the culture of snobbishness with a rapidity 
that bade fair to put him soon in the class with the boys 
from Boston and New York. “ A dressmaker ! ” This 
was frightful—nothing fashionable—nothing romantic, 
therefore. A common, disgusting affair that would disgrace 
him with the boys would cost him his as yet none too 
secure social position. “A dressmaker ! ” 

A ray of light shot into the gloom. “ No doubt mother's 
right. No doubt he’ll not marry her. No, he couldn’t think 
of such a thing. He wouldn’t drag us down that low. 
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Why, I’d have to leave school. I'd never dare show up 
among decent people.” Again the clouds closed in , for a 
vision of Juliet Raeburn flashed upon him— blie 
ain't that kind! Mother's dead wrong. He 11 have to 
marry her to get her. Of course she’s not exactly a lady 
now, as she has to work for a living ; but she s a lady by 
birth and breeding.” So potently was Juliet s spell re¬ 
asserting itself that his head began to fill with excusing, 

disloyal thoughts. *' I mustn’t forget my 

head of the family,” he hastily rebuked himself. Mother 

looks to me to stop this thing, and I must do it. 

He telegraphed his father that lie wished to see him on 
very important business, and must have permission to leave 
GlSXTd come to New York. The answer he w.shed 

came promptly and he set out. He ne , .. . 

of campaign on the train ; but somehow the>da«« 

wheels or the people or something \\ou P , pj e 

to dispatch the problem as lie had assumed it woukL He 
decided it was best to trust to the inspiration of the moment. 
“ Glad to see you,” said Murdock heartily. 

The instant his eyes met his father’s he quai .e^ 

wished he had written instead of fvhite flX^for 

he was here, he would not show extremely ner vous 
Charley was at the age when males * H 

about their courage-an age most males never pass. 

are you, sir,” said he Wdly. „ inquired Mur- 

“ Did you just want to see isew iui . 1 

dock, goig direct to the point as always, or is it 

trouble you’re in up there . hesitated shot it 

” Neither,” replied the youth. He hesitated, 

out. ” I got a letter from mother b , but the re 

” Oh ! ” Murdock’s tone was not form:something going 

was in his tranquil face an exj)tessi formida ble that 

on behind—and that was formidable so 10 

the boy swallowed hard severe ‘™ S Qr he sta mmered. 
«^^glad^r" '-Sd M-Jdock dryly, and 

^Mother's frightfully cut up beca u , S( ^~ nte L a bouT her 
spiration what Sophy had ^Ppene forward 

letting Juliet stay on came back to h.m^J that 

impetuously: I just wanted t assumes you do. 

perhaps you don't know, though she assumes 50 
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When we were up there with you—mother found out that 
—that she was there—and mother went to the car—and 
they talked and she pleaded. And, father —mother gave her 
leave to stay on and nurse you.” And the boy, not in 
the least afraid now, faced his father with straight manly 
simplicity. 

Murdock stared at him astounded. “ Impossible ! ” he 
exclaimed in a sharp, quick voice. 

” It’s the truth,” insisted Charley. 

“ Impossible ! ” repeated Murdock in a tone of command 
—a command that the truth be not the truth since it was 
inconsistent with his will. 

" She did it, father, to help save your life,” maintained 
the boy. ” And I want to ask you if you think you’re 
giving her a square deal. Of course, she pretends she’s 
getting the divorce. But I could tell from her letter she’d 
not be doing it unless you were insisting on it. And I don’t 
believe you'll insist, now you know what she did up there. 
I don’t believe Miss Raeburn’d stand for it.” Charley 
squared himself, looked defiantly at his father. "If the 
worst comes to the worst, I’ll go to her and tell her. Yes, I 
will! ” . 

Murdock made an impatient gesture. He was not listen¬ 
ing, had hardly heard. The sound of the boy’s voice an¬ 
noyed him. With his second ” impossible ” he had passed 
from disbelief to belief, and his whole mind had concen¬ 
trated upon the central fact. For he realized instantly all 
that it implied. ” It mustn’t be true,” he muttered, with 
the furious unreasonableness of the wilful. He turned 
upon Charley. ” Does Presbury know this ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

” He knows all about it.” 

“Wait here!” Murdock strode to the door. “I’ll 
be back.” And he was gone. 

up proudly. “ I thought I could 
settle it ! said he, with a self-satisfied nod at his own 

image in a mirror. “ Mother knew she wouldn’t be appeal- 
ing in vain." rr 

Murdock descended to the office, telephoned Presbury’s 
house, learned that he was out of town. But he did not 
return to Charley. He had called up Presbury mechani- 
c... ; ,.if Presbury had been at home he would not have 
g.m* there. He knew now, beyond any power of his will 
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to befog his intelligence, that the boy was telling the truth. 
He took an auto-cab, said “ Up the Riverside Drive " to the 
motorman, threw himself back in the corner and forgot Iris 
surroundings. Two things were perfectly clear to him : 
that it would be cruel—cowardly—contemptible to per¬ 
sist; that, even if he could keep Juliet Raeburn from 
knowing he had compelled the divorce, he would put her 
in a dishonourable position—and he would live with her 
in dread of the day when she should find him out. 

Cruel—cowardly—contemptible. A cruel retort upon an 
act of mercy. A cowardly retort upon an act of courage¬ 
ous self-sacrifice. A contemptible retort upon an act of 


generosity. 

When he first made up his mmd to free Sophy and him¬ 
self, the thing had seemed as easy as rational and natural. 
Alf that would be necessary was a few formalities, work 
for the lawyer's, and no trouble to Sophy or himself. None 
of the obstacles that forbid so many ill-mated couples—no 
difficulties about money or about children ; the single 
strand of the marriage bond would be quietly cut—then, 
freedom ! But gradually he had been learning that there 
are many and great differences between a marriage contract 
and other business contracts. Instead of a single strand 
there were a multitude ; and no sooner was one cut than 
new ones appeared. He had a suffocating, a maddening 
sense that he was being made the victim of one of fate s 
savage practical jokes ; that he would go on and on strug¬ 
gling to be free, only to find himself at the end still bound, 

still ridiculously struggling. H 

He tore apart Sophy’s action in letting Juliet stay. He 

found a score of motives, possible probable, certain ; and 
none of them was generous. But when he had finished 
his cynical dissection he was back where he started : Never¬ 
theless Sophy had done a generous tiling, and he had 
retorted upofi her by trampling her. In vain he pleaded 
to himself that he had the right to be free, that if Sophy 
were not jealous and short-sighted she would be as eager 
to be free as he was. There still stood, squarely across the 

path to his desire, the rock of Sophy’s generosity when he 
vvns helpless And he knew that one of her motives— not 
lie determining one, perhaps, but still one of them—had 
h n her kind heart. She had won the right to deems v*. h- 
out coercton If the auto were going a thousand miles an 
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hour instead of ten it couldn't take him away from that. 
In all his life he had never done a deliberately mean act. 
Should he begin here and now ? 

“ I’ve got the right to do it,” he muttered, “ and I ought 
to do it. Why not ? ” 

He felt no softening toward Sophy—felt only as if they 
two had been playing a game and she, inexpert, a bungler, 
had yet contrived by a fluke to checkmate him, a master 
at the game. If he should leave it to her to say whether 
or not there should be a divorce, it would not be because 
conscience commanded it or because he was yielding to 
gratitude’s soft insistence. Those forces he could have 
routed as easily as can the average man. But the power 
he hesitated before was fear—fear of that most eccentric 
and most tyrannical of masters—self-respect. He had 
never done a deliberate mean act. Should he—could he— 
to win freedom and Juliet ? 

As he re-entered his apartment Charley, at ease, smoking 
a cigarette, rattling and throwing about the Sunday papers, 
rose and said in his self-assured way, ” I had it right, didn’t 
I ? ” 

Murdock looked as calm and deliberate as usual. All 
signs of haste and agitation were gone. He replied with his 
customary slow tranquillity, ‘‘I’m much obliged to you, 
Charley.” 

“ Charley swelled himself. I knew you didn’t know, 
and would want to know-” he began. 

Murdock laid a firm kindly hand on his shoulder. 
" Never keep on talking when you find you’ve said enough. 
You’re taking the five o’clock back, aren’t you ? ” 

And the boy’s prompt and only answer was a meek “ Yes, 
gov’nor.” 


Toward ten that night Blagden, following his Sunday 
custom, called up Murdock to find out whether anything 
was wanted. Instead of the usual “ Mr. Murdock says 
there’s nothing,” from Simcox, it was Murdock's own voice,' 
polite but impatient. ‘‘I’ve been trying to get you since 
four, said he. ” Where are you now ? ” 

j " A t , the clllb - 1 was just going to bed. I’m sorry 


That s all right. I’ll have to ask 


you to take a run out 
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to Saint X. to-night. Get ready, please, while I’m on the 
way up to you.” 

‘‘Glad to go,” was Blagden’s answer. It would have 
been prompt in any circumstances ; it was distinctly eager. 

" Sorry to upset you in this fashion,” said Murdock. 
“But it’s necessary.” 

By the brilliant lights over the club door Blagden saw 
the sternness of his features that seemed to add ten years 
to his age. ” Something wrong at the Saint X. 
plant ? ” asked the secretary, as they rushed up Fifth 
Avenue. 

Murdock apparently did not hear. Blagden ventured 
nothing further. Thev entered the park, flew swiftly and 
noiselessly up the East Drive. Blagden noted that it was 
just after they passed Miss Raeburn’s house, plainly to be 
seen across the low wall of the park and through the as yet 
scantily clad trees and bushes, when Murdock broke lus 
silence. “I’m taking you to the 125th Street station,” 

said he. „ 

“ But does my train stop there ( 

" It will to-night. I had Simcox telephone.” 

\nother long pause. As they shot from the park at 
noth Street and started up wide Lenox Avenue, Murdock 
went on : 44 I want you to go to Saint X., to the Eyrie, and 
tell Mrs. Murdock that, unless she herself wishes the divorce 
proceeding to go on, it can be dropped. Tell her I'm willing 

to continue as at present, and to provide a separate mainten¬ 
ance—will transfer to her sufficient to cover all her ex¬ 
penses on her present basis of living. If she says she wishes 
the proceeding dropped, go to my lawyers—talk only to 
Wickham—Wickham senior—and tell lnm. 

Blagden repeated the instructions, as Murdock had 
trained him always to do. His voice was so monotonous 
and strained that Murdock said solicitously, Are you ill, 

“ No oh no ” replied the secretary, in better voice. A 
bit tired—that’s all. I was playing hard squash all after- 


noon. 


f» 


When the auto drew up at the kerb before the railway 
station, Murdock said, ‘‘Please repeat my instruction 

ag Blagden glanced at the clock in the auto. “ The train’s 
overdue.” 
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“ They’ll hold it. Their orders are positive. Please re¬ 
peat. Don’t hurry.” 

Blagden repeated the exact language. 

"That’s right,” said Murdock. "I want the message 
delivered precisely as I gave it to you. But make no 
memorandum.” 


XXV 

THE AGNES-FLEURY CORSET 

Sophy kept him waiting nearly two hours ; for, when he 
arrived, she was deep in most important business that could 
not be put off. Agnes’s woman, Mademoiselle Fleury, had 
arrived that mor.iing with a trial corset, and Sophy was 
eager for the fitting. 

When at last she entered he flushed with pleasure. His 
glance swept from the " voluptuous figure ” directly to the 
new style of wearing her hair. He had always disliked the 
old way, which gave a bare, sleek look about the temples 
and the nape of the neck. " A mighty handsome woman,” 
he said to himself. " And she’d be a stunner if some one 
who knew something would take her in hand. She cer¬ 
tainly does need a man like me.” 

Sophy had coloured as vividly as he ; he had let his 
delight and admiration show plainly in his pleasing, if 
insignificant, features. "I’m glad to see you again,” cried 
she, extending her hand with a cordial smile. 

" And I’m doubly glad,” replied he, " as I’m bringing 
news that’s in every way agreeable.” 

" Really ? ” 

" Mr. Murdock has sent me to ask you to stop the divorce 
proceedings.” 

Sophy’s face became radiant. " He has come to his 
senses ! I knew.he would.” And her first thought was, 
" Perhaps, after all, I’d better take only one of these cor¬ 
sets. They’re very trying—and so expensive.” 

" He says,” Blagden was continuing, " if you will stop 
the suit, he will agTee permanently to make you your present 
allowance.” 
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Sophy’s fine eyes opened wide in wonder. “ Make me 
independent of him? ” 

Blagden’s glance shifted. He said nothing. 

“ Still,” she went on, taking his silence for a negative 
answer, “ that doesn't matter, docs it ? ” 

Blagden looked grave, but said nothing. 

“ Whatever brought him round, I wonder ? I suppose I 
mustn’t ask you, you’re so sensitive about being loyal to 
him.” 

The secretary coloured. After a pause he gave Mrs. 
Murdock a curious glance. " You're sure you want to 
accept ? ” he said. Then, with an air of contrition, he 
hastened to add, " Pray, forget I asked that! ” 

Sophy took alarm. " Please, Mr. Blagden,” she implored, 
" tell me what you’re thinking.” Pathetically—” I've no 

one to advise me.” „ 

"You must not ask me. You really must not. He 
rose in agitation and stood at the window with his back to 


licr 

Sophy was in a panic. "Mr. Blagden ! ” she pleaded, 
following him and laying her hand on lus arm. 

He startled as if her touch had stung him. He gave her 
a hurried glance, respectful, timid, but burning—and no 
woman could have mistaken its meaning. 

She took her hand lingeringly away ; a warm glow of 
pleasure in her power over this man suffusing her skin 
and brightening her handsome eyes. Mr. Blagden, she 
ur-ed gentlv, " you say you are my friend. Advise me. 

He stared out of the window for a few seconds ; then, 
turning abruptly to her. he said : " If I were you, Mrs. 
Murdock I’d go on with the divorce. 

He continued to look at her, with that expression of 
sympathy and reluctance. ” You are honest yourself. 

That makes you too confiding. 

" I know, I know.” she replied mournfully. 

" You must see, there never can be any real reconcilia¬ 
tion between you and Mr. Murdock. 

•« No ” she assented. " He has gone too far I can try 
to forgive him, but’’-her lip trembled, and her eyes 
flashed with anger and tears-” I cant ever forget. 

" He knows that as well as you do. 

Blagden let Sophy reflect on this, with the result that she 
presently said: "It is strange, isn t it—his wanting to 
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stop all of a sudden ? There’s something hidden—some 
kind of a trap. . . . Please, Mr. Blagden,” she begged, 
“ help me ! I’m very stupid at these kind of things.” 

Blagden seemed to be—and almost thought himself— 
struggling between duty to his employer and manly sense 
of the just and decent. “ If you go on with the divorce,” 
he said reluctantly, " you get freedom and a fortune. If 
you don’t go on, what do you get ? ” 

" Why 1 ” she cried. ” I don’t get anything, do I ? He 
can begin again whenever he likes ! And maybe he’ll do it 
in such a way that he won’t have to give me more than a 
bare living-” 

” If that,” interrupted Blagden, in a most meaning tone. 

" Oh, what a scoundrel I ” cried Sophy. “ I see it all 1 
What a fool I was, not to know at once that such a man as 
he is wouldn’t make a move unless it was to get some under¬ 
handed advantage. I'll not accept his proposition ! ” she 
cried with flashing eyes. ” Now that I’ve begun, I’ll go 
on to the bitter end. I won’t have this awful, wicked 
business dragging and nagging at me.” 

Blagden pressed her beautiful hands enthusiastically. 
" How sensible you are, my dear friend ! ” he exclaimed. 
” Now that you've taken the right course, I feel free to say 
I was in terror lest you’d not see the trap.” 

" See it ? Why, I was sure to see it. He always did 
think I was a fool. But I'm not.” 

” If I were you, I’d telephone for my lawyer this very 
afternoon, and make him hurry’ matters. You see, Mrs. 
Murdock, I’ve got to go back at once and report. I can’t 
possibly put off my report longer than day after to-morrow. 
But much can be done to-morrow—before I arrive in New 
\ ork. I imagine Murdock had everything arranged with 
the judge. You know, he can do about what he pleases 
with the courts-” 

“ But,” interrupted Sophy shrewdly, ** suppose he should 
refuse to make the settlement he promised ? ” 

He had the answer ready : ” Your lawyer has it in writ¬ 
ing. Besides, isn’t it very evident that for some reason— 
you mustn t ask me what reason—you have him in vour 
power for the moment ? Use your power, while you have 
it, Mrs. Muraock. I know this sounds disloyal" to him. 
But my conscience is clear. I am acting in what’s really 
his best interest as well as in yours.” 
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" You needn’t tell me that, Mr. Blagden,” Sophy earn¬ 
estly answered him. “ I know it without your saying it. 
1 know an honest man when I see one. And trust a 
woman’s instinct to judge a sincere, disinterested friend. 

“ This is the last service I shall ever perform for him,” 
Blagden continued after the long, surcharged pause. I 
shall resign as soon as I make my report. ^ on don t know 
how repulsive this whole business has been to me ! 

"But you mustn’t resign,” pleaded Sophy. She had 
been eager to go, that she might hasten to her room and free 
herself from the suffocating grip of her corset. This new 
anxiety diverted her mind again. ' Indeed you mustn t 
leave— until the divorce is granted. 


Blagden shook his head. 

" For my sake, Mr.-Blagden—for my sake ! ( It will 
only be for a few weeks.” Smiling and blushing, I forbid 

vou to resign ! ” . . , . „ . 

' Blagden heaved a sigh. " Perhaps it is my duty, he 
said—and he meant it. He half turned away. I cannot 
resist you,” he muttered, so low that she could pretend to 

think he believed she had not heard. 

" Thank you,” she said gently. And she took his liana 
and pressed it. " Whatever should I have done without 
you ! God has been good to me. He has raised up a frlend 

for me in my hour of affliction. „ , , 

"I would—would—do —anything for you, lie burst 
forth. Then, in real agitation—for he had not intend i 
to go so far—he hastened away. 


XXVI 


MR. BLAGDEN’S BAD QUARTER HOUR 

At his club again, Blagden searched his mail.! sick.with 
anxiety. Suppose Sophy— changeable with no self-reli¬ 
ance, " thoroughly womanly ’’—should have telegrap 1 

him that she had changed her mind and w ® u ^ d h ^ c PV!f U t r ' 
dock’s terms—what should he do ? He had been able t 
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think of no plan that did not involve in its execution a 
frank throwing away of self-respect—the necessity that 
in acting he confess himself to himself a plain rascal. "I'll 
let her go,” he had been saying. “ I will not do a dis¬ 
honourable trick even for her sake, even to save her from 
her own weak womanly goodness of heart.” 

He was enormously relieved when he found no telegram 
from her, so relieved that he was almost reconciled to a 
message awaiting him from Murdock: “Mr. Murdock 
washes to see you at his hotel, no matter what time you get 
in.” 

Blagden read this gloomily, angrily. Eager for pretexts 
for hating Murdock, he read into its curt directness the 
arrogance of master to slave. “I’m too tired to go to¬ 
night,” said he to himself. “ I can pretend I didn’t get 
this message.” 

Even as he decided for delay the doorman came to him. 
“ Mr. Murdock’s man, Simcox, is waiting for you, sir.” 

Blagden’s sudden sinking at the heart showed it was not 
altogether fatigue from the journey that had made him 
seek to delay facing his employer. “You told him you 
didn’t know whether I was in or not ? " 

“ He was at the corner, sir, when you got out of your cab. 
He saw you come in.” 

“ I might have known ! ” muttered Blagden. “ That 
damned scoundrel never takes chances.” 

“ I’ll drive down to him straight away,” said Blagden, 
■with such offhandedness of manner as he could muster. 

When he entered the salon of Murdock’s suite, Murdock 
and Berkeley, in dinner jackets, were talking sport list¬ 
lessly. 

He assumed he would immediately be taken aside and 
questioned. Instead, Murdock, after a handshake, and 
without glancing at him, invited him to be seated, had the 
servant bring him brandy and soda, drew him into the con¬ 
versation. Half an hour, an hour, an hour and a half 
passed ; Murdock showed no sign of impatience, but talked, 
and—sure evidence of willingness to continue—asked 
Berkeley questions involving extended answers. “If it 
wasn’t for that note at the club,” thought Blagden, “ I’d 
believe he didn’t care a damn.” 

At last Berkeley rose, yawned cavernously. “ I’ll be off 
to bed,” said he. 
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" Better finish your cigar,” urged Murdock. 

Berkeley tossed it into an ash tray. ” I forgot and 
lighted one more than my allowance. Come on, Blagden. 
He wants to go to bed.” 

"Don’t go just yet,” said Murdock to Blagden. "I 
want a word with you.” 

The secretary shivered ; for Murdock s tone was un¬ 
natural, ominous. Had Sophy telegraphed him direct ? 
It was most dangerous, this conduct in a man who had 
always theretofore been for dispatching an affair forthwith. 
As the sound of the outer door closing behind Berkeley came 
to them, Murdock said : " Splendid chap, physically— 

Berkeley—isn’t he ? ” 

" Superb,” replied Blagden. 

" How he docs enjoy life ! ” continued Murdock. He 
drinks it as a connoisseur drinks a fine wine—tasting each 

^That’s why lie’s unattractive to me, I fancy, said 
Blagden. ^‘He f seems so—'so lacking in generqsjty. . , 

‘ 1 Generosity ? My deaxvBlagden. no map who has made 
his own fortune is ever generous. The habit of insisting 
on full value for each dollar—and moro—is too strongly 

de " e rve d seen no sign of it in you.'' Blagden took on a 
judicially impersonal air whenever lie thus frankly flat¬ 
tered. and so carried it off without offence or seeming of 

^wonTy gambling, chiefly.'' replied Murdock " Then 
too, perhaps, I keep my true d.spos.Uon,a htt k be«er 
concealed. Few of us have the courage to b = “ fra ”“T 
sybarite as Tom. We lie to others and to ° ur * e ‘'f 
our real tastes and methods and motives. Deception 

self-deception'” He smiled grimly. y- e 8° tluou 8 11 
hf^—most of us-knowing less about ourselves than we do 

about our most casual acquaintances ™ats 

when we study ourselves, we study our minds instead_ 

our acts—ourselves in repose, and sleeked up for inspu t.o , 

instead of in action.” . „ , .. . ,- ni > 

The secretary flamed and paled. Was this a hit at hi . 

Was this the sardonic glitter of the jaws of a trap . 

“ Acts 1 ” repeated Murdock, with an absent-mindedness 
that seemed studied to the unnerved Blagden. Acts 
reveal the man. Not what he professes or imagines-not 
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the lies he tells himself in excuse or in flattery. Only acts 
count." 

Blagden set his teeth together hard. He felt that Mur¬ 
dock was indeed playing with him as cat with mouse. He 
grew weak,* sick from head to foot. 

Murdock lapsed into silence. Presently he said, mus¬ 
ingly, " Still, Tom Berkeley is happy—happy in mind and 
in body—exasperatingly sane—but happy because of it. 
He drinks the wine of life alone, but he can enjoy it that 
way. I envy him." 

Murdock had dropped into the corner of the lounge 
where his face was shaded from the light. After a few 
silent puffs at his cigar, he almost exploded an interroga¬ 
tive, " Well ? " 

Blagden shook his head, wet his lips several times. “ I 
regret to have to report, sir,” he said constrainedly, " that 
I’ve failed." 

" Didn’t you see her ? " demanded Murdock sharply. 
The false note in his envoy’s voice had not escaped him. 

“ Yes—certainly.” 

" What did she say ? ” 

Blagden nerved himself. " She’s determined to go on.” 

Murdock sank deeper among the cushions. His cigar 
dropped from between his relaxing fingers to the floor. 
Blagden tried in vain to see his face. " What does that 
mean ? ” he inquired, after a moment. 

“To go on with the divorce.” 

“ Her exact words ? ” 

“ She—she—said—said a great deal. I-’’ Blagden 

with trembling fingers picked up Murdock’s fallen cigar, 
slowly crossed the room to put it in an ash bowl. 

' \ou misunderstood her,” said Murdock bluntly. 

Blagden clenched his teeth ; his nails bit into his palms. 

” You’ll have to go back.” 

Instantly Blagden relaxed, grew weak in the revulsion. 
It was now clear that his fears had been groundless, that 
Murdock bad been hesitating and putting oil through dread 
lest the result of the mission would not be what he longed. 
Blagden spoke out boldly: “ She made herself very clear, 
sir. She said : 'Tell him a reconciliation or any arrange¬ 
ment but absolute and immediate divorce is impossible. 
Tc!» him I shall expect him to abide by the terms agreed 
on with my lawyers.’ ” 
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Murdock slowly lifted himself, stood, paced the floor, 
his head bent, his hands behind his back. At one end of 
the room he would pause to stare up into the leaves of the 
huge palm ; at the other end he would halt to gaze absently 
down upon the books and magazines littering a table. He. 
kept muttering, “ She never said that—never.” In those 
ten minutes Blagden realized what few human beings ever 
have opportunity to realize in their whole lives—that 
there actually can be mental anguish more savage, more 
searching than the fiercest physical pain. Suddenly Mur¬ 
dock wheeled sharply upon him. ” What did you say to 
her ? " he demanded. And those blue eyes of his seemed 
to Blagden to be searching every corner of his soul under a 
flooding light. 

“I _ x _ We talked—mostly commonplaces. .Natur¬ 


ally, I would not presume to- 

But Murdock had already turned away. He had in¬ 
stantly dismissed the vagrant suspicion as merely the 
precaution of his habit of neglecting no possibility however 
preposterous, in the survey of a situation. He resumed his 
muttering, not so low that the words escaped Blagden s 
terror-sharpened ears. '' Who can it have been .... 
She never made up her nnnd to that—alone. . . • 
Probably those lawyers. . . . Yes, it must have been 
those greedy jackals. I must fix her proper \ so icy 
can’t |et it away from her. . . . ^cs, the lawyers. 

“ If you’ll permit rue, sir, began the secretary 


timidly. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ There can be no possible doubt of Mrs. Murdock’s mean¬ 
ing. Her manner was very convincing She said : He 
offered me freedom and independence. I accep • > 

I’ll not draw back.’ Perhaps I'm doing no good by re¬ 
peating it, but she seemed very bitter against you, had a 
very false—I assured her in vain it was false—notion about 

you and—a lady.” , ,, ... ,, T . 

> Murdock stirred. ” No matter ! said he. I m con¬ 
vinced you’re not mistaken.” . ,< T _ n 

“I simply couldn’t be,” reiterated Blagden. Lan¬ 
guage could not have been clearer than hers was. And 

her manner was most—most resolute. 

Murdock sat up, waved Iris arm in dismissal of the sub 
ect. Blagden, restless, began to wander about the roo . 
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He saw and touched a bundle on the chair by the table. 
“ Something for me to look after, sir ? ” inquired he. 

“ a house I’ve taken near Nice for the winter. Look at 
them.” He joined Blagden, opened the bundle, fell to 
exhibiting and discussing the prints and photographs. 

The telephone bell clicked insistently. Murdock glanced 
at the clock. “ After one ! ” he exclaimed. " Old man, 
I'm sorry. You must be tired. Why didn’,t you rein me 
in 7 ” He took down the receiver. As he listened his 
face clouded. " Where ? ” he asked. “ At the house in 
Madison Avenue ? Yes—yes—I’ll come at once. 

He hung up the receiver. ” Would you believe it ? ” 
he cried to Blagden. " I never saw Berkeley looking so 
fit as this evening—and in the best spirits. You remember 
what we were saving. Well—lie’s been taken ill—danger¬ 
ously ill, the doctor says—which probably means, as usual, 
simply the first move in laying the foundation for a big 
bill. Let’s hope so. However, I’m going over. Perhaps 
you’d be willing to come.” Murdock pressed a button in 
the wall near him. “ It’s not much out of your way. I’ll 
send you on to your club, and the cab can come back for 
me. . . . Simcox, my hat and a light coat.” 

” The air’s very sharp, sir,” said Simcox, appearing in the 
doorway. 

" The light one. I couldn’t stand fur.” And he ex¬ 
panded his chest, threw back his handsome head, his eyes 
alight, his face smiling. " What selfish beasts we are ! ” 
thought he. “ Poor Tom ! Yet I can’t feel it. I can’t 
even pretend.” 


XXVII 


” MY REPUTATION MUST BE SAVED ” 

On the way Murdock said : ” Fortunately, Mrs. Berkeley 
is in Washington. This house we’re going to—it’s where 
Miss H< iiingshead lives—the actress.” 
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“ Has Berkeley taken her up ? I thought it was still 
Jessie Pomeroy.” 

“ He drained that cup. He had a sudden complete 
change of taste—from buxom maturity to the greenest 
juvenility—to Bertha Hollingshead—not eighteen—little 
and thin—comic-opera star—pretty, but the exact opposite 
of all Tom's fancies heretofore. . . . Queer man. Tom. 
There are many sides to his character that one sees only 
after knowing him years.'' 

They were at the door of a brown-stone house—one of a 
row, and hidden in the middle of the row. \ ou are to 
go straight up to the bedroom. Mr. Murdock, said the 
half-dressed servant who opened the door as they ascended 
the steps. “We're not allowed on that l.oor—doctor s 


^^Wait here a moment, Blagden,” said Murdock, and he 


hurried up the stairs. . 

A young man, looking and smelling the doctor was pacing 

in agitation the sccond-story hall. Mr. Murdock . he 
asked, as Murdock reached the head of the stairs _ 
are waiting for you.” And he opened the door of a small 
salon. Murdock entered ; the young doctor fo iow«Mum 
closed the door quickly and noiselessly. Mi. » c ™ e ‘ e y 
is still alive,” said he. "But he can live only a few 


“Murdock, astounded, stared at the young man, then 
gazed round the room as if seeking: tl ^ gaud)1| 

statement so unbelievable, ih individuality 

yet not altogether without^ “ d ,‘‘^"humi^ 
—the individuality ot a • * rl ( hildishlv 

cocotte. At the gilt table in t J® j eI j^ re dis0rdc o r# i blue silk 
pretty, her artificially \va\cd he There 

dressing gown over her • b vc ins upon her 

was a faint fasematmg tracery o y ^ smaU 

white shouldeis and slim, new car ef ul ly manicured hands, 
face rested upon her hands too J, roU oher 

winch still suggested that they ^ 

Sts, SeTcTa S nd b Sd, ^ strait before he, 

ft? 

Ch ”Tliis isn^the police. It’s Mr. Murdock.” And he 
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grasped her bare shoulder and shook her. " Mr. Mur¬ 
dock ! ” he repeated, as if she were deaf. 

But Murdock was not heeding. The instant he grasped 
what had happened he saw its full meaning for him. An¬ 
other delay ! For, such a scandal as this—about his ex- 
partner and most intimate friend—could not but stir up a 
storm that would compel him to put off his divorce, in jus¬ 
tice to J uliet. He could hear press, pulpit, public shrieking 
about the “ loose morals,” the “ lawless lives.” He could 
hear the hue and cry for ” the woman in the case ”—• 
and they’d find her—and would pillory her. 

” This must be hushed up ! ” he cried. Then, remember¬ 
ing himself, lie looked at the young actress who was staring 
vaguely at him. “ Don’t you know me, Bertha ? ” he 
asked, standing directly in front of her. 

She gazed up at him, slowly became reassured. " I didn’t 
kill him, Mr. Murdock,” she pleaded. Her eyes closed, 
she shuddered, collapsed in a heap in the big chair. 

” Where is Mr. Berkeley ? ” asked Murdock of the doctor. 

The young man indicated a door to the right. “ Go in,” 
he said. ” I must stay here. She’s got a scant spoonful 
of brains, and they’re thoroughly addled now. I’ve been 
having the devil’s own time with her.” 

Murdock opened the door, was in a bedroom—evidently 
a woman’s bedroom, with wall coverings and hangings of 
pale-blue silk, the ceiling a fresco of Venus charioted by 
Cupids, the bed with hand-painted head and footboards, 
its pale-blue silk coverings tossed this way and that upon 
footboard and floor. In the bed lay Berkeley at full length, 
his coat, waistcoat, and pumps removed, his shirt and 
undershirt cut away,^baring the white, firm, muscular flesh 
and curling grey hair of his broad, flat chest. Over him, 
on cither side, were bending Dr. Presbury and another. 
Presburv was probing into a round ringed hole just above 
the heart. As Murdock reached the foot of the bed Pies- 
bury straightened himself with a grunt of irritation. 
” Hell ! ” he muttered. 

In Berkeley’s voice came, ” No use, eh, doctor ? ” 

“Here's Mr. Murdock,” replied Presbury. ' 

With an effort Berkeley turned his head. His face was 
yellow, the cheeks sunken, the pig-like nose a frozen white, 
the eyes withdrawn far into the head and surrounded by 
deep circles of blue-black, like bruises. They were un- 
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mistakably the eyes of a dying man ; theirs was that look 
of everlasting farewell which appears even when lying hope 
still reigns within. Berkeley smiled faintly in the direction 
of Murdock. “ Suppose it’s you, Charles,” said he, hoarsely 
and jerkily. “ Can’t see your features. Hell of a mess—• 
eh ? ” 

Murdock seated himself on the bed. “ What can I do ? ” 
said he. 

Berkeley’s eyes were closed. He stopped his horrible 
gasping for breath, drew his wide-open mouth together 
enough to say, ” Tell him about it, Presbury.” 

“ He came here after midnight,” explained Presbury A 
rapidly, raising his voice to make it reach above the noise 
of Berkeley's gulpings for breath. " The servants had gone 
to bed. Hollingshead herself answered—she was rather 
expecting him. A woman rushed up the steps and entered 
with him-” 

“ Jessie ! ” gasped Berkeley. “ It was Jess, Murdock ! ” 

“ Hollingshead, in a fright, ran up the stairs, the woman 
after her,” Presbury went on. “Berkeley followed— 
caught up with them in the salon—tried to wrench the 
pistol away from Jessie. It went off—or she fired in a 
rage-” 

“She said she’d kill me, since I wouldn’t let her kill 
Bertha,” gasped Berkeley. “God! God!” And he 
resumed the frightful clamorous gulping for air. 

‘' The woman shot—ran—downstairs—out—away. I Iol- 
lingshead telephoned for me, without rousing the servants. 

Berkeley’s hand fumbled about for Murdock’s, caught 
it, held it in a grasp so fierce that it pained. this must 
be hushed up/’ he said. “ You can do it, Charley.” 

“ Yes,” said Murdock. “ It shall be hushed up.” 

Presbury shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It has been done 

in such cases—a good many times. 

“ I tell you it must be done ! ” said Berkeley. He raised 
himself in the bed. “ It must te done ! My reputation 
must be saved, God damn it! ” 

The blood poured from his mouth, from his ears, spouted 
over his bare chest, so white and strong-looking, drenched 
the curling grey hair there. He fell back dead, his eyes 
and mouth wide, streaks of blood upon his cheeks, a broad, 
trickling, crimson smear down his chin and throat. And 
the long, humorous thrust of the pig-like nose made the face 
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seem a grotesque mask, sensual as a satyr, foolish as a 

Cl °Murdock roused himself. ' ‘ We must get to work, 
said he sharply. The corpse was not his friend Berkeley 
but an obstacle to his plans that must be removed Let 
your assistant attend to this. Come into the next room. 

Bertha was lying on the sofa now, in a deep sleep, and 
the young doctor was slowly pacing the floor. What do 
you advise ? ” asked Murdock of Presbury. 

“ What’s the use ? Let it come out.” 

“No,” said Murdock. “ I simply meant, what must be 

done to hush it up ? ” 

" The woman’s running wild—probably telling every- 

b °” Not likely, ’ ’ said Murdock. *' The chances are a million 
to one the instant she saw what she’d done she came to her 
senses-” 

“ Servants always suspect.” 

Murdock seated himself at the table and reflected. 
“ We’ll take him to the hotel,” he finally said, “ and have 
him die there of—say, of heart disease ? ” 

” The servants know lie’s here,” objected Presbury. 
“We mustn’t try to conceal too much.” 

Murdock frowned impatiently. “ We can disregard the 
servants. Who’d dare publish their whisperings, with you 
doctors and me against them—and all the surface appear¬ 
ances correct ? ” > 

"The authorities—the coroner—the district attorney,’ 

reminded Presbury. 

“ I can take care of them if it becomes necessary. The 
main point is to get Tom to the hotel.” 

” But all those bloody clothes in there ? ” 

” We’ll take them along. Hollingshead’s servants will 
think it natural that his friends should get him out of this 
house.” 

“ But-” Presbury pointed to the young woman in the 

morphine stupor on the lounge. 

” She must sail for Europe in the morning—with our 
young friend here on the same steamer. Money will keep 
her quiet—for the time—and that’s all that’s necessary. 

The next few days—weeks—are the crucial-” 

” Impossible, Murdock,” said Presbury. “ Impossible. 
The more I think of it, the less feasible it is.” 
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Murdock rose, laid his hand strongly on the doctor's 
shoulder. “Not only not impossible, but easy.’’ 

“ I don't see it. I’m willing to take long chances. But 
—if we’re caught-’’ 

“ We’ll not be caught. It will cost something, but 
there’ll be no scandal. You and your assistants will dress 
Berkeley. We will send the house servants upstairs. We 
will ourselves carry him to a carriage, and take him up to 
his apartment in the hotel by the private entrance. He 
will die there to-morrow or rather, this afternoon, or 
next day, with his wife by his side. Simcox, my valet—lie's 
my friend, too, perhaps the best I've got in the world— 
will come here before we leave. He’ll take charge, lock up 
these rooms, hold the servants together for a week, then 
pay them off and dismantle the house.” 

Presbury's long, thin finger was pointing to the floor in 
front of the sofa where the girl lay. There was a great 
dark stain upon the light carpet. Murdock, on impulse 
that showed how matters were with him beneath his smooth, 
languid surface, dragged a rug across the room and covered 
the stain. “ Simcox will attend to that. Now, to work. 
My secretary’s in the hall downstairs. I’ll send him for a 
carriage.” 

Presbury bent over the sleeping girl. “ She’s safe for an 
hour or so,” said he. “Come on. Dodge.” 

The two doctors entered the bedroom and closed the 
door. Murdock went into the hall and called Blagden. 
When they were together at the head of the stairs, he said 
in an undertone : “ Berkeley has had an attack of heart 
disease. He may not live. We are going to move him to 
the hotel. He can’t be allowed to die in this house.” 
Blagden's expression was peculiar. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Murdock. 

" The butler down there says he thinks he heard a shot.” 
“Butlers always think they hear shots. Please go to 
the hotel and send Simcox at once. And come back, in half 
an hour—not sooner—with a carriage. Don t get out of 
the carriage; just have the coachman draw up in front 
of the door.” 

" And Berkeley’s valet ? ” 

“ Urn—yes-See him at once. Tell him Berkeley’s very 

ill. Send him off to Washington by the newspaper tram 
to help Mrs. Berkeley hurry here. He’ll barely have time 

G 
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to catch it. Telephone the station master at Jersey, so 
he’ll have no trouble.” Murdock gave Blagden’s arm a 
friendly pressure. ” I appreciate your thinking of that 
chap, Blagden.” 

The secretary had a thrill of that pleasure wherewith 
any recognition however trivial from the great fills the 
less. “ I’ll hustle him off. Shall I telegraph Mrs. Berke¬ 
ley ? ” 

” Yes—to be delivered at seven o’clock. It would be 
useless to disturb her earlier.” 

It was Blagden’s turn to admire and wonder—Murdock, 
hard, cold, inconsiderate, yet in this hour of excitement, 
thinking of such a trifle as the sleep of a woman who was 
nothing to him, a woman he did not like. " Everything 
shall be attended to,” said Blagden. " Some one ought to 
talk to the butler about his notion that there was a shot.” 
He looked directly and significantly at Murdock. " He is 
very positive—and probably garrulous.” 

" I'M see to that,” said Murdock. “ On second thought, 
send the carriage and stay at the hotel. Wait at the private 
entrance.” 

Blagden hastened away ; Murdock returned to the salon. 
Bertha, still asleep, was lying on her back now and breath¬ 
ing rather heavily through her open mouth ; but the sight 
was not unattractive, so childlike did she look. Murdock 
gazed at her pityingly, then roused her by shaking her with 
gentle firmness. She pushed back her thick wavinghair, 
passed her hand over her eyes several times, gradually 
returned to consciousness and to pain and terror. Mur¬ 
dock’s gaze was steady and stern; before it she slowly, 
settled against the back of the sofa and began to weep. 

“You are awake?” said he. "You hear me? You 
understand ? ” 

She nodded. 

” Tom is dead.” 

„ a startled cry. " I didn’t shoot him. Before 

God I didn t! ” And she clasped her hands stagily, and her 

waved hair fell in clusters about her pretty childish face and 
throat. 


Me do not care to hear anything about that,” Murdoc! 
interrupted commandingly. “ We purpose to hush up thi; 
scandal Tou are to leave for Europe by the first steame 
that sails m the morning. Dr. Dodge is to accompany you 
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Whether you are guilty or not, we will protect you—if you 
behave yourself.” 

Like all people of feeble mentality and strong primal 
emotions her first instinct was to oppose ; she drew down 
her brows and her mouth sullenly. ‘ I 11 not go, said she. 

"I’ve done nothing wrong.” 

" Who shot Mr. Berkeley ? ” asked Murdock, lus voice 

" I don’t know her,” Bertha whimpered. “ She followed 
him in, and-” 


“ She ? Who ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Then it is your word against all these circumstances. 
But if you go quietly away you will get into no trouble. 
There will be no scandal. We will take Mr. Berkeley to his 
hotel, and he will die of heart disease there." __ 

“ My God, and I have no money ! cried Bertha.^ He 
always kept me close. He was a dog-a dog ! She 
checked herself in terror. She fell on her knees before him 
“No, I didn't mean that,” she moaned. \ou mustn t 

US Murdo 8 ck seemed inexorable. “^Nothing will be used 
against you if you do as I say- do what is best for you. 
And you will be well taken care of.” He took out lus poc¬ 
ket-book, took from it several bills of large denomination 
tossed them into her lap as she sat upon her heels on the 

fi °“Then I’ll go,” said she Now, she felt she was secure. 

The sight' of the money had brought home to her how 

powerful a protector she had in Murdock, had convinced 

her t at lie was sincere. ” Anyhow,” she went on, I 

want to get away from all this and try to forget t. Oh 

Tnlh rd never seen him 1 What have I got out of it ? 

Nothing but promises I knew he’d not keep, though I was 
Not lung i m „ Not tiuniung what she was 

he wanted just because he was rich ; and a comparatively 

P °°h 1 ^^!L" 0U ^ie 1 tuni^ I her > ey^ r slowly,^timidly toward 

can^gerS yo y urbe»or half an hour." 
She shuddered. I d not dare go . 
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" Dr Dodge will pack for you. You needn’t take much 
along. He’ll see that you get everything—in Paris.” 

At that magic word—Paris—her mind was off her woes 
again, was flitting up and down the Rue de la Paix which 
she had been dreaming of and longing for ever since she 
outgrew dreaming of and longing for heaven. “ A trunk 
and all I really need are in my dressing-room. I can get 
in there from the hall.” 

In the bedroom Murdock found Presbury and Dodge dress¬ 
ing Berkeley’s still warm body and lightening the labour by 
cheerful, half-jesting remarks. Brierly, the other physi¬ 
cian, was making into two small and compact bundles all 
the blood-stained articles. " The mattress is hopeless,” 
said he, pausing to look up at Murdock. “ You'll see, 
when they get him dressed and off it.” 

“ Simcox will attend to that,” said Murdock. “ Fortu¬ 
nately, it’s not too late in the season for furnace fires. . . . 
There’ll be plenty of time. No one but Simcox will ever 
see this room as it is.” 

“ He’s ready—even to the shoes,” Presbury now an¬ 
nounced. " We found a business outfit of his, complete, 
and dressed him in that. Dodge suggests that at the 
hotel we’d better perform an operation that’ll hide the 
wound. Bright idea, that—original.” He laughed at the 
assistant, went on ironically, ” You’ve got brains, Dodge 
—real brains. What a mess we’d have made without 
you.” 

"Yes,” assented Murdock absently. He was staring, 
sick and fascinated, at Berkeley’s figure, fully dressed and 
propped to a half-sitting, half-reclining position. He felt 
that his stomach was about to give way. No one, not used 
to the sight of death, can view it unmoved ; and when it is 
stripped of all dignity, as it was there, its effect is not melan¬ 
choly but repulsive. " I must get the butler out of the 
way,” said he, hastily leaving the room. 

In the lower hall was Simcox, as always like a funeral 
mute, with the dishevelled, half-dressed butler talking 
excitedly to him. Murdock took him into the reception- 
room and closed the door. " Mr. Blagden told you what 
has happened ? ” he began. 

” Yes, sir,” said Simcox. “I’ve just been assuring the 
butler he was mistaken about the shot.” 

“ We are g° in g to carry Mr. Berkeley away. You will 
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take full charge here—keep the servants to their own quar¬ 
ters until morning—yourself straighten out the room up¬ 
stairs. and lock it up till you’ve paid off and got rid of the 
servants. You understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” , , .. 

“ You will find things that might lead people to believe 

Mr. Berkeley was a victim of violence. No one else must 
see those tilings. They must be got out of sight before 
morning. Then, they must be burned. ^ 

“They will be, sir. In the furnace' 

Years of close association with Murdock had given the 
valet the master's imperturbable manner and, by reaction 
of exterior upon interior, much of Murdock s calmness and 
decision. Murdock put out lus hand and Simcox took it. 
“I trust you—entirely,’ said Murdock. It. an 0 y 
business, but you and 1 will see it through. It s import- 
ant for me, personally—most important—that this be 

Sm S.mcox's°only”change was in the eyes. He showed there 

that Murdock had now roused him to l “‘ cr g 

which quickens the mind like cocaine. All he said was 

aswas s 

"“fS?bac^f tfm "flior%^1n 

sa°.on until S^cox appeared. He opened the bedroom door. 
" Now ! " said he to K^sburjc „ ^ . then camc the 

Simcox preceded, with t g hclp i es sly drunk or 

doctors bearing Berke ey eS descen ded the stairs, 

ill; then Murdock Tim processio ^ ^ undef 

passed out into the t .^ man . but he happened to be 

a lamp-post, stood 1 ^ they lifted the body into the 

looking the other^ way^ > { ^ coadiman gave two 

carriage, Bnerly.: for n Murdock all but stag- 

deep, agonized f> nausea • Presbury muttered in a 

gered under a "ave of nausea y must do 

jocose undertone Oood business. ^ ^ ^ Qut 

that again, and cur carefully, coachman.” cautioned 

Drive ^owly and -ry careful^ ^ ^ ^ throU g 1; 

“dow and shook the hand of his valet once more. I 
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count on you, Simcox,” said he. As the carriage drove 
away, he saw Dodge and Simcox re-entering the house. 

The short drive was made in silence. Brierly sat beside 
the corpse, Presbury opposite it, Murdock next him and 
grateful for the sharp night air blowing full upon his face, 
damp with the sweat of weakness and nausea. 

At the private entrance to the hotel stood Blagden. He 
came to the kerb, leaned in at the carriage window. “I’ve 
been able to get the porter away,” said he. “Told him 
you were bringing Berkeley home considerably soused and 
didn’t want any one to see. The door’s open.” 

“ Good ! ” said Presbury. “ It begins to look as if we’d 
succeed.” 

The corpse was far into the rigor mortis now and exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to handle. Murdock and Blagden took each 
a bundle ; Murdock engaged the coachman in a discussion 
about the fare. Brierly groaned and cursed loudly enough 
for the coachman to hear. Presbury assisted the deception 
with soothing, reassuring remarks. “ Patience, Mr. Berke¬ 
ley. ... Just a moment, now. . . . We’re doing the 
best we can.” As soon as the body was clear of the carriage, 
Blagden shut the door. Murdock handed the coachman 
a bill, and before the strangely burdened group had got 
within the narrow private entrance, the coach was far 
down the street. The ascent of four flights of narrow stair¬ 
way was made with the greatest awkwardness. Once 
Brierly lost his hold on the corpse and it rolled heavily 
against Presbury who, as the stronger, was behind with 
Blagden to assist. Presbury staggered, almost fell back¬ 
wards down the stairs. After that Presbury went in front 
and took the corpse by the collar, dragging it upward, the 
two others pushing it, and Murdock carrying both bundles. 
After half an hour of labour, the corpse was dropped in 
Berkeley’s bed, lay there with elbows and knees bent and 
head fantastically awry. Its bearers sank exhausted on the 
satin upholstered chairs. 

“ About nurses,” said Presbury. " We can’t trust any¬ 
body. Brierly can pose as a nurse. Will you stay on 
guard with us, Blagden ? ” 

“ Of course,” replied the secretary. 
f Murdock, standing gloomily apart, suddenly inquired, 
“ When will you perform the operation ? ” 

“ This afternoon. Then the embalmers can come in.” 
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" The embalmers ! ” exclaimed he, startled and shud* 

^ be sure, they’ll know there's something wrong,” 
replied Presbury. “ But my reputation—and extra pay 

S • but what o? that ? Such things have 

been known to occur among ratable peop e-who, 

“?*S, U „%ES"S “ IS? S 

“T.KiSlS’lSSSBrt — : -»- 

is all right. twice vastly and noisily. “ V ou for- 

SkeTman Iho^hadTporsonal interest in stopping tins 

SCa "ltther.” said Blagden. " He and Berke.ey were very 

fond of each other.” ^ ’that. What I meant was 

Presbury smiled. 1 Kn ® w . , , • is iVd have to be 

that, no matter how str0 "S f . int e res t P to stir up a man’s 
supplemented with som clcar iy f a s resolutely as Mur- 

mind to think as quickly, clea y ^ Blagden can 

dock’s has to-night . ^ > an d splendour, 

have the range of the res grandiose room. 

I'll sleep here.” He gazed round^t^ & ^ ^ 

“ Poor Berkeley Wh at a P p y r ’ esbury threw back his head 

the very prime of Hie. AUU 

and yawned again. his chief > s yaw n, “ I sup- 

" Well.” s^d Bneriy. “ho.ng vbat ^ ^ ^ ^ world , 
pose everybody has to p y hef 

some in one way, som “ If he’d been a pious, 

” Stuff ! " ejaculated Presbury ^ he along the 

stLTwWd n yo e ur e mor y al have been ? His luck petered 
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out—that’s all. Gad, I never saw a better body—perfect, 
absolutely perfect—good for twenty years of young man’s 
fun. Poor chap ! ” And he yawned once more. 


XXVIII 

JESSIE AND FLORENCE 

With dawn but an hour away, there were still open few 
resorts of the kind frequented by the fashionable Tenderloin 
set in which Berkeley had been a figure. “ Jack’s ” was 
the second stop Murdock made ; and at Jack’s he found 
what he was seeking. The instant he entered the door he 
saw Viola, as pretty, as smartly dressed as two years before, 
and, in that kindly light at least, as freshly young ; her 
cheeks were flushed from the champagne, a stout, surly, 
provincial-looking man in awkward evening dress was 
providing for her party of two women and five men. At 
sight of Murdock, she half rose and fluttered a long slim 
arm—a not to be neglected chance to display to the entire 
crowded room the dozen or more fine rings with which her 
fingers were disfigured. 

“ Hello, stranger ! ” she cried, delighted, and quite for¬ 
getting how curtly he had rid himself of her by proxy. 

Murdock shook hands, with a slight apologetic bow to the 
surly man at her light—one of those bows that recognize 
only to ignore. 

“ So you’ve come back ? ” said she, giving him a long, 
alluring look through half-closed eyes. 

“ Just for a glance. Where’s Jessie ? ” 

" Vou knew she and Berk quarrelled ? ” 

“ He told me.” 

“ Do you come from him ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

" Then she will be glad to see you. She’s sulking at 
home. She’s stopping with me now. She closed up her 
place.” 

“ I want to see her.” 
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“ Come round to-morrow afternoon. Here s one of my 
cards.” She took from a white leather case in her resplen¬ 
dent gold bag a large square of bnstol board perhaps a little 

t0 ° tS Srdcck. And he nodded, bowed again 

to the surly man. passed on . hHllllv T t 

The maid at Viola's house looked at hlI " ^ ub . ^ U l!J nder . 

a: r 

many evidences of wealth to her expert eyes, was not 

She’s expectiifg^e,'” continued Mnrdock, and he pushed 

a 1 poorl'y°^hese 8 days, 

and standing aside. ( bh . • _ tW Q flights—the door 

5USJ38.'JS. E? Wo—M-nw 

•• Lord, no. 

seen her to-day. I don t g knocked at the indicated 

Murdock went up From within a 

( I f - ^ vvav Vi. I won't talk to you to 

sleepy cross voice, Go way, 

11 " It’s I,” said Murdock^ From B f, r ^ etmein p i ea se. 

A long silence He * ^my business, do you ? ” 

You don’t want me to call o > turn i n g in the 

Another pause ; ^Zinute ^m/in ! ” 
lock ; then, after a full minu t ^ iocked _ t seated him 

He entered. He clc f e ^* h -, t ch air ; over the back of it 

self near the bed m a slen turned inside out. 

hung a pair of black silk stockings 

“ You know why I ve com ,1 ie g want me back ? ” 
She eyed him defiantly. Does 
she asked in a hard strained voice. 

Sh?d/d notffinch ; her wild, weary eyes looked straight 
is dead," repeated Murdock. 
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"You said that before.” And she forced a sneerine 
laugh. b 

Murdock could not but admire the iron nerves held thus 
taut by the instinct of self-preservation. " I hope from 
what I know of you,” continued he, " that you will help us 
hide the scandal. We have taken away his body He 
will die at his hotel—of heart disease.” 

Her face relaxed as he spoke. When he ended, she sank 
back into the pillow, and her breath exhaled in a huge gust. 

‘‘ 1 came to let you know, so that you’d say and do no¬ 
thing foolish.” J 

She began to mutter inarticulately. Her bosom heaved 
stormily ; in a sort of convulsion her arms doubled up and 
her fingers wound themselves fiercely in her hair. Then 
through her set teeth the tempest burst. Sobs and groans, 
shrieks stifled with the palms of her hands or with the ends 
of the covers pressed against her face-a wild war of two 
personalities, one bent upon relief from agony of soul, the 
other on giuird that in the paroxysms nothing incriminating 

♦£? Murdock watched ^ pitying silence 

- tm n , IT u began , t0 abate ‘ “ That is all.” he said. 
I 11 not disturb you longer. 11 

w:^! t! A ^ ! ; she cried " r want to speak. 

the rmt £ uT? ^ ° Ut ° f the bed to seize h™ by 
the coat. The nightdress shpped from her large, plump 

shoulders a nd bosom. “ You think I did it on puroos^ 
You think I'm all to the bad.” purpose. 

h^L d i- eng r ge , d , himSelf gentl y- " 1 don,t judge my fellow- 
j^Jf d he ' sudde nly feeling for her—he kLw not 

Thp !^ I P ' a s > rTn P ath y- even a comradeship in fraUty. 
bu^iliess/’ nt ^ bCtWeen y0U and 1Vs none of my 

“ I went to frighten them. That was all I swear 
«iat was all When he threw me back from her and called 

how ^cLnThl’- I_ T~. ? Went <*-I don't Sow 
ves I did . 1 S. hehe T he s dead -I loved him- 

I love”“m S i n don ? t h k med -° f t \ eing before ' But ~ 

m -p-- and 

please tarn. I tned everything, and I gness I know about 
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all the tricks of the trade. But he was tired of me. He was 
getting old and vicious—wanted youth—children. It's 
good he’s dead. Now, no one else will have him. Yes, I’m 
glad—glad !—now that I ain’t afraid. You don’t know 
what I suffered when you said it wasn’t Vi on the other side 
of the door. It was a thousand years of hell, in one minute. 
... No, don’t go. Stay! I must talk to somebody 
' about it. I can’t talk to anybody else.” 

At this reminder of the proverbial looseness of tongue in 
women of her kind, Murdock reflected. He seated himself 
again. " If our plans should miscarry," he began slowly. 

The change in her. the lightning-like change, was mar¬ 
vellous. Her hysteria disappeared. She sat up in the 
bed, threw aside the covers. One of her legs trailed, bare, 
toward the floor. Her hands, tightly interlocked, pressed 
deep into her soft breast. ” Is there a chance of that ? ” 
she said, her voice calm, but such fright in her eyes that 
pity almost swerved him from the puipose prudence com¬ 
manded. 

“ Always,” replied he. ” No plan can be perfect. I 
was about to say, if our plans miscarry, and you are 
arrested-” 


She shut her teeth together with a snap. 

“ Arrested,” he repeated. " send at once for Hinkley and 
Baum, the lawyers in the New York Life Building. Send 
for them—and keep your mouth shut. We 11 stand by you 
as long as there’s any hope of suppressing the scandal. But 
not an instant longer. After that, you 11 be prosecuted to 
the limit. Do you understand ? ” 

She was sitting as stiff as if frozen. 

“ My advice to you,” he went on, “ is not to see any one 

until your tendency to hysteria has passed. r 

“ I won’t,” replied she between her locked jaws. iou 

“ I rather think you don’t care to sit in the —electric 

He paused ; she shook in a violent chill, then was rigid 

ag ” Whenever,” he went on, “ you have a yearning to talk 

it over with some one, picture—the electne c a:r - . 

She was grey-green. As if she had been shot she fell 

back into the bed, covering her face with her an • 
that only made the vision the clearer , and so c e 
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so terrible, that while it persisted its terror would spare her 
the deeper horrors of remorse and the remoter peril of her 
soul. Murdock, satisfied now that his plans were in no 
danger from her hysterical desire to discuss her crime, 
went toward the door. A large closet was partly open ; in 
it he saw an altar with several candles burning—and he 
knew what Jessie had been at, when he knocked. He 
departed, without her giving any further sign. 


11 


i * 


In the afternoon Mrs. Berkeley arrived from Washington 
accompanied by Berkeley’s valet and her maid. Murdock, 
alone, met her at the door of the suite and took her into the 
drawing-room. She was calm, hardly more than serious, 
certainly not in the least grief-stricken. " How is he ? ” she 
asked. 

You must be prepared for the worst.” 

I am,” replied Florence. She was particularly youthful 
in a spring travelling dress just from Paris ; her skin was 
still fresh from the treatment, and her hair, formerly too 
thin after the habit of fair hair when youth is past, was 
responding to a new treatment she had discovered. ’ She 
was of those women who, from the nature of their skin and 
colouring, have at all times a cool, clean, fresh appearance. 
Her lips were thin and somewhat satiric ; they and her 
hght-grey eyes bespoke—to the expert in temperaments— 
an individuality of strong passions and stronger will, sen¬ 
sual rather than sentimental—not unlike her husband 
though every one thought her his exact opposite. ‘ * What 

min 1 ? W ° rS | t T i inquired she - siting herself and in tran- 
qu 1 leisurely fashion divesting herself of gloves. As he 

?n d hk° P y ’o? ie J? rCSe , ntl , y g,anced at him - re ad the truth 

in his face. She hastily lowered her eyes 

“He is dead.” 

She paused in taking off the second glove “ Dead ” 
she repeated. She gazed thoughtfully into space, \fter 
a minute s silence, ” Disgracefully > " H 

- r re tU We d « 

wiSr:, 1 ;: a fo Pe "™ durmg the aft ~ h * 

wJ h off re sheTa?d theT° ni, ? g thC SeC0 " d gl0Ve ; when * 

as on she laid the two gloves neatly together nut them 
in her lap and slowly turned the sets" of her superb xSgs 
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outward. " As you please. Perhaps it is best that there 
be no scandal. Such tilings set a bad example to the middle 
class, who are mad about imitating us, especially our vices. 
She sat reflecting, a slight satiric smile about her bps A 
handsome woman, but of that superior queenly s y e 
which plain men think too grand for the homely uses ot 

daily life. 

“ You will see him ? ” , • . 

She seemed to debate, balancing reasons for and against. 

“He looks quite natural—now." r nPP d 

“ I do not wish to see him ; so. why should I I ne 
make no pretences with you. You know aboutaUthee 
is to be known. He cared for no one but himself, and 
one cared for him. I used often to think that, if I lot ed 

him, I should kill him.’’ She 

Murdock, his nerves all but exhausted, starred. She 

saw, and said. “ It was a woman was it . Tala 

dock’s silence as assent, she went o . evidences 

justice in that. If we believed in special providences. 

we „ d say this was an instance o ^ ■ throu gh and 

His face darkened. He knew 10 J a qu itter 

through ; yet it seemed to him * l f , f nQt t0 her hus - 

of ah scores, that she owed it to 1 some softneS s. 

band’s memory, to feel, or at le< resting upon 

When he looked at her again, her gaze was resting P 

hwH' ,v • I. hard I am only 

■' I see,” said she, ' you think me had^ wQrld . r 

honest. Of course, I shall P r ^ e d l , f fran kly I feel 
shall do what is expected. Butlte ^ ])ad 

only relief. You cannot u man i thank God 

to live with him as a woman lives b ear n0 children to 

I had the insight and the courage to bear 

^ All that is past,’’ said Murdock gently^ ^ me W e 

“ I wish it were ! But 1 ls , assoc i a ted with him." 
are what association makes us. * ldden violence, and her 

She struck her hands togethc * , t h. He withered my 

eyes flashed. " He blighte y . ^ to become more or 

heart. To stand up against lum, , a thank God. He 

less like him. . . . Not 

made me loathe the very 6 burst into storm. J- 
She calmed as quickly as she made 

do not hate him." said she. He 

0 
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him. Please don’t think I'm ungrateful for what you’re 
doing to spare me and to prevent his tombstone from being 
a monument of shame.” 

“ The least I could do was to try to carry out his last 
wish. Besides,”—he hesitated, yielded to his aversion 
to pose—“ scandal would have been unpleasant for me, 
just now. There’s always a personal reason for one’s acts.” 

“ But with most people the personal reason is the only 
one—and;, so offensively personal ! ” 

Murdock recognized another sentence in the wife’s parting 
words over the husband. “ You will stop in this hotel, as 
I’ve arranged ? ” 

“ Yes. As soon as I’m settled, I’ll send my maid out 
to get my crape. I’ll swathe myself so that the proprieties 
will be more than satisfied.” She drew a long, slow breath. 
" My term is served. The prison doors are open. I am 
free ! ” 

She went to the window and gazed out over the sparkling 
city with ravished eyes, as if she had conquered it and it 
lay at her feet, humbly awaiting her good pleasure. The 
air of the room became stifling to Murdock, and he was 
ashamed of the sympathy with her that welled up in him. 
“ Fre e ! " he repeated to himself exaltingly. “ I, too, shall 
$o° n be free.” Moving toward the door, he said, “ I’ll have 
your maid sent to you in about half an hour. I’ll tell her 
he has just died.” 

,, .Thank you.” As his hand was on the knob, she asked, 
" Did he have time to make a will > ” 

“No.” 


“That is fortunate for me.” And her head reared 
proudly. Under the laws of their State all he had was hers, 
j Murdock went to the death chamber by way of the private 

Blagden joined hire. ’ Shall we announce it, sir ? ” he 
asked. “ And shall we send for the undertaker ? ” 
Murdock nodded assent. 


“ I assume you wish me to make arrangements 
as to burial, and all that ? ” 

“Yes,” said Murdock. “Tell her the 
She 11 carry it out.” 






programme. 
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XXIX 


THE STORM BURSTS 

Blagden, just arrived at the Eyrie from Chicago, was at 
one of the long windows of Sophy’s sriring-room com¬ 
posing himself for what he hoped was the fi ” al c " s ‘ s 
enterprise Berkeley had been underground a fortnight 
there had been published no hint of the truth about edher 
Iris life or his death. But the whispered scandal had tra 

dock would not reahse had b ^ - , f M ^ rdoc)t sho uld 
announcement of the div ore ^ wouU surel post - 

suspect the state of the: puD abandon the divorce 

pone the announcement, m p is he entered Murdock's 

altogether. That morning as ‘; cd out hope by 

suit? at the Auditorium, Mrs Mur- 

starting him for Saint X, with e published at present. 

dock and tell her the decree will not be puu ^ t 

Then see Wickham and confirm the teie e 

sent, instructing himtoput 1 ^.^^ ^ hou r—j ust time 
Sophy kept him waiting lessi t a tl pieury 

to pit on the new-mode Agne^ corset j ^ ^ gracefu , 

elastic, and to have her hair h Y j di(Jn - t st0 p to 
fashion Miss Fleury had tau ^ rob y ed in flowing lace and 

dress." she began, as she swep and harmomze her 

chiffon, artfully draped to ae" . Evid ently she was 
proportions. " I’ve bec-n 'she thrust a newspaper 

labouring under great excitemen . .. Some one 

at liim—a copy of the New TorR dressing-room. 

—I haven’t dared ask who—leit tm 
Have you seen it ? 

Blagden read : . • 

One of the manv explanations of a°n 

a“ ^ h pUuo h ?st“h"^«. were rival admirers oi the 
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ladv Question It is said that they met at the house hired for her 
lady in qu cs “°"- * ... exDec ted to see the other; a quarrel fol- 

of his youth though she is still young and attractive and by no means 
so lacS in education and social graces as have been many of the 
women whose husbands have paid them off and dismissed them. 

Blagden glanced at the date—the previous morning; 
this then, was what had moved Murdock to post him otf to 
Saint X. ' " I’m sorry ! ” he exclaimed, lifting his ostenta¬ 
tiously shocked gaze to Sophy’s angry countenance. ‘ ‘ You 
shouldn't have seen this miserable story." 

“ Who was the woman, Mr. Blagden ? Tell me ! Was 

it— she ? ” . „ . , 

“ i may not talk about it, my dear friend, he replied, 

apparently deeply embarrassed, but firm and dignified. 
“ What good can come of discussing it ? ’’ 

Sophy tossed her head. " Yes, .yes—it was she ! Your 
manner is confession.” She was pacing up and down in 
fury ; she would have sat, but even the Fleury improve¬ 
ment did not make sitting easy. ” Thank God, I’m free 
—free ! All has been settled. I can do as I please. I’ll 
see that she gets her deserts ! I’ll have her shouted from 
the housetops.” 

“ You certainly can ruin them both,” admitted Blagden. 
“ And, after all you’ve suffered, it would be just. . . . 
But, what am I saying ? You’ve made me forget why I’m 
here—my duty to him. He sent me to ask you for—for 
mercy.” He faltered ; his expression was a tribute to his 
manhood which he was outraging, as he went on : "He 
wants you to consent to a postponement. ... He wants 
you to give the scandal time to die.” It took all the energy 
of his hungry passion and hungrier ambition to nerve him 
to utter that last sentence, the cap of the structure of passive 
chicane he had thought out with the assistance of conscience 
and a high sense of honour. 

Sophy laughed viciously. “ Not a day. No, not 
hour 


an 


i» 


She rushed to the telephone table, plumped herself 
down resolutely, called the Country Club. Blagden 
watched in silence. Her bosom was heaving and her head 
twitching. In her impatience she several times jerked 
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at the receiver hook. “ Is Mrs. Monfort there ? Or Mrs. 
Hastings ? Or Mrs. Dorsey ? Please tell one of them Mrs. 
Murdock wishes to speak to her, right away. 

Blagden felt it was safe to let conscience interrupt with 
a mild, “ I beg you, Mrs. Murdock 

“ They can’t make a cat's-paw of me ! . . . Is that you, 
Mrs. Mon fort ? . . . Yes ? . . . Yes, its Sophy Mur¬ 
dock. I just called you up, Jane, to let you know I \e got 

my divorce_Why should you be surprised ? . . . 

Well, I couldn’t suffer in silence any longer . . I thank 
my God I’ve escaped before this frightful scandal burst 
No, not at all. I wouldn't injure my children by naming 
anyone. . . . Yes, the same woman, Juliet Raeburn. . . - 
Why, certainly, you do. Dangerheld, you , . 

Yes, that dreslmaker-thafs her . .No, ™ ™ 

you more than I should. Be careful what jou say Jane 
Of course I don't care who knows about the divorce 
tL^s L public matter. . . . No. not t:h» morninf* I m 

G»d S bv P e r ° Strat Yes-vt—You « » good° and true 
fmn iimesUke these \hat one finds their real friends. . . 

1 ^hyTunfup the ^eT "There 
“ That’s my answer. ^ ou can take 1 tQ steac iy 

The face of the young man was grey , and _ d t ( g 
his lips several times before he was able to articulat , 

"Out?” cried Sophy and telegraph it" 

Jane Monfort will talk it and " suggested insanity. 

Her laugh and her glittering > • welcome to his 

“They’re welcome to marry now. Hes we;Ito ? „ 

loose, frivolous wife. How happy Y fu jj a quarter of 
Blagden let her rave on and or • * her facc shining with 

an hour before she subsided, heau g. ^ ^ suited tQ the 
perspiration, her breath coming R • . u J nmer weather and 
expression of violent emotion aDpeare d upon her fore- 
the Agnes corset. A purplish PP p , , Blagden, as 

head and her cheeks became leaden hi f next m ° v e, was 
absorbed as a chronic chess p ay attracted her 

not .observing her. s a.d he, 

attention to him he rose dejc > probably not see 

mournfully extending his hand. 

you again.’’ 
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She gazed at him in stupefied alarm. He had dressed 
himself with the greatest care for that interview. Never 
before had she seen him so fascinatingly the man of the 
fashionable world. “ What do you mean ? ” she entreated, 
her thoughts now entirely concentrated upon him. 

“ I’m returning to Chicago,” replied he, his eyes on hers 
in lingering sadness. ” I shall resign at once. Then—■ 
back to New York—abroad perhaps—to try to forget.” 

” You’re not going to desert me—just when I really need 
you ! " 

He looked down at her eagerly. " Do you really mean 
it ? ” he asked. “ If I could believe you valued my friend¬ 
ship 1 ” 

” Who else have I got ? I’m all alone. And now that I 
have a fortune I'll be beset on every side. I had hoped that 
when you resigned we could—could—make some arrange¬ 
ment.” 

Blagden stared at her dumbfounded. Here, what he 
expected to have to manoeuvre for was frankly offered him, 
was pressed upon him. He hastily concealed his emotion ; 
and very manly and frank and ardent he looked as he said : 
" Any anangement that enables me to be near you, to feel 
that I am helping you—will be—will make me content ”—• 
liis eyes lit with passion—” more than content.” 

Her gaze dropped before his ardour, and a blush of con¬ 
fusion and pleasure came to her cheeks. ” I was afraid of 
him, and I stood out for absolute control of—of my pro¬ 
perty'. I want some one to look after my affairs,” said she. 

I must have some one.” The blush deepened. ” I 
thought perhaps—for the present—we might have some 
such arrangement as—as you now have.” 

“ For the present,” replied he. His tone was bold and 
fud of meaning. ” But only for the present.” 

lhat is what I meant,” she murmured. And very 
youthful she felt and looked. 

A knock at the door ; Katy entered. ” Mrs. Berkeley 
to see you, ma’am. She says she must.” 

Sophy frowned. ” Show her up,” was her not very 
gracious assent. To Blagden : ” Poor Florence ! I can’t 
deny her. No, you must stay. You must. I guess we 
both know what she’s come for.” 

Fashionable mourning was most becoming to Mrs. Berke¬ 
ley ; her soft, sombre draperies seemed to diffuse about her 
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stately fair comeliness the pensive, serene allurement of 
twilight. “ Sophy,” she began, not seeing Blagden who 
had withdrawn to the deep window casement, what is 
this dreadful story I've just heard ? 

“ About my divorce ? It’s quite true. But you needn’t 
condole. I’m as glad of mv release as—as you were.” 

“ No—no ! ” exclaimed Florence. ” I don’t mean the 
divorce.” There she caught sight of Blagden. She bowed 
to him, hesitated. 

” You can speak quite freely before Mr. Blagden, said 
Sophy. 

Florence gave him a queer, searching look that made 
his sensitive skin flush, then went on : ” Jane Monfort 
just telephoned me that you got your divorce because — 
Oh, I understood. She was hinting at that miserable lie 
about a quarrel between Berkeley and Murdock a quarre 


over a woman.” TT x 

“ It is not a lie, Florence,” said Sophy. Her tone was 

restrained, but the line of her mouth straightened. 

“ Sophy ! ” cried Mrs. Berkeley. ” You surely didn t 
believe! Mr. Blagden, tell her the truth about it. 

“ I know nothing,” replied Blagden calmly. Mr. Mur¬ 
dock did not take me into liis confidence. . 

Mrs. Berkeley looked astonished, puzzled But Blag- 
den’s expression was convincing. ^ ell, I n0 > 
went on, turning to Sophy. ” My husband was s y 

a woman—and your husband - ’ *• t .m 

“He is not my husband,” interjected Sophy. I a 

free, thank God! ” , , A to 

“Mr. Murdock, then—lie moved heaven and cart 

hide the scandal.” „ 

“The woman was Juliet Raeburn. 

" That's what Jane said. Sophy, it -sn t true. It was 


-cocotte.” ... . j » 

*It was,” flashed Sophy. Indeed, it ms l * 

" Juliet Raeburn comes of a sptendid fam y. 

11-bred woman, of the highest repu • Blaeden ! ” 

Sophy trembled with rage Hear h , ^ ^ been 

: cried mockingly. J u f “f your husband was 
:eiving you, Florence ? I J J Rae5urn woman, 
5t by Murdock in a quarrel abou know it.” 

i mistress. And I want the wtoe you.” 

" Sophy, some one has been horribly deccn g y 
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She appealed to Blagden, who was alternately paling and 
flushing. “ Mr. Blagden ! ” She tried to fix his wandering 
gaze but could not. “Tell her the truth, Mr. Blagden.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Berkeley,” replied he restlessly, “ you 
must excuse me. My position with Mr. Murdock makes 
it impossible for me to take part in such a discussion. All 
I know about the alleged murder is that Mr. Murdock told 
me Mr. Berkeley died of heart disease. Of Miss Raeburn I 
know nothing.” 

“ Do you pretend that you believe Murdock killed my 
husband ? ” demanded Mrs. Berkeley sternly. 

“ I do not,” replied Blagden. “ I believe it is not true. 

I have told Mrs. Murdock so.” 

“ Yes, and what's his authority ? ” cried Sophy. “ Why, 
it's the same as yours—Murdock, himself.” She laughed 
insanely. “ Poor Florence ! You thought Murdock was 
toiling to shield you. Instead, he was shielding himself 
and that woman. No wonder he didn’t come out to the 
funeral.” 

"O Sophy, Sophy! How can you!” pleaded Mrs. 
Berkeley. 

“ Maybe the Raeburn woman did do the shooting,” 
conceded Sophy. “ What does it matter which did it ? 
It was one or the other.” 

“ Ridiculous ! Did you tell Jane that story ? ” 

“ I did not,” replied Sophy, with the defiance of the teller 
of half-truths. “ She knew it already.” 

“ But you did not deny it to her.” 

"I am done with lies, Florence. For years I've been 
living a lie, and eating my heart out. Now, I’m going to 
live in the open.” 

“ Sophy,” said Mrs. Berkeley solemnly, “ you are counte¬ 
nancing the spread of a frightful, a dangerous falsehood. I 
don’t know anything about your relations with your hus¬ 
band. God knows, I wouldn’t judge between any husband 
and wife, after what I had at home. But one thing I can 
say—Murdock was my husband’s friend through his life, 
and showed his friendship most after he was dead.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” asked Sophy scornfully. 
Mrs. Berkeley was silent. 

“ Only because Murdock told you ! ” 

” No,” replied Florence with such energy that Blagden 
startled. I know it by a thousand and one small circum- 
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stances that convince me beyond a doubt. As for Juliet 
Raeburn being in any way entangled in this, it is prepos¬ 
terous.” 

Sophy shot her a glance of sullen dislike. 

“ I see you don’t believe me,” Florence went on. ” You 
are bent on revenge. Well, have it—stuff yourself with it. 
But, Sophy, let me warn you. Be careful not to go too far. 
If you press this lie it will be revealed as a lie, and your 
revenge will recoil upon your own head. I know Murdock 
is innocent of Berkeley’s death, ff you spread a report 
that he murdered him the truth will come out. And you 
will be covered with humiliation and disgrace. Instead ol 
sympathy from everybody you will get universal condem- 

na Sophy sniffed contemptuously. But she made no verbal 
answer, because she was impressed ; perhaps she had gone 
a little too far with Jane Monfort. Presently she said in a 
mollifying tone: ” Well, Florence, dent let us quarrel. 
You can believe what you please, and so can I. 1 V 
oart I’m coins to try to forget Murdock ever li\ ed. 11 any 
one alks me about the bus,ness I'm going to refuse to d,s- 

CU "Thal is wise. Don't you think so, Mr. Blagden ? " 

The waiter who brought Murdock's breakfast next morn- 
ing laid the newspapers before him a • cxa i te d. 

with the eager curiosity ° f "^“whh hSlines 
On the first page of each of th F P ’ was the great 
varying from three to s»x eolum s * of the heap he 

Murdock divorce scandal, an ve ^ tured P darkly t0 hint a 

had put the one newspaper wh ^ ^ -unexplained 

connexion between the d \ ,, and l0 inject— 

mystery of millionaire Berkee> ’ liet R ae burn—” a 

very guardedly—insinuations g wo man in the land 

beautiful young woman, kno t > be resp0 nsible for 

who loves fashionable dress, home.” 

breaking up the once happy u scre aming headlines. 

Murdock’s glance Ml “P“"J ,e in ^tWe nose worked 
The waiter was rewarded , ' d q as w j t h a curse Mur- 

and his dull prominent eyes g ^ Q ^ ed it he saw a picture 

dock took up the paper. As 1 r- ld - s His eyes tore 

-the palace occupied by Dangerfield s H > aW the 
through headhnes and story. Simcox ente 
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waiter feasting upon Murdock's tell-tale expression, motioned 
him from the room with a gesture that was at once a blow 
and a kick, then himself retired as noiselessly as he had 
come. ’ Murdock read on and on—grains of truth buried 
in masses of conjecture, speculations, lies ; basest attacks 
upon himself and upon Juliet Raeburn so advanced that 
any attempt to refute them would seem an admission of 
their partial truth ; his wife lauded—a beautiful, noble 
woman, of too lofty a nature for his coarseness ; the victim 
of his depravity, finally goaded to desperation by infidelities 
flaunted in her very face. Saint X. was on the date line of 
the main story ; but without that, he knew it must have 
been in Saint X., from Sophy or her friends, that the re¬ 
porters had got most of the statements. 

Murdock had used newspaper publicity too often, had 
studied it too carefully, not to know what he was now facing. 
From Atlantic to Pacific,' wherever there was interest in 
scandal, the main subject of conversation, not alone among 
the men, but among the women as well, was the great 
Murdock explosion. And Charles Murdock, sitting there 
alone, so high up that even the noise of the granite-paved 
city came as a murmur, knew he was at the very moment 
pilloried before the stares and sneers and scorn of eighty 
millions. But he was not thinking of himself. The thought 
that drove reason from its seat was of the woman unjustly 
pilloried beside him—the woman on whom he had brought 
infinite disgrace. In his reckless passion, in his insolent 
confidence in the power of his wealth, he had neglected the 
wisdom in one of his favourite maxims : “ You can bribe 
anybody, but not everybody "—and had imagined he could 
keep even the breath of scandal from touching her. Now, 
there she lay, stricken down, trampled, torn, befouled! 
and all because he had been an arrogant, head-long fool. 
He flung away the paper, bent his head upon his clenched 
fists and groaned and gnashed his teeth. 

What should he do ? What could he do ? He paced 
the floor ; he smote his temples until his head seemed 
about to Dlow open. His fury was terrible as a tempest- 
goaded sea's assault upon a rocky coast—and as futile. 
Insane with helpless rage he raved against the hopeless, 
immutable facts of her plight, like a child beating its bare 
hands upon the stone against which it has clumsily fallen, 
bimeox entered ; he was horror-stricken at sight of Mur- 
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dock's foam-flecked lips and twisted features and wildly 
rolling, bloodshot eyes. "Beg pardon, sir,” said he in his 
usual solemn, monotonous tones, ” but here’s a letter from 
Mr. Blagden. He telegraphed me to see that you got it at 
once.” 

Simcox, monotonous and matter of fact, took him off his 
guard. Before he realized what he was doing, he had taken 
the note, had torn it open, was reading: 


Sir,— 

As you will doubtless know before you get this, ray mission was a 
failure. I did all I could to dissuade Mrs. Murdock, though it was 
against my conscience to do so. 

I herewith tender my resignation, to take effect at once. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

Melville Blagden. 


He crumpled the note and cast it from him. In itself, 
it had made not the faintest impression ; but the interrup¬ 
tion, slight though it was. yet gave his reason the chance to 
rally and reassert control. With him, to think was to think 
intelligently, and to think intelligently was to act. 
” Wait 1 ” he commanded, as Simcox moved to withdraw. 
Then, after a few seconds, “ Have my car attached to the 
first train for New York. No. Have them make it up m a 
special to go at once.” 


Next morning’s newspapers, east and west, ted off^ their 

great second day instalment of the scan da \vi ^ 

announcement that Murdock was rushing station 

special train. As it steamed into the Grand Central station, 

reporters swarmed round the steps of the pnv j • 

dock, youthful, handsome, carefully dress , Q f 

appeared upon the platform. He surveye behind 

agents of publicity with a calm, cynica sm • J „ slie 

them stood Viola Hastings, * ‘got “P re S ’f ace was 

would have put it. Her small, del ^ te //^^ S Vf c Ud! 
all smiles. Murdock descended, pushed throu c l 

took her in his arms and kissed her - loudly 

“ X told you I’d be free within a year, cried he, y 

3£ : P r„;,a “E-i,”: Stete ~ 
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your wife. But it seems to be false.” And he bowed to 
Viola as if he thought she were Mrs. Murdock. . 

“This is not my late wife,” said Murdock, apparently 
highly amused. “ This is a very dear friend of mine.” 

He took Viola’s arm with affectionate familiarity ; they 
■walked down the platform to his waiting carriage, he seem¬ 
ing to enjoy as much as did she the glances of amazement, 
horror, indignation, shot at them from every side, as they 
pushed through the crowd. 

The whole country, rang with Murdock’s shameless im¬ 
morality, his' studied insolence to public decency. Every 
newspaper described at length the scene at the station, 
how several fashionable hotels had turned away the “ guilty 
couple ” openly applying for accommodations ; how they 
“ finally found shelter in the Hastings woman’s establish¬ 
ment on the west side.” 

“ Are you mad, Murdock ? Are you mad ? ” cried 
Langdon, his chief ally in finance, who hunted him out that 
morning. ” You have made yourself an outcast. Yes, 
you must be quite mad. I’ve known men to lose their 
heads about women, many’s the time. But, by God, no¬ 
thing like this. And you’re the last man on earth I’d have 
suspected.” 

“ ' A fool at forty is a fool indeed,' ” quoth Murdock. 
“You see, Mowbray, I didn’t sow my wild oats in season. 
These out-of-season crops are always difficult and costly.” 

“ I hope it’s true you’re taking her abroad to-morrow.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Still, the mischief's done. You’ve contributed more 
to stir up the unruly masses against the upper cla$s than all 
the financial scandals together.” 

" Hypocrites,” jeered Murdock. 

“ Of course. But how does that help matters ? You’d 
much better have outraged public virtue than public hypo¬ 
crisy. Outraged virtue has a certain humility and meek¬ 
ness ; but an outraged hypocrisy is an unappeasable raging 
lion.” 

Murdock listened with a faint, pleased smile. “ Get out 
and roar with the rest, old man,” counselled he. “ If you 
don’t heave your brick and heave it hard, you’ll be under 
suspicion.” 

“ Mad ! Quite mad ! ” 
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XXX 

MR. BLAGDEN PLAYS TRUMPS 

Instead of enjoying the cyclone which, originating in the 
tiny swirl of gossip at Saint X.’sCountry- Club was raging 
the length and breadth of the land, Sophy hid herself and 
peered out at it in amazement, in terror, and in anger. 
Her terror was even greater than her wonder; for she. by 
nature retiring and shy, was all m a twinkling ' v l ‘^ed 
from privacy to be exploited in print to the minutest details 
of her routine of life. But anger soon distanced amazement 
and even terror. In the press, m the pulpit, among h 
friends to make Murdock’s infamy the blacker to point 

could she expect » f ..' noble pat ient wife," and 

ably at a very motherlyjoota"gP ^ £ ge( over it Why, 
“fyoung woman yet. 'charley and 

AT.Z& r la S 

with tactful and stanch Blag , , an( j a i so , the dis- 

all phases of Murdocks U ’ 1C ‘‘ } ’ g| ie was not 

position of the wealth that was now ^hers^ ^ ^ o£ 

mercenary ; m fact - ^ f ^ut she was human. It was 
woman's instinctive thrift. greatly underestimat- 

irritating to her that the ^f f^fuement. She began 
ing the amount she had yt isstateme nts going the 

to hint to Blagden to correct 

round of the newspapers. ,, ( i on ’t you think you’d 

'• On consideration,” «P' ,e< l ^ Weapon ? " 
be giving Murdocks fnen __ ° alarmed. 

" What do you mean ““ “ ^ As lf you 

“ They would harp on his gen y 
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were not entitled to all he gave, and more I But you’ve 
learned how the world is." Then, seeing that he had con¬ 
vinced her, he added : “Of course, I may be mistaken. 
If you wish, I’ll see that the exact amount is announced." 

“ No! No! " she cried. She was appalled by the 
blunder she had thought of committing. " Whatever 
would become of me without you ! I do believe these low 
hypocrites would have made a hero of him and would have 
attacked me openly.” 

“ I fear they would," said Blagden. 

She gave him a look of deep admiration. " How clever 
you are 1 How fortunate I am ! " 

Murdock's ability, being beyond her and exercised wholly 
outside her sphere, had made slight and hazy impression ; 
but Blagden’s shrewdness was within her range, was ex¬ 
hibited in her own intimate affairs. And he set about 
realizing his ambition to make her better and still better, 
especially to bring out the physical charms that had been 
hers and were still hers, though in partial adipose eclipse. 
He was most adroit, managed her so deferentially that, 
while flattering’lier vanity into assuring her he thought her 
perfect, he stirred her common sense to show her how she' 
could be what he thought her. She took walks with liim, 
long walks, and finally climbs ; she hunted out and adopted 
the diet Schulze had once prescribed. 

Jane Mon fort had said to Sophy: "My dear, there is 
nothing like falling in love for freshening a woman up. 
You do look so nice.” 


Sophy s cheeks flamed. So that was the latest gossip ! A 
love affair between her and Blagden ! Her expression was 
so forbidding that Jane Monfort, prying though she was 
under pretence of a joyous and frank'interest in the affairs 
ot her friends, did not dare pursue the subject. A day or 
--o later it was Charley. He looked after Blagden riding 
away on a hack Sophy had bought him when she got one 
for herself. Gad, mother," said he sourly, " that chap’s 

heVe 11 " Umse * 110 enc * °* a * rs - acts as if he were master 


n mana S er here,” replied his mother, 
■tie has absolute authority. And very grateful I am. 
id not be able to get on without him.” 

. C ''“'y, convinced by the flatteries of servants and 
hang; rs-cn that he was a person of force and genius, com- 
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petent to the most abstruse matters without need of ex¬ 
perience, proceeded to unburden himself in discharge of 
his duty as head of the family. " I tell you candidly, 
mother,” said he, “ the thing doesn't look well. Of course, 
I understand how it is. I know you regard Blagden as 
simply a useful employee. But people will talk. You for¬ 
get he may misunderstand your courtesy. I haven t a 

doubt he has his eye on your fortune. ’ 

Charley was even more unfortunate than usual there. 
His mother bridled, as any woman must at the suggestion 
that her charms are not sufficient to account for her fascina¬ 
tion. “ You attend to your own busmess ! If it hadn t 
been for Mr. Blagden, I’d have taken you out of \ale and 

put you in Tecumseli this fall. 

" Tecumseh ! ” Into his accent the young man concen¬ 
trated all the alarm and repulsion which fil . 

suggestion of his going to a college where a 

were compelled to work their way throug i ^ mines 
what they made by their own efforts in the college s mines, 

^Bu^lno^i^wa^Blagden^s turn. He had been in high 
spirits, laughing, jesting giving the Epie^an ^mosp mre 
brightness it had never had in all its disma history^ ^ 

mausoleum of the elder Dumon , 1 P x t i ie f a mily life 

mont's wife, and the scene of tlie down aU o the family 

of the Murdocks. He had had Sophy a “ bcst 

all the time, both talking an about’ and to be talked 

spirits. There was herself ‘o^^cf this spring of gaiety 

about hours on hours. All a ’ Blacden grew silent, 
and life and interest became ^ Blagden ^ distan 

murky, morose even. He a rPSDC cting their relations of 
with her, made a great sh °' accused^harley of having 
secretary and employer. Sop > stou tly denied this, 

offended him, but the y° u 6 x thin]c he's the best 
“ I like him ” said he. he keeps up the house 

possible helper for you. Lo x. that looks 

Ind grounds. Why there s no place in ^ ^ 

anywhere near so well as o • acll to the house ! 

an air these hydrangeas gn P mu st be cor- 

Sophy now felt that her msrinct ^rKidmg^ ^ speak Qut 

rect. But she could not su ™™° hmili ty about herself in 
to him directly, so deep was her ^ pot one at 

the companson with him. 
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case ; but the showy virtues, where they impress at all, 
dazzle and awe. Blagden's dress, his aristocratic air, his 
reserve under a surface of engaging simplicity and frank¬ 
ness- Sophy fell to colouring and inwardly quaking at 

sight of him, but speak she could not. 

In truth, Blagden’s mood was different from what she 
imagined, from what he himself imagined. As soon as he 
saw he had the game in his own hands, he permitted con¬ 
science to begin to reproach him for his far from creditable 
aids to fate in bringing about the divorce and the improve¬ 
ment in his own prospects. When the hour for action 
strikes, the man who guides his life by the code of success 
puts conscience and sympathy and all the gentle feelings 
to the rear, as an army its women before battle. But when 
the action is over and the success won, the gentler considera¬ 
tions are once more admitted. There is a time for ruthless 
action ; there is a time for repentance. Blagden, now 
that repentance could do his plans no harm, was deeply and 
sincerely repentant. 

Day after day he persisted in this penitential mood, 

the more resolutely because its outward manifestations were 

obviously helping his plans along. At last he decided he 

could afford the luxury of an honest attempt at complete 

renunciation ; as Sophy’s eyes were full of pathetic appeal 

every time they met his he felt he could get full credit with 

lus conscience, without in the least imperilling his plans— 

the reverse. Happy is the man who can so order his affairs 

that duty will drive him to the goal to which inclination 
beckons! 

f 

When it seemed to him the right moment had come he 
dressed with the most painstaking attention, lingering over 
the small details of his toilet with an anxiety that would 
excite tue derision of those who do not appreciate the im- 
portance of detail. No great man, not even the dandified 
irst Napoleon, about to enter a council of state, ever looked 
more carefully to arrangement of hair, to colour and knot 
, scar /’ to of collar and crease of trouser leg and coat 
slce\ e tuan did Blagden about to play his final trump in the 
°ame that held for him in its event happiness and affluence 
or chagrin and servitude. He sought Sophy in her own 
sitting-room at an hour when he knew they would not be 
interrupted As his solicitude about apparently frivolous 
c a< " ' ‘ ‘ va,iity but appreciation of the proper means 
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toward a given end, he did not look at her for the flattery 
of an admiring glance. His mind was composed for his 
part; his stiffness, his melancholy, his dignity were real, 
as he said : 

" Mrs. Murdock, I have come to tell you I must go.” 
As he spoke he glanced at her and away the highest 
art—the art that conceals his art even from the artist. For 
in that glance he had seen the woman he loved, the woman 
who had grown dearer and dearer to lum as he had watched 
her and developed her like a gardener a rare flower. She 
was looking sweet and even lovely. She had figure and also 
beauty of face ; her hair was tastefully arranged, her eyes, 
her nose, her teeth, her skin were fine. She seemed not a 
day over thirty—younger than he ; like an elder sister of 
her daughter. ” Go ? ” she echoed in a frightened voice 
and the morning paper slipped from her trem ing ian 
to the floor. It was now a thoroughly manicured hand , 
the polished, bevelled nails were exquisite. 

" I have been thinking it out," lie went on almost coldly 
" There are reasons which I perhaps ought to confess to 
you. But I cannot. I must resign and go. 

“ T ran't pet along without you ! 

The colour 8 came into his cheeks a most becoming ex¬ 
pression of sincere gratitude into hn,> ey y ^ ^ m .J 
good of you to say that. 1 hu\e a - , i ens ■> 

amends by doing all I could to hgh en y 

" Make amends ? I don’t understand. 4s 

"I can’t explain. I haven t the courage-. . ■ 
soon as you caA make other arrangements, I ask > 

release me.” c lie fe j t t j ie props, 

Sophy was on the verge of t • com f or table life. 

?. U . the props, sl jPP‘ ng .. i r °"L U tldnking how smoothly and 
And here, said sh , ,, ^ ears were coursing 

happily everything was § going- ™ to be miserable, 

down her cheeks now. it seei “ ,, 

I wish I had never been born . _ to go. 

" Don't! ” Blagden entreated It is my y 

s •« «»■ •— j 

through her tears. . .. “Sophy!" 

He interlaced his fingers to restrain lum elt. 
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he murmured. Then bracing against a very real diffidence : 
“ After all, why should I be ashamed of what I cannot help ! 
How can I help loving you ? I’ve loved you for years. 
And instead of getting myself under control, as I thought I 

would, if I had other responsibilities toward you, I- 

Sophy, I cannot bear it. I must go away.” 

She had grown pale. Her lips trembled with nervous¬ 
ness. She said, tenderly and sweetly, " I said you could 
have—anything.” 

He took her hands and kissed them. And his tremors, 
his colour, the fight in his eyes set her to thrilling with a 
passion that had been dormant since motherhood and her 
first lover's impetuosity had withered it down to those 
tenaciously vital roots which only age can kill. She dis¬ 
engaged one of her hands and gently stroked his hair. “ I 

love you,” she murmured. " You will stay, won’t you— 
dear ? ” J 


He lowered his head, lest she should see the rush of tears 
to his eyes. How ashamed he was of the wretched intrigu¬ 
ing lie had done! “I have made myself unworthy of 
her, lie muttered. And aloud he said in a sad, firm voice 
I can't, Sophy. I can't." 

” 1 tell you, I love you,” she repeated, the warm beauty 
of her passion in her voice and in her face. ” I didn’t realize 
it until—just lately. But I suppose I wouldn’t have 
made him let me get the divorce no, it was no time 
for lying ; before this deep emotion she dared not be insin¬ 
cere- I mean, wouldn’t have got a divorce—if I hadn’t 
seen where my future lay.” 

He released her hand, went to the window, 
to you despise me for confessing that—that I cared 

P 0 ath y et^lv i,e ” tT Sti,1 r n0t dlV ° rCed ? ” She saidTms 

I-r rn ,l n’f i i* was Wlck ed,” she went on, ” but 

for years/” he P 1 WaS 50 alone ’ 1 had beeu 50 alone 

sei?i " tU l, r r, d . ly - " Don,t make loathe my- 

me i*M ie * ^ y° u knew, how you would scorn 


uroud nnil d t ™ der, y- admiring Iris bright hair, the 

S “ T" athletic shoulders, the straight, 

« narr n"' J figure that appeared to the best 
advantage in the well-draped English clothes he was wear- 

• -g- Scorn you ? ’ She laughed gently. " Why, of 
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course you're human. We all do things we oughtn t. 
And women don’t inquire into the pasts of men not sen¬ 
sible women.” 

He heaved a deep sigh. 41 I’m too hard on myself, 
he thought. At least, he had been true to her. If he had 
not if his offences had been of that character, would he be 
hesitating ? Really, had not his actual sins been far less 

grave, as between her and him ? 

“ What is it—dear ? ” she urged, going toward him, 
drawn by that look. “There's sometliing you are not 

“ l can't give you up, Sophy ! ” he cried, advancing to¬ 
ward her passionately, then halting. ' , . 

She laid her hand on his arm. Must I do all the court- 

%%;: n “ e a i >- 

Their" 1 'ups a met tha *' S you arTso good™"' beautiful." he 
m urmured,. kissin^her ml 

fell! y But I loved you, Sophy, You'd forgive me any- 
thing for that, wouldn't you 

He presently went on Qur , ovc wU1 

be bl PP y y We must be on J equality, Sophy. I 

foSK consent tc 

filet and 5'd be unhappy if I married you and 

were dependent on you. ]aime d. She pushed him 

" I ‘ “ ire seated hemelf on the" arm of it. 

away into a cha * r : - 1 his i ap , but she lauglungly re- 

He tried to draw her mtoWBp, , said she . Both 

sisted. ' No, I mi oo W ^ down a nd made her 
laughed, and h fo J. Now ,” she said, “ we’re going to 

Si £«.*S?i 

lotmd^being^ (bpendent on anybody. And FU see to ft 
that you are noh In a socia i system based upon 

material S gain, money mpmsents the supreme.t^of gener- 

£ “" “ 
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awed him ; it tinged his love for her with reverence for her 
character. Nor was his fine feeling marred by any cynical- 
wise reflection that after all she was proposing to give what 
had cost her nothing. “ O Sophy, Sophy! ” he cried 
brokenly. 

" You’re making a great fuss about a very tiny matter,” 
laughed she, sincere in so saying, though she would have 
thought him most unappreciative had he agreed with her. 
“ What is money for but to get happiness ? And ”—she 
pressed her cheek against his —"you are my happiness.” 

” I can’t! I can’t! ” he muttered. 

She kissed him, pressed her hands to his cheeks, smiled 
softly into his eyes. " Whose duty is it to take care of 
me ? ” , 

“ There’s only one answer to that,” he admitted. “ But 


” It’s settled,” said she, putting her fingers on his lips. 
“ I’m going to have my way this once if you never let me 
have it again.” 

“ I’H think it over. And you, too, must think it over.” 

“ But you’re not going away to do your thinking ! I’d 
not have a minute’s peace. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself—making the woman do all the persuading and 
courting.” 

She was in his arms again. '* Not quite all,” he said. 
'* Eh ? ” 

" quite, ” she murmured, utterly happy, happy as 
never in the days of her youth, for then she had not had the 
trials and sorrows that alone can teach us to appreciate 
life’s joys. 

They decided to keep their secret for several months— 
that is, until a month or so before their marriage. But 
such a secret is not easily kept; soon every one in the 
household, and that meant every one in Saint X., knew 
there was something doing ” between Mrs. Murdock and 
her suave, elegant secretary; and soon thereafter the 
gossip at the Country Club was that Murdock perhaps 
deserved more sympathy than he had got. 
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XXXI 


" LOVE IN TIGHT SHOES " 

The newspaper cables reported Murdock and “ the Hast¬ 
ings woman ” arrived at Paris and, presently, installed in 
an Avenue Henri Martin villa, small but like a jewel casket, 
so exquisitely was it carved without, so delicately furnished 
within. The villa was historic and had been thoroughly 
photographed ; thus, the illustrated press was able to stimu¬ 
late the imagination of the public. From Maine to Mexico, 
quiet people, leading lives far less tedious than luxurious 
vice ever afforded, were participating with fascinated horror 
in the Babylonish revels they assumed were under wild and 
wicked way in those hand-painted, silk-draped chambers, 
within those carved and statued walls. 

The truth was far less commonplace. Viola, with Lilly 
her faithful coloured maid and several French servants, was 
alone at the villa, was leading the dreariest of lives, em¬ 
bittered by the luxury of the solitude—everything to en¬ 
able one to enjoy life, but no life to enjoy. Each afternoon 
Murdock called in a victoria and exhibited himself with 
Viola at his left during an hours drive, twice round the big 
lake in the Bois and home again. He was living or, rather, 
hiding, at the Hotel Monsigny, behind the Bourse he 
chose it because it was frequented by continentals only 
no Americans, no English, no one who would take the 

faintest interest in his movements. # . i 

For a time the excitement of the fascinating streets anc 

shop windows and shops, the delirium of getting the finery 
she P craved at the world's headquarters for finery kept up 
Viola’s spirits But not even Pans and an all but bottom- 
kS purs P e and a procession of hair-dressers masseuses 
less p , skilled time-consumers all, could fill 

polite reserve and neglect upon her war^and ^ocrabl 

W the daily drive. " Here I 
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might be having such a swell time !—and he, too. ... On 
the steamer you told me he was acting strange because 
people we knew were about. I might have known you were 
wrong, Lilly. Didn’t I tell you he was friendliest when 
they were watching and froze up as soon as we were alone ? 
. . . He’s just the kind of man I could be crazy about, 
but he won’t let me. What’s the matter with me, any¬ 
way ? Is there any better-looking woman ? What does 
he want in a woman ? ” 


“ Lord knows, Miss Vi,” said Lilly. She was on her 
knees, changing Viola’s shoes for slippers. " It don’t make 
no difference, seems to me. Jes’ you quietly go ’long, 
takin’ all you can git your pretty hands on—that’s my 
advice. He’s usin’ you as some kind of a blind, but don’t 
you let on. He’s a pow’ful generous man, but pow’ful 
heady, too. \ ou kin have all the fun when lie settles up 
and goes off.” r 

“ But I don’t want him to go ! ” cried Viola. And she 
fell to weeping miserably. ” Oh. Lilly, I love him ! I do— 

1 do ! . , He ’ s the onl y real gentleman} I ever knew. That 
wife of Ins must have been crazy to let him get away I 
want him and I can’t get near him. He’s got a way of 

looking that makes me freeze up on the outside and burn 
like a house afire inside.” 


She seated herself, all smiles and hope again. Lilly 

resumed dressing her hair, undisturbed and but little de- 

ayed by the constant agitations of her head necessitated 

y 5“, < ! mo ‘ 10 !t The hair finished, Lilly produced a 

Pam in fr f a = arri aSe coat which lrad just come from 
1 aquin. It had a broad white collar and cuffs, and its 

rthounh Tv- , Ug 1 and gold - " U ' s ^en sweller than 

tenderness Sai S, V,ola ' '“ er e 5 -es hngering upon it in loving 
tenderness. Now, get out my hat with the long blue 

plume—the one that stands out. And—yes I’ll wear that 

new white cloth dress-the Callot one-and— 

as S s°mootl “ Va " 1Sh ! d for the time » her face became 
sheTescende^f an ?, young as was ^ wont. When 

sparklin' ! I Wlth Murdock she "as bubbhng and 

or impurity ’ ° rCSt Spnng ’ and as llttle suggested care 

ntenM^wl ^ sohcncd at sight of her. For the mo- 
lustres f !; 8 ° t how ^P not °nous it was behind those limpid, 
-■-> eyes, sparkling with invitation to impulses of 
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passion. “ You are very charming, very Parisienne to¬ 
day,” said he. And his grave eyes roamed from her plumes 
down that graceful, gracefully clad figure to where her 
skirts, white over delicate blue, were held high to reveal 
stockings so diaphanous that they almost seemed an azure 
tint upon her long, slender calves and ankles. \ ery 
charming,” he repeated. 

This sufficed to lift her quite to the dizzy pinnacle of 
delight. Every one, looking back upon his or her years, 
recalls habitually some moment or hour or day which shines 
out of the vistas of the past as the very best. In after 
years Viola always recalled that drive as her supreme 
moment, the high tide of youth and joy. The weather 
was perfect; the Bois was at its gayest. 1 he drives 
thronged with handsome turn-outs, each bearing at least 
one woman dressed in exquisite taste ; the walks and woods 
and lawns filled with happy, well-dressed, well-mannered 
children and their watchful, loving mothers and nurses 
And Viola drank it all in, slowly, luxuriously, enjoying 
each second as if she were a child dreaming of fames with 
r 0 cloud 0 upon delight except a faint fear of awakening, 
" Can’t we go round once more ? she pleaded. 

14 Twin* if vou like/ said lie. 

And as they were passing D'Armenonyille he 
tea If you only would ! " cried she clasping her hands 
. , ^ \c fiipv drove every one had been lookup at 

frankly stared. . In return for w hat 

Presently heI should do something for 
you ve done for me, it s o > fntnrr You re 

you—something toward securing y^^ ^ world __ are 

probably not the most prc\ - - P 

y° u • ” , . nr . D i. n a .a o’ t ” confessed she. ” It 

t ri°k h n:°dou e bt P me 

VOU care for and whom 

y °“ No^ld^d/’leered him, h- eyes eloquent 
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He laughed with careless incredulity. "No matter. It 
seems to me it would be wise to put my investment for you 
in trust. You will have only the income, but you’ll have 
that always.” 

She was so happy that joy seemed to irradiate from her 
like rays from a star. " You're perfectly right,” said she. 
"I’d rather have it that way.” Then with an absence of 
worldliness she would have risked, even had she not known 
how safe she was, she added : " Though I’m sure I’ve done 
nothing for you. ... You haven’t let me. I never saw 
such a man.” 

His face clouded. " I wish I could—I wish I could,” he 
said to himself rather than to her. " But I’m a damn fool.” 

His expression, the outward sign of an emotion beyond the 
range of any she was capable of feeling or understanding, 
made her shrink silent into herself, as one draws back from 
a precipice. Presently he said, " I'm off for good to-night.” 

" Aren’t you going to take me ? ” she cried, her voice 
shrill with alarm. 

He looked at her with a sad gentleness that made her eyes 
fill. " It's a long and hard journey. I must go alone.” 

“ I’d go anywhere with you ” she pleaded wistfully. 
" Won't you let me—care for you ? ” 

He winced before her pained, reproachful eyes, before 
those tears she was too deeply in awe of him to shed. 
" That sort of thing is out of my life forever,” said he, his 
tone curt and cold, with intent to pique and repel. " To 
finish our arrangements. I took the house for three months. 
If you wish to keep it you can. I do not insist, but I should 
like it if you would stay on there at least a month longer— 
alone. And I hope you’ll not go back to America for six 
months. Can you stand it here ? ” 

" I’d be glad to. If you wish, I’ll agree not to see any¬ 
body. And I'll keep my word.” 

Oh no, I don t ask that. But please try to stay on 
until the late fall, say—and keep away from English and 
Americans. Go to Biarritz. You’ll make very attractive 
acquaintances there. If you once got into the ways on this 
side you d like it far better than America. They’re more- 

tolerant in their ideas. They don’t take life so solemnly 
and sourly as we do.” 

The victoria was at the villa. With most respectful 
formality he assisted her to alight. “ The trap and the 
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horses are yours, of course." said he, lifting his hat and 

extending his hand. , . _ 

“Good-bye,” she responded awkwardly, making him a 

funny little bow reminiscent of her childhood in the dull 
prim^village from which a “ drummer's ” tales . of ^ gor¬ 
geous gaiety of New York had lured her. Good-bye 

Thank you.” 


XXXII 

SOPHY STARTS AFRESH 

j- i. 1,0 c/ Christopher Gazette at his solitary 
Blagden, reading the S./ P this paragraph : 

breakfast, frowned as his eyes cau 0 u e 

... that the engagement of Mrs. Murdock of [the Eyrie and 

Mr" M wif. U be announced. 

" fU not be really let 

to himself. " X "'7 d n T, be bid very bad." He glanced 
my own drift. That w saw* surfaces to the minutest 

at the servant with eyes t capped with a magmfy- 

detail and noted a flaw as E\?ie were fairly well 

ing glass. The ^[^nedascouldbe expected of even 
trained now, as well trainee where t he environment 

an imported menial c spirit. At Blagden's glance the 
was all against the mental spn. reI £ ve d his 

servant, standing a P { cigarettes and a spirit 

famp! ^Vou forgot 'to ^r a «ay the crumbs, James, 

said Blagden. hi he ha d just set down. 

The servant removed 1 ^ 6 returned the cigarettes, 

cleaned the space before Blagden. ^ y 

lamp and tray, and ^as abou P B , agd James 
have forgotten your «Bs ££ reappc ared w.thcuffs 
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approved the manager of the Eyrie. And the coffee was 
poured. 

“ I’ve been so absorbed in making this place fit for a 
gentleman to live in,” thought he, " that I've lost sight of 
the main point.” 

J ust there his face lighted up with an expression of tender¬ 
ness and pride. In the doorway was Sophy, habited for a 
ride—Sophy, the real monument to this rare genius of his, 
genius of a species until recently not highly esteemed. 
Whenever lie looked at her, he swelled with the creator’s 
pride. By inducing her to walk and to ride, to diet, to 
keep him company in systematic regular habits, and to 
interest herself in his work as manager and major-domo and 
installer of fashion—work easily within her range—by 
rousing her desire to please him and by keeping it stimu¬ 
lated—in a word, by giving her love and intelligent loving 
interest, he had lifted her above the life of mere eating and 
sleeping, had re-created her into a handsome, well-propor¬ 
tioned woman in youth’s summer, with clear eyes and 
skin, with solid and shapely flesh, with a carriage that 
showed pride in her appearance, and self-respect. He had 
made of her an object lesson in the might of regularity and 
persistence when inspired by Purpose. 

“ Good morning ! ” cried she, as he rose. " The horses 
are waiting.” 

" ready,” said he. Then his glance fell upon the 
Gazette, and his face clouded. 

" What is it ? she asked, for she watched his features 
nowadays as a farmer the sky. “ Bad news ! ” 

"I’U tel1 yon when we get under way.” And as the 

horses were walking side by side along the drive toward the 

lull road, he said, “ The Gazette publishes our engage¬ 
ment. ” ° ° 

<■ tu * ^ ia -t outrageous ! What business is it of theirs ? ” 

That means, pursued he, “ columns in the Chicago 

papers—in all the papers. The whole scandal warmed over 

—and—doubtless some nasty insinuations about you and 
me. • J 

" / don’t care.” 

^es, you do,” replied he. “ And so do I. Sophy, 
we must be married at once.” 

The horses walked a quarter of a mile before either spoke 
again. He >-eld fiis gaze sternly ahead ; she glanced at 
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him anxiously from time to time " You mustn't ask 
that,” she said at last. " I couldn't do it yet. Think how 

people would talk.” 

" True,” observed he, coldly. So, I m going away. 
And I’ll not return until you’re ready to marr>'. 

“ Are vou angry with me, Melville . 

“With myself. I oughtn’t have stayed on here. No 
wonder people talk. I should have had more consideration 

for, and have taught me how to bve-Melviue, >o 

a-Zkksss 

to talk about you. T , ease - 

"I tell you, I d °" ‘ c ^'J e d °i a have P p“ns for you- 
“ You are going to be my 1 ■ d we mustn’t do any- 
for our future here and in the i-asr, 

thing that would int f r ^’ fid S he was consciously and 
She saw that his will was hxea - sun . She was 

proudly dependent upon hrm as^ t 

£ hi" we ge could P m^-anywa y s soon,” ventured she 

hesitatingly. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ When ? ” aW av—and leave 

“ To-day—this afternoon—no. right y 

for a trip to-night.” 

“ But the scandal- . } it a u over 

- We're in for it, anyhow Why “°t ^ see 

with ? Yes, let's marry tins "l ormng ement has been 

that's the sensible h er e for a mS. It has been 

suspected by everybody clear Sophy, that the sooner 

announced now. Isn t . J _He gave her a 

it’s all over the better . ^ ^ ^ the sen ous- 

long, eager look, a meant g 

ness of the lover in Ins eye^ sensible/ . she murmured 

She coloured. It does S Uke all hi s victories with 
Blagden’s thus easy victory, like au 
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her, took him by surprise. His love and awe of her and of 
her wealth made it impossible for him to appreciate how 
completely under his control she was. Also, his nature 
had that streak of pessimism so necessary to success ; he 
always took the gloomy view, saw the reasons why he 
probably would not get what he wanted long before he saw 
the brighter prospects. But his surprise did not paralyse 
action. He ^laid his hand caressingly upon her arm, 
"Sophy-he urged tenderly. And his eyes said the rest. 

Her expression was assent. 

He lifted his horse into a canter, hers keeping pace. In 
the outskirts of the eastern end of Saint X. there was a 
Baptist Church, the parsonage adjoining. The parson’s 
wife called him in from the cornfield ; and, without his 
changing his clothes, or even putting on a coat, the mar. 
riage was solemnized—a high-stepping hen led her twitter¬ 
ing, huddling brood in at the open front door, through the 
dingy little parlour and out at the back door, just as he 
read the last lines of the service. He closed the book, put 
his spectacles in his vest pocket, said without the smallest 
intent of humour, " Well, Mrs. Blagden, better luck this 
time.” 

Sophy suddenly felt hysterically gay. She and Blagden 
looked at each other, laughed outright. And she, shaking 
hands with the preacher, replied, eyes dancing, and the look 
of a girl in them : " Thank you, Mr. Paget, and I think your 
wish’ll come true.” 

“Very likely, ma’am,” replied Paget. "You’re old 
enough to know what you’re about this time. Then, too 
you’ve had experience. I often tell my wife no woman is 
fit to be a wife till she’s been married at least once.” 

" How about the man ? ” inquired Blagden. 

" Oh, he don’t count. Marrying is a woman’s business.” 

As they rode away, the parson and his wife and his angular 
old-maid sister in faded pink calico waving from the door¬ 
way Blagden’s eyes were dim. "If any one had asked 
me a out it beforehand,” said he in a very uncertain voice, 
(1 have said a wedding in such circumstances would be 
larce But I feel now that—Sophy, it was just you and I, 
wasn t it—with no pretence coming between us—just you 
ana l, pledging ourselves to each other.” 

The hews drew together until their flanks touched. 
Llagden brut toward his wife, kissed her passionately. " I 
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shall do my best to make you happy,” he said. ” My best, 

so help me God ! ” . 

When they straightened in the saddle again, their cheeks 

were wet with each other’s tears. And each felt that those 
tears had washed the past clean, that at last they were to 
have the chance to be and to do what God had intended. 


XXXIII 

THE WILD BIRD'S CAGE OPEN 

Viola, a bewitching colour scheme of vioiet shades stepped 
from her victoria before Rumplemayers for just ° ne 
ofThosedl^ delicious babas to find herse f dirccdy n 
the path of Juliet Raeburn and her siste; tmma ^lomg m 
the Rue de Rivoli. “ Why, Miss Raeburn 1 exclaimea 

she breathlessly. " How do you do h . 

The elder Miss Raeburn gave Viola ° ne s ' v< 3 Uds 

ing, stripping glance, downed her hand with a 

"sS“nd 0n a ' Hoi are P you. Viola? How well 

^ ‘t°h°afr S ebu k e from militant and — respecta¬ 
bility had brought Viola up t ” red , eyes down 

scarlet. " I beg your pardon ahe mu tere y tQ 

and lips trembling. " I ^B ot - 1 was )USt J 
see some one from home fcIt rather than 

She moved to pass, b «t Juhet. wliona ^ , ook ^ if 

seen her sister's glance, detai “ yiola - s reluctant 

you belonged here,” said she - 

hand. " I’m glad to see you are h y. horrib]y 

Indeed I'm not! " Yor £ ! But I've 

lonesome. How I wish I was ^ rve go t to keep 

got to stay on for two mon e | cit ’ ement she was unable 

away from everybody. I n —..c+erious isn’t it ? But 
to stop herself. ” It’s all "very y generous to 

then he’s such a strange man. Oh, he s d 
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me. But—what am I saying? I’m so worried about 

him. I—I-” , 

Juliet’s eyelids fluttered. “ Is he ill ? ” 

"No—at least, I don't know.” Impulsively: "Won’t 
you let me come to see you ? I’m dying to speak to some¬ 
body about it. I’ll come quite quietly—no one shall know. 
Do let me come to-morrow morning, Miss Raeburn. I 
mustn’t stand here talking to you. Some one might see.” 

A look of pain came into Juliet’s eyes. It seemed to her 
melancholy enough that a woman should be thus a pariah, 
when men, and women, far worse because hypocritical, 
were accepted, were respected ; but the crowning tragedy 
was that Viola could thus recognize her position, yet live 
on and dress herself deliberately to attract attention. 
"Certainly,” Juliet said. "Come to-morrow at twelve. 
You and I will lunch together in my apartment.” 

" Oh, thank you, thank you,” cried the girl, her eyes 
swimming. "You were going in Rumplemayer’s. Yes, 

I’in sure you were. I’ll go somewhere else.” And she 
darted to the kerb and signalled her coachman. 

Juliet, rejoining her sister, said in response to a severe 
look : " She used to work with us. Such a sweet girl, so 
good-natured. I am fond of her.” 

"You might have more regard for me than to notice her 
in the public street.” 

" I’m sorrry you feel doubtful about your reputation.” 

" I wasn’t thinking of my reputation,” retorted Emma. 

" Oh—of mine ? ” Juliet elevated her eyebrows. 
" What people think of me never did interest me. That 
sort of reputation isn’t a business asset with a woman in my 
line, any more than it is with a man in any line. So I 
haven’t even business reasons for keeping up appearances.” 

" But respectable people-” 

" Dear, dear Emma,” cried Juliet, " what have I to do 
with respectable people ? I’m not respectable. Being 
independent I do as I please.” 

“ I observe you please to do respectably.” 

“ An accident, not a virtue,” was Juliet’s reply, with a 
look deliberately intended to jar upon her sister’s sensi¬ 
bilities—a look like a challenge from a harem lattice. " As 
for Viola Hastings-” 

"Was that Viola Hastings ? ” Emma Raeburn stopped 
short in the street, transfixed with horror. " Viola Hast- 
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ings ! The woman that terrible' Murdock is flaunting in 
everybody’s face. I read about it. It was most scanda¬ 
lous. I think every respect—every virtuous woman should 
have rallied to the support of his poor, unfortunate wife.” 

“ The Herald this morning says she’s about to marry a 
Mr. Blagden who was Mr. Murdock’s private secretary.” 

“ Naturally, she wished to get rid of Ids name as quickly 
as possible. ... To his former secretary, you say ? . . . 
Well, at least she’s having the decency to marry. 

Juliet laughed scornfully. For the past few minutes 
her face had had more than its wonted pallor of the oli\ e 
skin. “ To marry ! To marry ! And that makes every¬ 
thing all right. If Viola had played her cards more craftily, 
had married one of her men for his money had Iu ^ d ^ rself 
permanently to the same appetite, it would ha\ e been mo 

respectable, most proper.” . , , 

*' Juliet ! How can you, even in jest and to tease m , 

de ^Defend'>T?‘Tm 'not defending her, but neither am 
X attacking her. She’s just the average — selbng 
herself because she’s too lazy to work She has a better 
excuse than most of them because he ^beauty .brought 
temptations too strong for a far stronger character 

God saw fit to give her. ourself 1 ” 

” I wish vou would keep vonr views °, 5 T °m2t answered. 
"Ido, except when they are ta»n*4 v i^‘ e a r Tm all 
Then contritely : " Don t mind 1 me LmtJ to picc e S .<• 
upset. My nerves seem suddenly dangerous 

Emma Jould not take the always 

subject. She liked to talk it b , f ^ xcuse for talking 

revolving it; she had satisfa ^ ius and therefore 
it in her duty to her young s . t» ens i ve of lives, a 
irresponsible. Juliet led the > "i‘% - nmate of con vent or 
life of monotonous regularity, slaves who, uncon- 

penitentiary, or one of the “£ a "cB and whistles of 
scious of their slavery, live by Accordingly, 

their masters. This did not convince Emm.^ a 

after a brief silence, Emma resu the woman 

think.” said she, “that you spoke nendhly to 

who seduced Murdock from ms - \ no t seduced,” 
Juliet’s eyes flashed. “He was dmen, nor 

she retorted. 

“ Driven ! ” 
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" By his wife.” 

“ Juliet ! ” . 

“ I know what I’m talking about, Emma,” cried Juliet, 
angered the more by her sister’s scandalized tone. " His 
wife didn’t care enough about him to try to hold him, didn’t 
even care enough about herself to keep from becoming a fat 
frump. No, I shouldn’t say that. I’ve no right to judge 
her. I believe she’s a good woman, as women go. She’s 
simply one more victim of the curse of woman’s traditional 
training.” 

“That is,” Emma said in high dudgeon, “she devoted 
herself to her home and her children.” 

“ Fudge ! Fudge ! ” cried Juliet impatiently. “ Don't I 
work harder than any woman who keeps house, even with¬ 
out servants ? Yet I’m not letting myself go to pieces, 
mentally and physically. Don’t you manage a house— 
all our personal affairs, and try to manage me ? We know 
that the woman who goes about bearing and training chil¬ 
dren intelligently has no great amount of trouble.” 

“ You talk like a traitor to your own sex. If women 
would stand together-” 

“The men are on speaking terms with Viola,” was 
Juliet’s disconcerting interruption. “ Isn’t it the women 
that trample her ? And you know very well, Emma, you’d 
merely shake your head reprovingly at a man of her sort 
and say, ' Naughty, naughty,’ without really meaning it.” 

I wouldn't notice Murdock any more than if he were 
the dirt under my feet,” cried Emma, all aquiver with fury. 

“ Antl 1 know you wouldn’t either. At heart you are a 
good woman.” 

Juliet could not repress the longing that surged up within 
her the longing to ease her heart of its secret and to con¬ 
found her sister. “ At heart, I am—just a woman,” she 
said, and there was in her calm an energv that terrified 
Emma. “ Notice him ? Why, I love him ! ” 

Again Emma stepped short on the crowded sidewalk and 
s arec at lier beautiful sister, heedless of the amused spec- 
tators. You don’t even know the man ! ” 

Know him?” Juliet laughed strangely. “Then no 
liuman being ever knew another. And in spite of the way 
he has acted with Viola, I love him, I’d serve him like a dog 
i s master. It’s shameful that I have no pride. I ought to 
despise .uu instead, I only love him the more, and des- 
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pise myself—for being so weak, so womanish, that in the 
bottom of my heart I don’t blame him. A woman feels 
that she belongs to the man she loves, but she doesn t feel 
that he belongs to her—though she’d like to. 

“ And I have seen nothing of this—suspected nothing . 

" Why should you ? ” replied Juliet wearily. 1 ° V 
suppose I’ve been wrestling with the world since I was 
seventeen, without learning to hide my hea a 
my front, and smile? What if eve^thing did go smash 
with me ? Still, life had to be lived Thank God. I had 
my work to turn to ! Ladies and gentlemen ^vith nothing 
to do but think about their souls, can afford.theilu 
broken lives and despairs and such interesting ‘g 1 P 

things. But not we working people. „ pxclaimed 

“ He is a greater scoundrel than I thought ! _ exclaimed 

Emma. "He has betrayed two good women. 

:: ^ 
^ U ™E^dent^you ° u weresim ^ 

S lS'no 1 fit?iibject b for t respectable 

women. Such low people m Tuliet . *■ If I keep 
“ No more. Please— no more, sa J „ 

on thinking about it I shall go Q 0 f ] ie r eyes and 

Emma was ' silenced by the express ion o . ^ she 

mouth. Emma’s heart .swelled I was pitying 

hir/'IhrsLTto hS " Besides, sympathy would 
encourage her.” 


I 
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XXXIV 

VIOLA GIVES THE CLUE 

When Viola entered the Raeburn sisters’ apartment at 
noon the next day, she was dressed quietly, for Viola—a 
toque, a dark-blue walking dress, a silver-fox collar and 
muff, no jewels but a beauty box, a chain of amethysts and 
two marquise rings, one on either hand. Juliet received 
her with burning cheeks and lowered eyes. “ Really, no 
one knows,” Viola hastened to explain, knowing nothing 
that could enlighten her as to the true reason. “ Really, 
Miss Raeburn, I’m only going to bother you a few minutes. 
I understand.” 

“ Viola,” said Juliet, " you mustn’t say those things to 
me.” 

” Oh, but I saw how you felt. And I don’t blame you. 
I know my class.” She tossed her head and tried to look 
as unconcerned before Juliet as she would before any one 
else. ” It’s quite good enough for me. It takes all kinds 
to make a world.” 

"You misunderstood,” said Juliet earnestly. “I can’t 
tell you why, but I ought to be apologizing to you. And 
you must not talk to me about—Mr. Murdock.” 

Viola was amazed. ” How did you know that ? Do you 
know him ? Have you seen him ? Did he tell you he 
warned me, before he went away, that I mustn’t see any 
Americans or English ? ” 

“ No, I haven’t seen him. But you mustn't talk about 
him.” 

" Why, that’s what I came for ! I can’t sleep or eat or 
anything for fretting about him.” She began to cry. Her 
grief and her account of her sufferings would have been 
more impressive had she not been obviously in that perfect 
physical condition which results only from sound sleep and 
a good appetite. 

' He will probably come back, when he can,’’said Juliet. 

' He wouldn’t have taken you from America with him if 
he hadn’t wanted you.” 

” Wanted me ! Why, he hasn't even kissed me but once. 
That was the first day—the day I met him at the station. 
I got a ielegram from him. I went there, and he made a 
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scene before everybody. And I thought things were going 
to be with him and me as they were before—- 
Juliet checked her with a sharp : “ \ou mustn t, \ lola. 
I don't wish to hear. I don’t wish to know. 

Viola was puzzled and amused. “ Why, everybody 
knows,” cried she. ” So what’s the difference ? . . . Any¬ 
how, he took me away from the station and rea ec ™ 
You’d have thought I was the wife he was getting amorce 
from. Then he brought me over here, and kept away fiom 
me, and left me after a month—less than a month - L y 
that’s my maid-could tell you just when. I never re 
member dates. And”—she burst out cr > 11 » * 

so lonely, and I do love him so ! He 

I wanted, and everything.” She stopped cry 0 funa <» 
as she had begun, and was smiling. 

Juliet was pale and rigid, her hands clasped in her Jap. 

But Viola did not see ; her glance enant as h 
thoughts, had lighted upon Juliet s dress. CaUot . I 

ful, sweet matinee you ve got on. I . ? r ore f er 

know all the models now. Do you hke Callot^ I P« 

Le Ferriere-this season-tliough. when it comes v ^ 
none of them has the—the swellness 0 * d e Even 

I was saying, it's very tannji-jjbort. 1 :um andm^ ^ 

when he and I first-first got well qa ^ t he was 

it was so queer, he always gave n 0 ^ b ut he’s 

imagining I was some other w 

strange! ” . . colour had returned. 

Juhet’s eyes were brilliant,' ° d viola . “ They re 
v Men are funny, anyhow, con nevcr sensible 

full of all kinds of crazy notions. r - tates them to find 
where women are concerned. - n n j ias to pretend 

out how practical we women are- s ‘ he acts the better 

not to be human with them. 1 mo uth shut and 

they hke it. I've learned just to kee^ny 

look ; then they think they se^t J ed . J ul ict m* 

Lunch was announced. ■\ nd drank her spirits 

sisted ; Viola yielded. As sli‘ a >t know how lonesome 
grew lighter and lighter. ( y He said six months . 

I've been. But my time s near y P' d [ promised 
so I can sail two weeks froi nl fin d Jessie m a 

him to stay, and I’ve kept but £ ne ver thought it d 

convent. She always was reli 0 > d it j us t shows 

be so serious with her while her looks lasted. 
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you how you never can tell what’s going on in people’s 
heads. I guess she loved that horrible Tom Berkeley. 
Did you know him ? No ? You may be glad you didn’t. 
He was very different from Mr. Murdock. . . . That’s 
another funny thing. I always—always—called him Mr. 
Murdock—yes, indeed—always.” And she nodded and 
smiled roguishly at Juliet over the rim of her glass of red 
wine. " Did you ever hear anything so funny ? Do you 
wonder I used to get to thinking about him until I’d be all 
w'orked up, and then, as soon as I’d see him it’d be like— 
like cold storage. Fancy ! ” 

“ You say he has gone ? ” 

” Gone ! ” Viola felt that it was the stage, the romantic 
drama, in real life, herself the heroine. Play acting—■ 

” make believe ” as the children call it—is our chief business • 
all our lives. “ Yes, gone,” she said, lapsing briskly into 
” every day.” " And while he did the handsome thing by 
me I’m afraid something has happened to him. I don’t see 
his name in the Herald as having arrived anywhere. Do 
you think anything dreadful could have happened to him ? ” 

“No,” replied Juliet, giving her an assurance that far 
from satisfied herself. ” If anything had happened, then 
his bankers—whoever communicates with him—and he 
w'ould have to keep in touch with somebody, wouldn’t he ? 
—they’d have begun an open search.” 

The good sense of this moved Viola to admiration. 

“ What an advantage it is to have brains ! Now, if I had 
thought of that I’d have saved myself many a sleepless— 
that is, a good deal of worry. You see, having nothing 
much to do, I’ve thought about him.” 

“ How long has it been ? ” 

" He left me early in June—no, late in May- He just 

lifted his hat at the door—he never once was even inside 

the house, though it’s a perfect dream—a beauty-” 

And didn’t say where he w r as going ? ” 

Just lifted his ha* and shook hands and said good-bye, 
as if I u r ere some fas.nonable lady friend he’d been calling 

on. He was using me for some purpose, and he was done. 

I hats my opinion.” 

Juliet was gazing past Viola, her eyes wide and strange. 
Viola stared. " Why, what’s the matter. Miss Raeburn ! ” 
she exclaim- 1. 

Nothing -nothing,” said Juliet slowly and with diffi- 
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culty returning to her surroundings. “You say you’ve 
been to all the shops. I wonder what you saw that I over¬ 
looked.” And they plunged into discussion of fall styles, 
winter styles, hats,'dresses, wraps, furs. Viola talked well, 
so well that Juliet presently interrupted with, “ It's a shame 
your talent shouldn’t be used. Why don’t you settle down 
and go into business ? ” 

Viola instantly became uneasy ; her self-consciousness 
had returned—the memory of what she was. “ Oh—you 

know. I’m ‘ out of it.’ 

Do you like what you’re doing ? 

I do and I don’t. Now that he has given me an in¬ 
come_ I didn’t tell you about that. He told me I d done 

him a great service, though I can’t see it, and he said he 
owed it to me. Anyhow, I’ve got it. It s where I can t 
blow it in. I’ll not have to worry any more, or put up v>ith 

_with things I don’t like.” 

“ t)id you ever think you’d like to have a home and-a 

Snd'to roa e mIbo m ut d Hiate to £ « 

house i hid to be all that till I -s stxUen_Theu I- 

^ but thought ot ™te, 

Still, that’s a long ways off >et. f i 1 

:: y-5 W— 

to fit. i, £i. T'm 1 iq.ppv« Why should I 

chau T E ^ t \ ,t ^ ey han 0 k er after rc spectab,Ut y . I've got no 

^tc^ld^rpfac 1 ^ you- a good place,' 

“ You wouldn’t have me about. 

“ Indeed I would.” , T >> 

But you know-what kind I q tUose things 
" Business people don t botner a 

business.” rpturned to the subject, and 

When Viola rose to go she ret her. “ About 

her manner showed that it was 


in 
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your offer,” said she shyly : “ If you had me around 
respectable people would shun Dangerfield’s.” 

“I’m assuming you’d have enough regard for me to cause 
no scandal.” » 

“ You’d really have me ? ” 

“ I want you. I need you,” replied the head of Dan¬ 
gerfield’s. “I’d agree to make you chief foreign buyer if 
you’d agree not to—to set the rest of us a bad example.” 

“You’d really have me ? ” 

“ Really. If you ever get tired of your present line, come 
round and talk it over. You’d live over here most of the 
year." 

Viola looked at her wistfully. “ If I only had a tiny spark 
of the lady in me or of longing to be a lady. But I haven’t. 
I’m a born—what the men call me when I make them 
angry.” 

“ Don’t take yourself so seriously,” advised Juliet. 
“ You'll come out all right. You’ll sow your wild oats— 
get even for those dreary Sundays after a while, and want 
to do something permanently interesting. Then-” 

*' I wonder,” mused Viola. “You make me think I’m 
not such a fool, after all.” She blushed, said with humble 
hesitation, “ Would you mind if I—kissed you ? ” 

“ I'd like it! ” exclaimed Juliet, and proceeded to kiss 
her heartily. “ Good luck ! I believe I could fit you out 
with a job that would interest you more than anything 
you ever did in your life.” 

” I may astonish you by turning up.” 

A safe quarter of an hour after Viola left, Emma came 
into the salon, first taking a thorough precautionary look 
round. “ The man said she had gone.” She sniffed the 
air and made a wry face. 

" ^ hat hypocrisy 1 ” said Juliet impatiently. " She uses 
the same perfume I do.” 

But it smells different on her.” 

JuLet went into her dressing-room, returned with hat and 

gloves. I m going out,” she said. “ I may not be back 
until late.” 

“ With her ? ” 

Juliet gave a queer laugh. “ Worse than that—much 
worse.” 

Her expression was so strange that Emma went into a 
“I know you will do nothing unwomanly,” said 
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she, her agitation betraying that the words, as those words 
usually do, meant precisely the reverse. 

“ Nothing unwomanly, I assure you." 

Juliet’s accent upon the unwomanly confirmed her sister 
in dread. “ Juliet, I do not trust you ! she cried. No 
woman is to be trusted where a man is concerned, and no 
man where a woman is concerned.” 

“ I should hope not. What a dull world it would be, if 
it weren’t so—and how little you'd, have to interest 

^ With that she departed, leaving deepening anxiety behind 
her. For the longer Emma revolved Juliet's astounding 
confession about Murdock the more convinced she was that 
the long-dreaded crisis had come^-the crisis she had been 
expecting ever since Juliet at fifteen suddenly transformed 
from an awkward, not especially pretty tlioug 1 umir> 
chatterbox of a girl into a beautiful woman, wilful, %dm - 
sical, impatient of restraint and monotony contemptuous 

of conventionalities which are law and cs am 
human beings. A woman no man could look ^ unmoved 
^Ts certain some day to meet the man who would move 
her. Then-what? “ He will certainly be an imprope 

person/' Emma had always thoug 1 . • thinks 

regular men do not attract her. S\e jmag , j selves 

* them either hypocrites, suppressing to* he * She has 

or cowards who dare not be what they o g . she 
utterly false and perverted notions o iu , wrung 

is absolutely irresponsible. A wild bird - " run 8 

her hands—" and the cage door is open at last. 

At her bankers, Juliet got a list a11 {“ f ach> 

that did direct business with An ^ ]eave a letter here 

and said to the mail clerk . I * wa tched the clerk's 
for Mr. Murdock.’’ As she salt - did hc give any 

face narrowly. But at none of ‘ She was certain 
indication of knowledge of - receiving mail for 

that if any of them were sl/returned 

him she would have seen it. whether he had not 

to her own bank to ask the clerk U ^ re c]icd the kerb a 

omitted some one banker. A e tliing in the air of 

cab ahead was just driving av. y . Simcox. 

the occupant made her look again. It «as bim 
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" Follow that fiacre,” said she to her cabman, " and don't 
lose sight of it. A louis beside your fare.” 

” Parfaitement, madame. He shall not escape.” 


XXXV 

“ DO YOU NO LONGER CARE ? ” 

After that farewell drive with Viola, Murdock, returning 
to his hotel, told Simcox to pack certain of his belongings 
into a small box and a bag, both new and unmarked. 
" Send the rest to storage. I’m going away to-night. 
Here is a cheque. That will give you a chance to look 
about.” 

” Very well, sir,” said Simcox. His wrinkled leathery 
countenance expressed normally the last degree of funereal 
despair ; so the only changes to which it could respond were 
toward a lightening of the gloom. As this was not an 
occasion for such a change he remained apparently im¬ 
passive. 

\\ Here is the cheque,” repeated Murdock, holding it out. 

;; Yes, sir.” But Simcox made no move to take it. 

What s the matter ? ” asked Murdock impatiently. 
Any trifle would now set the hot bubbles of causeless anger 
to boiling in his blood. 

I m dazed, sir—taken aback like. I was trying to 
think.” 

Murdock put the cheque on the table in the centre of the 
room, seated himself at the desk and resumed tearing up 
letters and papers. 

Beg pardon, sir,” interrupted Simcox’s respectful voice. 

Murdock frowned, turned abruptly. ” What ! Still 
standing there! ” 

Yes, sir. I’ve been thinking.” 

I L'f.ven’t got anybody but you, sir, and you’ve got to 
Jiave s uebody to take care of you. I’ll never forget what 
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a state you was in when I first came to you. And—I don’t 
want to go back to my drinking, Mr. Murdock. But I 
surely will if I get lonesome again. It’s lonesomeness that 
leads to drink.” 

Murdock reddened ; he had been drinking heavily of late, 
because it benumbed his nerves. ” I don’t know just 
what I’m going to do with myself, Simcox.” said he. \ ou 
wouldn’t care to knock about as 1 probably shall. 

“ One place is just the same as another to me, sir. 1 m 
like a dog—all I want is mv master and my meals. 

Murdock averted his face abruptly. So there was some¬ 
body in the world who cared for liim—somebody who pu 
him first. The irony of it ! He. envied probably by those 
who were taking advantage of his silence and absence o 
denounce him-he, with so much that the world most 
esteems—he, ever more and more solitary and lone y, 
his wealth and his power grew—he, now with but one 
left, and that one a dependant, a valet, withou am n 
enough to be disloyal and scheme to use his master for h 
own advancement. He turned in his chair an< sui 
the ungainly, common figure and face. As ic oo v • 
eyes softened to the blue grey that changed the whole 
[character of his features, took away rclcn ChS r' ‘ 
Jhardness, and reflected the best oi his gcncrou ‘ t 

heart. In the whole world, how many of tlu»e 1aj! 
dying, fancying they were surrounded n • 

many could^f the real test came show one single human . 

friend as faithful as the meanest dog vou t ‘ dmself 
of course ? " my. I'm rich ! ” said himself, 

gazing at the stooped, slouching figure o 

I’ve got a real friend ! ” ,,, ..,.4. me adrift, 

“There ain't no reason why you should 
is there now ? " urged Simcox, funereal and mono 

“Stay if you like," said Murdock g™ffl> nders(ood the 

Their eyes met for an instant, a tore t]ie 

other. "Thank you, sir” said Sim ^ wcnt about ids 
cheque without having looked at it, 

duties. Murdock’s life, with 

¥ That was indeed a nomad summe • - bccQme a desert; 

all its purposes and activities bhghte - tr ” mendous cner gy in 
and he was lost in it, was using ever .increasing crowd 

furious, futile efforts to escape. 1 u and down the 
of human beings who roam rest! > 
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earth and to and fro therein contains not a few of these 
lost ones. They stand out, distinct as Wandering Jew in 
caravan of Christian pilgrims, from those seeking knowledge 
or satisfying curiosity or trying to stifle boredom’s yawns. 
They are the men and women who have lost caste or reputa¬ 
tion or love or hope, yet for one reason or another do not put 
the sure quietus upon their torment; they fly from place 
to place, in their eyes the look of the damned in hell; they 
hasten, pause, hasten on again, rush forward, wheel, and 
rapidly retrace their steps. They drink and suddenly aban¬ 
don drink ; they gamble madly, then fly from the tables 
to return no more ; they wind in and out of concourses for 
pleasure ; they rush eagerly into sensuality, only to quit 
the glittering banquet table, impelled by sudden nausea. 
And all the while, their torment utters no word or gesture ; 
for the real tragedies are dumb, having no longing to attract 
1 the sympathy or pity for which outward signs of woe are the 
signals. Life has ceased to be a theatrical performance, has 
become a horrible reality. The hours cease to fly, the 
years to revolve ; eternity becomes a present fact, and'each 

moment gives the pendulum ample time to swing through 
an infinite arc. 

After many wanderings Murdock was back in Paris. 
Seems like he can’t neither die nor live,” said the valet." 
And he gave many an hour to revolving plans—without 
getting anywhere—for his master’s cure. As he drove 
away from the one bank at which Juliet had not thought 
to inquire—her own—he saw her following. But he did 
not change his order to the coachman. The two cabs 
crossed the Pont Alexandre III, one close behind the other, 
Juliet taking care to keep the coachman’s broad, sedentary 
back between her and Simcox’s range of vision. Simcox 
descended at Murdock’s apartment, sent away his cab ; 

w b ‘?? of mail beside him on the kerb he waited 

Juliet to drive up. She looked disconcerted, but his 

SLTv re f ssu , red J her - When she was facing him on the 

him ma’am t ?°” C ie< ^ b * S ba * anc * sa *^' ' b)o ^ ou " ds h *° see 
'' Yes, Simcox.” 

\ery well, ma'am. I'll take you to him.” 
i key entered the house, ascended to the second floor. 
He opened one of the great double doors of Murdock’s apart¬ 
ment, motioned her into a seat in the hall. “ Wait here,” 
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said he. After about ten minutes he returned, explaining : 
“ He don’t know anybody’s come. He’s sitting in the 

salon, there.” . 

She silently put out her hand. Simcox touched it re¬ 
spectfully. “ God bless you, ma’am,” he murmured. She 
drew aside the curtain just enough to permit her to enter. 
The lofty room, all white and gilt and mirrored, was m twi¬ 
light ; a wood fire blazed cheerfully in the far corner. Be¬ 
fore it, staring at the quiet, softly brilliant flames sat Mur- 
dock, a cigar between the fingers of one hand that hung 
listlessly over the arm of the chair. 

“ Murdock ! ” she said gently. 


The figure did not move. 

“Murdock,” she repeated in the same soft undertone. 
Still no movement. She advanced toward him ; the 
frou frou of her skirts, though faint, sounded vciy disbnct 
in that stillness. She had bared her hand she just rested 
the tips of her fingers upon his thick crisp hair. He stirred 
uneasilv She went round, stood before linn, one side 01 
her in the semi-darkness, the other in the rich golden light 
of the blaze. Very sweet and slender •‘"d aHun g she 

KS. " “f SHH Z £ tiieiwiot to 

believe height ^-J^e leaped into .l*ejw > 
look that she cried out with jo> . 


Murdock! ” , . ,_• „ i n , va rd her he stood 

He rose; but insteadof advancing " cold and 

with the great chair bet we ,, lingering in 

calm now He bowed slightly J on aj* m . 

Paris late this year,” he said m f I t momcnt she 
She was thrust back, “nfused ^ ^ stay i at e, be- 

showed it by saying, forma • tj] tl dressmakers 

cause the best models aren t shown until 

and the tourists bavclet .. p er haps you will 

• He moved toward the bell rope. 

have tea.” , ci,„ f e lt as if she were facing 

" Thanks,” she ml ^ U ^ ore p and she had thought there 
an utter stranger ; an d b ^° rc • bctv , ce n them except 

Clin" at the fire for her. Sim- 
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cox came with the tea, drew a small table to her side, set 
the tray upon it, departed. 

“ How will you have yours ? ” she asked. 

“As it may happen—strong, or weak—it does not 
matter.” 

He took the cup, set it on the tobacco stand at his elbow. 
She had been warm ; she now felt as if she were about to 
have a chill—a nervous chill. She could think of nothing 
to say ; there seemed to be nothing to say. And he sat 
there, rigid, his face unrelaxing ; he not only did not speak, 
but also froze her from power to speak. Yet speak she must. 
“ We—my sister and I—are sailing next week." 

“ Yes ? "he said politely, and his eyes rested coldly on her 
for an instant. 

“You are making it terribly hard for me,” she cried 
in desperation. “ But I will say what I came to 
say.” 

He looked at her in an attitude of listening and waiting— 
the courtesy of host to unwelcome guest who must yet be 
treated with politeness. 

“ I came to ask you to forgive me for having doubted 
you—and deserted you. I should have understood. But— 
. . . I was—jealous.” 

“ All that belongs to yesterday—a dead and buried 
yesterday.” He made a motion to rise—a hint that the 
interview was at an end. 

But she did not rise. She leaned toward him and her 
eyes searched his. “ Murdock,” she said, “ do you no 
longer care for me ? ” 

He was silent—the silence that seems charitably to with¬ 
hold an unpleasant truth. 

“ I suppose not,” she said with a weary sigh. “ I should 
have forgiven you anything. But that's no reason why 
you should forgive me, is it ? It killed your love to find 
out I was not what you thought, that I did not take my 
stand beside you, when they were trying to destroy you with 
their hypocritical scorn.” 

He shrugged indifferently. “ It’s fortunate you acted 
as you did,” said he. “If you had indulged in any such 
theatricals, we should both have been lynched.” 

Still, I ought to have come. I've hated myself ever 
since I found out to-day that you took Viola to shield me. 
^ou wen. thinking of me, and I ”—she made a gesture of 
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disdain—“ I was grovelling in jealousy. What a frightful 
thing an imagination is 1 I could see her in your arms— 
and, God, how I loved you ! " 

He bit his lip and frowned. 

“ Pardon me,” she said hastily. " I didn’t mean to refer 
to that again. All I wished was to let you know that at 
least X wasn’t a coward.” 

He again shrugged his shoulders. ” What does it 


matter ? ” _ , . ■, 

“ What, indeed ? But when I came here, I hoped it 

would. And the way you looked when you saw me- But 

that was because you forgot for the instant how unworthy 
I had shown myself. ... You see, I do love you, Mur¬ 
dock, and I want you. I think I developed, became a 
woman, unusually early. I can’t remember when I wasn t 
dreaming of the man I’d some day love and give myself to. 
Then, up there in the wilderness, I met—you. 

She paused, leaned her elbow upon the table, like lnm 

gazed into the flames. . • f 

b “ You were right,” she went on, her voice low and quiet 

and sweet as distant music. “ I did love you from tha 
time you caught me in your arms to save me from whirl¬ 
pool y Do you remember the day we shot the rapids 

"'was it ihe on his face or was it iights 

an ^ou d Toved° m m W e "then! Is it all dead-dead for 

"go was leaning forward Ms elbows on his knees, his 

fascinated gaze upon the fire. whatevcr you wish. I 
” I came to-day to be to yw *b**»™ ^ love me 

thought ‘ If he cannot ^ my soulj my 

still perhaps lie will let , ceas i nK I should have be- 
body, cry out for you wth t ^ ^ & otbeen always think- 
come worn and ugly, I .tbm , time when - 

^%r‘l k S-e no no woman has, when she 
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loves Yes, I was waiting for the time when you would 
grow tired of—of Viola—and might perhaps turn to me. 
I've never got a dress or a hat that I’ve not said, Will he 
fancy me in this, if by chance he should come when I have 
it on ? ’ And when I saw Viola on the street yesterday, 
saw you were not with her, my heart leaped, for I began 

to hope you had wearied of her.” 

He started up. “Stop!” he cried fiercely. 

“Stop!” , , 

Her bosom was heaving stormily and she was sobbing, 

but her eyes were tearless. She flung herself at his feet. 
“ Then, let me stay as a servant. I’ll never be jealous 
again—at least, you’ll never see it. I must stay near you. 
Ill not trouble you. If you send me away—you’d be 
kinder if you killed me.” 

He sank into his chair, buried his face in his hands. Pre¬ 
sently she put out her arm, timidly touched him ; and 
when he did not draw away, she nestled against his knees. 
She^flung off her hat; her hair, escaping in strays, waved 
about her face, and her eyes blazed passionately up at him. 
“ Ah, you do love me." she said softly, and her voice was 
like the murmur of a tigress under the caresses of her 
mate. 

“ You must go,” he insisted. “ I have destroyed myself. 
But I will not destroy you. Nor shall I let you destroy 
yourself. My life’s in ruins—/ ruined it. I am an outcast. 
But I will wander alone.” He took her small, oval face 
between his hands. “ Love you ? ” he cried. “ I love you 
so [that if I should put my arms about you I would crush 
you-” 

She straightened herself on her knees, her eyes flashing, 
her nostrils quivering. “ Crush me! I’ll not cry out, 
unless it is with joy. I love you, Murdock, as they love in 
the forest where we were at home.” 

Go back to your reputation. To-morrow you will hate 

p p 


me. 


v.“ If I were a man—yes. It is you men who cower before 
opinion. But not women—not real women. When a real 
woman finds her master, she follows him. And his ap¬ 
proval is her honour, his frown her dishonour.” 

“ You are mad ! ” And then she was in his arms. “ We 
are both mad ! ” 

“ . es—yes,” she gasped, her fingers biting into his shoul- 
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ders, and her face upturned to his with eyes wide like an 
eagle’s to the blaze of the sun. “ Mad—quite mad Do we 
not love each other ? You are angel and devil, both in one. 

And—I adore you ! ” 


THE END 
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